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The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperattnn. 

Thoreau. 


PROLOGUE. 


Leaving us the summer visitor says in his good-lium* 

ored way that Cork is quite a busy place, considering how 
small it is. And he really thinks so, because whatever 
little we have of pastors, postmen, urchins, beggars ; 
of squares, streets, lanes, markets ; of wagons, motors, 
tramcars, ships ; of spires, turrets, domes, towers ; of 
bells, horns, meetings, cries ; concert-halls, theatres, 
shops—whatever little we have of all these-as hum¬ 
drum a collection of odds-and-ends as ever went by the 
name of city—are flung higgledy-piggledy together 
into a narrow,double-streamed, many-bridged river valley, 
jostled and jostling, so compacted that the mass throws 
up a froth and flurry that confuses the stray visitor, unless 
indeed he is set on getting at the true size and worth 
of things. For him this is Cork. But for us it is only 
the ■■ flat of the city." What of the hill-sides ? Go 
but three steps up any of those old-time, wide-sweeping, 
treeless, cloud-shadowed hills and you find yourself even 
at mid-day in a silence that grows on you. You have 
scarce left the city, yet you raise your eyes, you look 
around and notice little gable ends that finish in little 
crosses of stone or arched gateways of sandstone or 
limestone or both, or far-stretching garden walls that are 
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marked with tablets of brass on which are cut holy emblems 
and sacred letters—and as you look the silence seems to 
grow deeper and deeper ; indeed you have come on the 
very fruitage of the spirit of contemplation—convents, 
monasteries, chapels, hospitals, houses of refuge. And 
to us these cjuiet hillsides also arc Cork. Perhaps they 
are the quieter for the noise in the valley ; perhaps, too, 
that little stir and bustle is quickened for those long, 
slopes of quiet sunshine and peace. But both are Cork, 
hillsides and city marsh. 

Self-knowledge is not easily won ; and for me truly 
to know Cork is almost as difficult. Those faces I have 
been looking at in its streets to-day, how much do they 
know of that " quiet desperation ” in which, according 
to the American philosopher, most of the citizens of the 
world pass their lives ? And if they do know something of 
this quiet desperation, whether is it the stillness of the 
hills or the busy-body chatter of the valley that gives it 
its local texture and colour, its tenderness, its snap, its 
gentleness, its petulance, its prayer ? . . . And once 
again the handful of wayfaring souls that are gathered into 
this story would pass before me, as if they would answer 
for all I 


THE THRESHOLD OF OL lET. 

CHAPTER I. 

I. 

Just over the crest of the hill on the south side of the 
city is the little lake known as the Lough. A score of 
houses on one side of the waters make an attempt at 
suburbia, with their bow-windows, iron railings, grass 
plots and names altogether too pretty. But so uncared-for 
is this little bit of outland in general that the romantic 
names and the clipped shrubs go for nothing. It is not 
suburbia, this Lough ; it is neither citv nor country. 
Does it matter how a house-agent would describe it ? 
But it is quiet, it is almost a place apart. In the winter, 
flocks of unmolested wagtails skip and run along the 
water s edge. In summer the whole place is alive with 
swallows and boys. Only in the night-time th<^ will you 
hear the " kenk " " kenk ” of the waterfowl ; but in the 
dead-quiet months of w’inter you will hear them calling 
day and night. 

A little beyond those villas is a house of older and more 
stnplc fashion. Its weather-slated front, purple-grey 
-in colour, is very quiet to the eye. Masses of ivy hang 
' about eaves and window-heads. Its fanlight is arched and 
deeply moulded, a little bust of Dante stands in it. The 
little bust, the ivy, the rich mouldings, the grey-coloured 
slates, make up a front so reticent, so sedate, that the 
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crudeness of the newer houses is thrown into unwelcome 
relief. They are a disturbance in the neighbourhood, 
but one easily imagines a sort of kinship between this 
quiet house and the quiet waters. 

The September night had set in. Winter had blown 
its Brst breath against the stars, chilling them, brightening 
them ; as yet there was no moon^ If the little bust of 
the stern, old-world poet looked cold and severe in its 
place of vigil above the door, the neighbouring window, 
warm and amber-coloured with lamplight, mtide up for 
it. Anyone passing along the lonely road would picture 
a Bre, a reader, a book, behind that warm-lit, silent 
window. 

II. 

Within, Martin Cloyne, having closed his book, put it 
gently on the table, played one hand in the other, and 
buriedhis gaze in the glowing coals. (His thoughts seemed 
to have already forgotten the book.He was tired. He 
had spent the whole day in Queenstown. There he had 
once again seen his old Yankee uncle off to New York 
after his two months’ holiday in Ireland—to speak more 
correctly, at the Lough, in this very house. As long as 
he could remember, John Rohan had been Having these 
holidays. He came and went as he pleased. But Martin 
Cloyne was now thinking that his uncle’s voyagings on 
the Atlantic were all but over. The old man was failing. 

I This year, for the first time, he seemed reluctant to end his 
holiday ; he had even extended it a week. Both Martin 
and his mother—no one else lived in the house—noticed 
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that he was going back to his business without relish. 

-Age and the changes that it brings were on him. Yes¬ 
terday a great crowd of boys, many of them barefoot and 
poor, were hurling on the grassy margin by the off siile 
of the Ix)ugh. Unrestrained and loud-voiced they were, 
yet the old man passed hours looking at them. And 
last night Martin and himself kept company at the door 
till after midnight (and midnight is a late hour in the a. 
district). The " kenk ” “ kenk ” of the coot among 
the reeds, the occasional scurry of wings upon the water, 
made the niglit seem distant and remote, full of dews 
and silence. To the old man who had passed his days 
in great cities it may have been a draught of restoration 
and peace. At least so it seemed to Marlin Cloyne 
as he sat now in front of his fire. 

One recollection reaching back to another, his reverie » 
at last became so pensive that he suddenly sat up in his 
chair—a huge, old-fashioned armchair—seized the ppI^rn^A^. 
assaulted the fire on the right side and breached it, then 
on the left and breached that too, working with such vigour 
and earnestness as must presently have brought him to 
smile at himself if he had not heard the door rapped with 
breezy heartiness. 

He opened it, and gave greeting to the man of all men 
he would just then have wished to see. It was his friend 
Ned Connell. Ned entered the little parlour, saying as 
if he had noticed some trace of Martin's reverie in his 
face : 

“ Did I make too much of a row ? " (Nobody at the 
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Lough ever makes a row). Martin, aware of t^vo ques¬ 
tions, replied to the more hidden, in the way of sensitive 
folk : 

“ You liad to knock twice ? ” 

And Ned answered as indirectly, true Celt, he, too : 

I knew you wouldn’t hear the first one." 

" Sorry,” said Martin, sinking once more into his 
cavernous black-leathered armchair. Ned Connell, the 
athlete, despised fires ; he spoke across the room : 

” He’s gone ? ” 

■■ Yes.” 

*' He’s on the sea to-night ? ” 

" Yes, saw him sail.” 

” I Ic has a lovely night. Isn't he a rare old sortNot 
a bit ^\ ithe^cd : And he after seeing such life ! ” 

Martin looked at Ned sideways, his own idea about his 
uncle was so different. Dut Ned went on : 

” And he’s not played out yet, nor near it.” 

Martin again glanced at the simple, boyish face, and, as 
if encouraged, Ned went on : 

” Man, he’s good for another twenty years.” 

” Oh yes,” said Martin, ” he’s perfectly sound.” 

*' Ah, 'tis fine, the life, the work, the competition, the 
besting one another : you have something to work for, and 
'tis worth getting. People respect one another. Every¬ 
one is hard and tough, you have to be.” 

" Body or soul ? ” said Martin ; it was his habit to pull 
up Ned with some such side-tracking phrase. 

” Oh, that’s all very fine,” Ned flourished his hand, 
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and his voice strengthened, as if he were being opposed, 

but we that stay behind—even to this place we rc no 
use ; we know it ;{'we have lost faith in ourselves. God 
knows, whenever I’m after seeing anyone off to .\merica 
I go about in a dream for a few days afterwards, as if 
things weren’t worth bothering about. Ever feel like 
that > ” 

“ Perhaps I did,” said Martin ; ” but at the same 
time-” 

A sJidden quick knock stopped him. 

" 1 hat's Ring,” he said. 

I 11 open,” said Ned, springing from his place 

III 

The first word Ring said was : " Is he gone ? ”—Almost 
the same question as Ned Connell’s. Yet very different 
it sounded, for the men were very different. Ring’s 
voice was cold and keen ; you felt that his questions would 
follow one another in good sequence. Ned Connell 
would begin a subject at the end as readily as at the be¬ 
ginning. Then he was a bit of an athlete, a good hurler ; 
blond, loose-limbed ; as he strode along, a deep furrow 
was driven diagonally across the back of his coat, “ north¬ 
east, north-west ” Frank Bresnan had once described the 
simple rhythm. While Ring’s body never swung out of 
the perpendicular at all; and his face was sallow, rigid, 
square-browed, challenging : if a sculptor caught the 
expression he could write the word ” Well ? ” under the 
bust to explain it. Ned thought it a very good-looking 
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face : certainly he would have found it hard to fault its 
vci^' regular features. Rin" continued with J 

‘■You'll miss him. Martin; he had such good yarns, 
and he told them fine—an old hand.” 

■' Yes,” Martin mildly assented ; j^but Ned Connell 
brought warmth to the matter.^ 

” lie wa.s a terror—that’s what I call him, anyway; 
and he so old, after seeing such life ! Now, I can't bear 
Yanks ; perhaps I’m jealous ; but 1 liked your uncle, 
Martin.” 

lie stopped suddenly. 

'* Martin.” said Ring, ” did your uncle never meet 
Frank Bresnan ? ” 

” No, son^chow, they never met.” , 

” A pity, wasn’t it ? I’d like to sec them at it, story 
for story. The Irish race would go up a peg, I thiitk, 
after such a bout.” 

” By damned ! ” said Ned Con^ll, ” 'tis a pity— 
’twould be the devil entirely I ” fThcre was blazing 
enthusiasm in the voice, a vision in tnc eycs-^ld Rohan 
and Frank Bresnan ” at it.” He said no more. Neither 
did Martin nor Ring: they too had their visions— 
more complex than Ned's. Frank Bresnan was their 
brightest companion, their wit, their fellow of infinite 
j«t. 

I Martin’s mother brought in tea ; they drew round the 
table, and the conversation soon returned to the point 
where Ring’s entrance had interrvipted it/^ The threnody 
that N^-ails the departure of a successful Yank from an 
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Irish home-circle must needs have its say out. It was 
Ring who was now complaining r 

" I know there are places worse than Cork. It’s 
small and compact. It keeps busy—mostly about nothing, 
maybe. But there are parts of Dublin—and all Galway— 
where one’s heart goes cold. It takes some time to 
recover after seeing them.” 

Time out of mind, perhaps as far back as the disaster 
of Kinsale, Ireland has been talking in this hopeless strain ; 
the vigour of the nation seems to be abroad, only tlic 
timid at home. 'I’alk drooped for want of spirit. 

/Then the silence of the night entered the room— 
suddenly it seemed. I’hcir own tardy silence was lost in it. 
Outside, not a footstep, a voice, a breath of wind. 
“ Sleepy hollow ! ” whispered Martin, with a sly little 
smile of revenge : the others knew how much he liked 
the Lough for its quietness. They remained still for a 
second, until Ring, not seeing any use for blinds in such an 
unpeopled spot, sent them up the window with a little 
clatter. Then they saw an outpost gaslamp burning away 
without purpose ; and the moon had risen to help it, the 
houses in Crotomore on the opposite side of the little 
lake were gleaming; they saw them reflected in the 
water, white walb and an odd lamp-lit window. An 
autumn night, arresting in its stilly beauty, the sky frosty, 
full of stars ; one thought of the crimson and yellow 
leaves going cold to the heart under their jewelled armour, 
of the crust of the stubble fields beginning to crumble. 
Nature working towards its own ends, a thought beautiful 
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to dwell on, but not quick enough to supply the place of • 
what wc speak of as " Life.” 

Presently Ring turned to them from the window. 

" Listen,” he said. 

They heard nothing. Ned Connell stirred. Me was 
about to rise ; but Ring, stopping him with a little sign, 
once more leant his car towards the darkness outside. 
Then from very far away they heard a belated newsboy 

wail in a high-pitched, mournful cadence: “Body - 

found-in the Lee.” 

It W. 1 S like a whisper in their midst. It brought the 
wide and lonely spaces of the night in on top of them. 
They still listened, as if its repetition would further 
enlighten them ; and tvhilc they did so their imaginations 
were craving to banish the sense of chance out of human 
afTairs, were craving for completeness, for cause and 
efFcct, for design. In suicide there is effect, design, 
completeness—the ending of a tale. 

" Will I call him ? " said Ned. They turned, and 
stared at him for a moment. 

'■ No use,” said Martin, he’s gone up Crotomore.” 

Their ears were still attentive. The ” kenk ” ” kenk ” 
of the waterfowl was what they heard. 

” Docs that go on always ? ” Ring asked, with a toucli— 
of petulance, he meant the cry of the birds. Martin 
just bent his head. But Connell, quite ohUvious-of 
the wakeful birds, broke out, as if speech were relief, 
speaking against his own argument in his unaccountable 
way : 
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" There,” he said, with a fling of his hand, as if he 
threw something from him, ” there’s some poor devil 
who had enough of life—God forgive him ! ” He 
stood up and moved about busily, seemed almost to make 
a clatter. 

When his visitors had gone, Martin remained a little 
while at the door. He'heard Shandon chime out the 
miilnight from far acrois th^^^ver valley, the night was 
so still. 
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CHAPTER II. 


At the other side of the river valley from the Louj»h is 
Fair Hill. On its bald brow are many high-dyked, narrow 
lanes of brown earth, always miry, for herds of cattle are 
constantly using them, going from one field to another. 
One such lane ends in a clump of trees just thick enough 
to shelter a homely dwelling-house from the south-west 
winds as well as from the gaze of the city in the valley. 
A pleasant, buff-washed homestead, shyly backing 
into its sycamores and poplars. 

(,The sky was ripening tow’ards evening^ It was warm 
and mellow. With soft gold the sun touched the serried 
roofs of the city, the stone-white quayside walls, the sloping 
fields—with softest gold, for they were far away. But 
up here on Fair Hill the sun's rays, in spite of the trees, 
fell full and direct and sharp on the gable of the buff- 
coloured house, where against the wall, on an old wooden 
seat, open-jointed and weather-bleached, a young girl 
was sitting in the pleasant warmth^ bending over her 
sewing.* When the sun caught her hair directly, colour 
was lost; but what rich dark shadows elsewhere in the 
raven tresses ! The crimson garment on which she w’as 
working threw up into her face a warm tint, disguising 
its natural hue ; but about the car, where that red light 
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did not touch, how white and pearly the skin, tlic ea: 
itself, how delicate ! 

Bright grass, homely flowers—phlox, marigolds, gladi<ili 
—trembling poplar leaves, dancing shadows—Lily 
Bresnan’s nook on the hillside was an autumn lyric, 
mellow and glad, a sweet music that needed no heigliten- 
ing, no enriching, while that gentle girl, earnestly bent 
upon her task, lingered in the sun. She put the thread 
between her teeth and broke it. With a little clatter the 
scissors fell to the dappled ground. There it remained. 

A robin, quite suddenly, winged across her, and was lost 
in the sun-flushed foliage. Stitch, stitch, without 
hurry. The garment was held up and examined. She 
stooped and her fingers, but not her eyes, searched for 
the fallen scissgrs. Far away in the crowded valley a 
convent bell was ringing for evening Benediction. Then, 
again suddenly, the robin flung out a little phrase of 
njelody. It ceased, but the far-off bell continued, very 
sweet, very faint. The scissors once again fell to the 
ground. There it remained. 

Yet at that self-same hour Stevie Galvin was hasteningn 
up the hills from the city with such news for Lily Bresnan 
as would break up this evening peace. He, too, felt 
the mellow sunbeams caress his cheeks, eyes, and brow, 
but witti..,a poignant sense of bitter-sweet. His trouble 1 
—was it these swarming children ? His whole thought 
was to avoid them ; yet, every now and then he had to 
pause and disentangle his legs from a cluster of them. 
Poor and barefoot, wild-merry in the sun, how they 
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swarmed ! What to do or say to them he did not know. 
Such children never were ! An inctFablc light was on 
their heads. Their glee was angelic. They sang and 
clapped their hands. And Stevie Galvin was one to 
dwell on whatever was happening about him ; no matter 
what his errand was, the life, the atmosphere, through 
which he moved plucked music front him, wild or hurried 
or sad. He noticed now how the drowsy houses, the tliick- 
moated dusty streets, as well as the little heads of the 
merry children were all touched with that same happy 
radiance. To linger amongst them 1 If he had not to 
perform this Httcr task, to make known these sad tidings, 
how happily he could pass the afternoon, merely loitering 
in these homely streets I 

To stiffen his thought, he would repeat the formula he 
had prepared. It was short: but the shorter the better ; 
it would run the more swiftly from his tongue, and that in 
the end would be, not cruelty, but mercy. He would 
say . . . He found himself hurled from the pathway, 
a hulking figure, bent beneath a packing case, was growling 
at him, ” Can’t you mind yourself ? ” His thoughts 
were hardly disturbed; he would say, and with no 
comment, “ Miss Bresnan, your brother is drowned." 
And she would gasp : " Finnbarr ? ” And he would 
answer : " No, Frank.” 


11 . 

He had in his wanderings come on an ever-growing 
crowd that was making its way along the quays towards 
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ihe city. He joined it. Growing, growing, the crowd— 
every head in it riveted on the river—got forward as best 
it could over planks, sand heaps, chains and ropes, all 
the usual jettyside debris, without taking note of them : 
in the thick of the crowd only the shuffling feet made them¬ 
selves heard, as when a funeral approaches the graveside 
and the buzz of conversation ceases. But on the outskirts 
there was a constant babble of_ talk, questioning and 
impatient answering, and, loud and clear above everything 
else, a boy’s voice calling for his strayed companion, 
time after time. The steam-winches in the steamers 
ceased their whizz and rattle, and the blear-eyed coal- 
porters, glad of the moment’s rest, gathered to the off 
gunwale, a little rain of slack running downwards from 
the inverted baskets on their shoulders. 

"T^ging, as it were, this river-divided crowd (for 
whatever was happening on one guay side had its counter¬ 
part on the other) was a Blackrock fishing-boat. There 
were three men in it; two silent at the oars, the third 
silent in the bow, smoking a short bit of a pipe and looking 
about him in a nervous sort of way, as if unable to keep 
his eyes from straying to the onlookers. People wondered 
why he, unoccupied, should be there at all. The stern 
of the boat was hidden under a piece of dark sail-cloth, 
a comer of which, hanging overboard, left a track in the 
water. 

Stevie Galvin followed. He pushed his way into the 
whitewashed mpiguer - There he saw the face of the 
man who had been recovered from the river. Startled, he 
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was about to cry out. But he noticed that no one except 
himself had recognised the dead. He could not think 
what was best to do. He pushed into the open. A 
moment later he had forced himself again into the little 
crowd, ^oubt had overtaken himtv And again he looked 
at the dead. The mouth was ugry, wcedlike ; the lids 
were dragged-Iooking, one more so than the other ; 
still Stevie Galvin had made no mistake. He thought he 
should suffocate where he stood.^is heart tvas pumping 
with loud violence and his brain was reeling with a 
thousand imaginations, for he had seen the face of one 
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CHAPTER III. 

I. 

Frank Bresnan, whom Stevie Galvin had seen lying 
dead on a trestle table in the morgue, had been traveller 
for one of the largest tea-trade firms in the city. He was 
such an employee as the several people in authority sus¬ 
piciously watch in the beginning, challenged to it by 
unfailing punctuality, by impeccable correctness ; and 
in the end implicitly trust, assured for ever that both 
correctness and punctuality are accounted for by “ char¬ 
acter.” Quickly he rose from rank to rank. “ A good 
business man ” was his description in the office ; his 
“ owners ” could not help boasting of “ our Mr. Bresnan.” 
For the younger hands he was both pattern and standard. 
“ Get up like Bresnan ” was the parting advice when a 
youngster was sent on the road for the first time. And 
the still younger men, the boy hands, heard phrases like 
" Have a chat with Bresnan about it”—” Wire Bresnan 
at Dingle—he’s sure to know " Don't mind Sugrue's 
that 8 for Bresnan * so often that they wondered how 
the heads could let so much honour fall to a subordinate 
—surely they were very uncovetous men I The dry old 
clerks, half-bald and slightly cinnamon-tinted, awaited 
the inevitable "Who’s Mr. Bresnan” with curiosity, 
for they had a stock answer that often led to sniggering 
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complications—“ Who’s Bresnan ! ” they would reply, 
“ why, you explained a whole heap of things to him last 
week, and let me tell you, he thinks very highly of you.’' 
And they would look at the boy with eyes full of merri¬ 
ment. 

“ Made for travelling " was another description of him. 
Perhaps he was—as coal is made for burning : the more 
phlogiston, to use the convenient word of the old-time 
physicists, it contains, the sooner it becomes cinders. It 
may be that he began too young, was too ambitious, even 
too clever. Anyhow, it took him no time to master the 
knack of it—that traveller’s trick of adapting oneself 
entirely to the personality of the customer. He clothed 
himself with his customers ; they found him a man after 
their own hearts—and what is business among friends ? 

Friends 1 And this was to be his life’s work ! How 
weary of it all he was. The very country he worked in 
W’as against him ; the towns are small, the railways few 
and far bet^vecn. Set down in Macroom or Dingle, or 
Abbcyfeale after a two-hours’ journey in a cattle-buyers’ 
morning train, two or three hours' haggling succeeds, and 
then ? Then there is the billiard room and bar. What 
else ? The sanxe drab hotels, the same victuals, never 
too warm, the same hotel smell, the same hunting picture 
over the fireplace, the same paper on the walls or seem¬ 
ingly the same, bleached nearly colourless, gone thin all 
over, frayed at the architraves and skirtings, little crinkled 
ribbons of it fluttering and making a bobbin-like noise 
in the draught that sweeps under the door. And then. 
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the eternal shop-folk, never knowing their own minds ; 
the eternal hotel-folk, never in doubt about theirs. What 
brilliant, wayward, hungering mind could stand it ? 
Such variety as the life has pans out so poorly ! Cynicism 
comes apace, and claims one more fresh-faced, spick-and- 
span, young Mercury for its own ! The soft young man 
begins to live, not for the moment, a rule of life recom¬ 
mended by Thomas a Kempis, but for the drama of the 
moment, a thing far different. 

Frank Bresnan had come to that stage where he 
habitually found himself of afternoons stretched before 
hotel fires, not knowing whether he had climbed 
stairs or come straight in from the street through glass- 
panelled doors. What use was it to notice such things ? 
And had he ordered anything ? Inquired after a room ? 
Was he still in County Cork ? Or was this County 
Limerick—Ballinasloe or Bandon ? As for trains, he 
caught them by a sort of instinct; orders he booked 
mechanically—he found them perfect in his notebooks. 
Drooping before these cheerless fires, where talk, if any, 
was but a tinkling cymbal, how his heart yearned for a 
new life! These hunting pictures of scarl^ coats and 
wintry woods, like the loud-voiced young men he 
met with in the bars, affected him with a sort of nausea ; 
and the Buttering ribbons of wall-paper angered him as 
much as untidiness angers maiden ladies. This year had 
been a more terrible experience than last year; and the 
winter was coming on I ... A belated knight of 
the road would enter to him. There followed an 
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exhibition of wearj' fraternity ; yet soon their laughter 
might be heard at the end of the town ! 

Such Frank Bresnan’s daily round. His sorrow of 
heart increased with his budget of good stories ; yet no 
one who had seen him at home in Fair Hill, or, better 
still, holding sessions in Martin Cloyne's antique chair, 
a distracted audience around him, Cloyne himself, Ned 
Connell, Ring, and above all, Stevie Galvin, would 
have guessed how bitter his wayfaring had become ? 
Not a railway stoppage, not a hotel, not a customer, but 
seemed to have furnished a tit-bit for his wallet. He had 
a story of how a fat old women-grocer in Ennis embraced 
and wept over him, he bore such a resemblance to 
“himself” who was "after dying on her”—through 
drink. The things she said I The things he said in 
reply. His listeners fell with laughter. Then he would 
tell of a wooden-legged Connacht National Teacher 
who was writing a history of the world with the aid of 
a Bible, a History of Ireland, a " Family Doctor ” and 
an antiquated encyclopaedia he had bought at a priest’s 
auction. The wooden leg had much to do with his 
searchings for knowledge : as Frank retold them his leg 
stiffened out, undeniably wooden, striking against panels, 
chair-legs, shins, and ankles with resounding thumps, 
while, sobbing and wailing in the soft, sing-song Connacht 
accent, he would reel off, without a hitch, whole pages of 
Ruch unsophisticated history and in such Johnsonian 
imglish as made his battered friends cry out for mercy. 
How they laughed I And another story comes back : 
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of an old Mallow man who went about purchasing the 
dead cows of half Munster—“ God’s own killing ’’ was 
Franks phrase—to sell them in his shop as "prime 
Irish ” ; of how he used to lug the dead beasts on a com¬ 
mon car through the sleeping town in the dead of night, 
y ellin g out " Stop her," " Stop her ! ” as if his latest 
purchase was a frisky " Kerry " fresh from the hills ! 
While Frank told of his interview with the old villain, 
he was everything in turn—the jaded nag, the sleepy 
boy at her tvinkers, the dead beast, and " Stop her I’* 
himself—a man who pitied the poor I 

For the past two years, however, only rarely had Frank 
Bresnan come to hold sessions in Martin's chair. The 
very last time he came he brought his only brother, 
Finnbarr, who was little more than a boy, with him ; 
and, characteristically enough, after doing so had not 
referred to him at all. Perhaps he felt that he had done 
enough in making him free of the house of his dearest 
friend. There was little or no merriment that night. 
The spirit of laughter, usually so obedient to Frank’s 
wand, for some reason or other, refused his antics, 
and the night passed in quietness, even in dulness. 
Perhaps that wise spirit knew it for a meeting of farewell ? 
Already felt the gloom of a shadow cover them—that 
shadow that now would lift no more. 

II. 

The night before his death, Frank slept at home. 
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Towards dawn Lily, his sister, was awakened by sounds 
from his room. She listened, sitting up in the darkness. 
A voice was chattering, giinimbli ng, moaning—all the 
time, as it were, half-stifled in the veils of sleep. " Is it 
Finnbarr or Frank ? ” the ptF questioned herself, a 
nervousness gripping her, for the sounds though indistinct 
were, somehow, troubled and anxious. Yet monotonous 
also ; and they had begun to die away, and she had begun 
to notice the stillness of the night, when suddenly there 
was a great cry of " Help I " " Help I *' in a voice of the 
utmost anguish. No sleepiness stifled it. It was sharp, 
despairing. In a moment Lily was tapping at the door 
of the room where her brothers slept. Franks voice 
called out: 

" Well ? ■■ 

Was it you cried out ? " 

" Me. what ? " 

■* Did you call ? " 

“ No—Why ?” 

" I thought I heard you cry out." 

" You're dreaming, Lily." 

" Maybe 'nvas in your sleep ? " 

" In your sleep, I've been awake for hours—I—at 
least I think I was." 

" Was it Finnbarr, then ? " 

" Hush, we'll wake him." 

" He's not awake ? " she lowered her voice. 

" There’s not a stir out of him." His voice too was 
low. 
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" Are you sure ? ” 

" Go to bed, Lily." 

She turned from the door. Through a window on 
the stairs she saw a white fog everywhere along the river 
valley ; the boards of her room were cold to her feet; 
and the tips of her fingers were cold when she began to 
tell her beads. 

At six o’clock she rose, Frank having to catch the 7.30 
train to Bandon. Silently moving about, as her wont 
was, she prepared his breakfast. He had not much time 
to spare ; he sat at the table with his notebook before him, 
ticking off a name on this page and that. He finished 
sooner than Lily expected. - ^ 

" Where are you, Lil ?" he called, snatching his hat 
and bag. 

" Here, Frank," she answered from the little pantry. 

" So long, Lil, I'm off." She saw him swinging down 
the path. 

V. 

III. 

Such the morning of the day. Afternoon ripened to 
evening, and almost on the stroke of the Angelus Stevie 
Galvin brought her the terrible news. After interminable 
walking, driving, and interviews with strange people 
and brass-buttoned officials, Stevie Galvin all the time 
loyally helping, Lily Bresnan had sunk into a sleep of 
exhaustion. And once again voices were in her ears. 
Terrified, not realising where she was, yet vaguely 
conscious of something frightful having happened, she 
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sprang up, clutching the bed clothes nervously. Then 
she recognised that it was her father’s voice was speak¬ 
ing. “ How like Frank’s ” she thought ; never before 
had the likeness struck her. She strained her ear. The 
old man was talking to Finnbarr, his voice rising and 
falling, now loud and passionate, now wheedling and 
low, and the boy was answering in drowsy mono¬ 
syllables ; 

'* Wasn’t he a man ? " 

■' Yes, father.” 

” The shape and figure of a man ? " 

” Yes, father.” 

■' Didn’t he btst them all, I say ? '* 

“ Yes, father.” 

"Ilis likes were never known. . . . And now he’s 
drownded. I heard them say John Bresnan’s son was 
drownded. May the Lord have mercy on his soul and 
on all the souls of the faithful departed 1 ” 

” Yes, father.” 

Amen, boy.” 

" Amen, father.” 

” They may well say John Bresnan’s son is drownded.” 

" Yes, father.” 

You, Finn, you, I’m not sa^ng a word again you, 
far be it from me, but you can never fill his boots, ’tisn't 
in you, that’s the long and the short of it—you haven’t 

the pluck.Well, God, the mother has her 

boy again, ’tis too long she thought he was away from 
her.” 
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And so the voice went on, reiterating evei^’ bo;ist and 
whine ; but presently a new phrase came into it ; 

“ Are you awake, Finn ? 

'■ Yes, father.” 

“ At your age, and long before it too, he was a man, 
every inch of it ... are you awake, I say ? ” 

" Yes, father.” 

” They’ll be saying : ‘ John Bresnan, where’s yotir 
son ?' and I’ll say : ‘ The Lee water betrayed him.’ 
Arc you listening to me ? Is it asleep you are, ah 1 ” 

And Lily heard the sound of a blow, and the boy’s 
voice rang out sharp in the night, one cry only, more of 
surprise than pain. 

” Now maybe you’ll listen to me . . . sleeping 

away and your poor brother .... below in the 
dead-house ! ” 

But Lily tapped at the wall and there was silence. She 
listened for a moment. ’The silence was unbroken. A 
moment longer she listened, sitting quite still, her eyes 
staring ; then—Frank had been listening to them ! was 
looking at them—at her father, at Finnbarr, at herself, 
although darkness was everywhere ; and he was powerless 
to help, for his eyes were full of pity, clear and bright with 
it, as she noticed, but very, very far away ! ” Jesus, 

Mary, Joseph ” whispered her shivering lips, ” Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph ”... . and the vision was dimmed 
in a flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER IV 
I. 

The next night Frank Bresnan lay at home; and, on 
account of the tragic nature of the death, the people had 
gathered in great numbers to the wake. The sitting- 
room was thronged with men ; every chair was filled, 
and many stood along the walls and in the dooi^vays. In 
the other rooms were groups of women. Many of them 
wore heavy woollen shawls of so thick a material that the 
foldings of them came up almost to their ears. Others 
wore the traditional hood-cloak, the hood, throwm back, 
exposing the white linen cap that goes with it. Others 
again had up-to-date hats and bonnets that shook plumes 
at one another across the room. The younger women, 
though there were not many of them in this place, sat 
cuddled together, and in the restrained excitement of their 
talk touched one another's knees, hands, blouses. 

Cups of tea were being constantly filled and emptied_ 

not all, for here and there on the table remained a cup 
partly or entirely full, nobody caring to disturb it lest its 
owner should return. Knives and spoons lay scattered 
about, and at one comer a glass of porter had been over¬ 
turned, the cloth was stained. In this room young 
women, Lily's friends, were going to and fro constantly. 
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Downstairs all this. Above lay Frank Bresnan in a 
brown, very new-looking shroud, a small crucifix in his 
nerveless fingers, a larger crucifix hanging on the wall 
above his head. Four candles burned in a cluster on a 
white-covered table at the bedside ; the room smelled of 
them, and was unpleasantly warm, although there was no 
fire in the grate and the sash had been raised—the window- 
blind was puffed out into the air. And here the wit, the 
man of the world, the cynic, lay taking his rest—here 
in the midst of a crowd of middle-aged, gossiping women, 
all eyes. It was as if he had stolen backw'ards into 
childhood again, or, at least, had become no fit companion 
for men. One that had known him, seeing him now in 
such a circle, helpless, silent, immovable, might imagine 
a certain touch of triumph in the cold eyes of the gossips. 

In this room the talk was carried on in low tones— 
such women have no difficulty in preserving the proprie¬ 
ties ; it was not so do\vnstairs : there was quite a lively, 
good-humored hum, many a story being told that Frank 
Bresnan himself would have greatly wished to hear. 
But no, he was left to the all-knowing, gossiping tongues 
of the women above ; and. as if the talk itself were not 
torture enough, whenever it Bagged for an instant some 
of those present, to improve the occasion, would be 
sure to hit upon some lugubrious reflection that would 
focus once again every eye in the room on the dead man’s 
lace. " Look now, Mrs. Moloney, do you mean to tell 
me he hasn't a look of his poor mother from here ? " 
If the dead lips twitched, if the eyelids quivered beneath 
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the dull and stupid scrutiny, would anyone who had known 
him alive wonder at it ? 

It was late when Martin Cloyne got free from business, 
for the Christmas orders were already coming in. When 
he arrived at Fair Hill the house was crowded. A few 
words with Lily, just a pressure of the hand, and then 
Mrs. Tobin, Lily's aunt, a low-sized, bustling woman, 
” well used to trouble, my dear, don’t spare me ” made 
her appearance : Lily had to attend to her, and Martin 
was imperceptibly urged into the sitting-room, and 
there, just as imperceptibly, urged still further into a 
corner, wedged into it in fact, to sit, as long as may be, 
silent as a stone. 

The talk around him had long since drifted from death 
by drowning into more accustomed channels. Now it 
was of the day's work, of masters and men and odd 
characters. At his elbow Martin found the inevitable 
Radical. He was a young, low-browed, thoughtful- 
looking joiner, his hair and eyes equally dark. There 
was not a touch of repose in any of his features : it was 
easy to see why he was such a reckless democrat. The 
day of the workingman had come, he held, if he only knevy 
it. It was he would govern the future Ireland, as surely 
as the peasant (who was no workingman) had done s6 
in the past. Tliose around him agreed with every word 
he said. " That’s so,” they answered his oratorical 
questions (he despised oratory) and this they followed 
up with ” 'Tis a fact,” not speaking to him at all, but 
turning to one another, with no great seriousness, one 
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could see. They would not hurt his feelings^for the 
world, he was so very earnest. He swept on and on. 
Martin soon became aware that another pair of eyes 
besides his own were intent on the group. Almost at 
the other side of the room, also alone, sat a feverish- 
looking young man with innocently-tender, down-drawn 
lips, no joiner by his appearance. To him, as Martin 
saw, every word of the progressive Radical was a stab. 
“ What is going to happen " he wondered ; and as if to 
inform him/the watcher made an almost unnoticed move 
towards the^oup, a stealthy, cat-like approach. A 
second move brought him to the edge of the battle. 
There he crouched, ready to spring. Martin, 
catching his face in profile, saw that he had the 
Don Quixote touch all over him : a dangerous slope 
of forehead, a significant mobility of brow—one 
who made speeches to himself surely, there was 
an uneasy Gothic arch in either eyebrow, he had 
a thin neck, and a head that was nowhere globular, but 
cut into small planes, as if every fulness had been sheared 
off. As Martin scanned him there vfas another ^dden 
move, and " That's all Socialism" he heard, rasped 
out in a voice that choked with emotion. At once there 
was a gap in the talk, and the little circle widened to give 
the new protagonist room. Martin thought of putting 
in a quiet word, but the quivering voice forestalled him 
(anyway it is certain Martin would never have ventured 
to interfere) Your sort of progress, we can only adopt 
it by flinging overboard the Irish Nation, the Irish 
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Nation . . . overboard! ” There was an instant’s 

silence, the silence of great expectation. “ Very well,” 
answered the Radical, with perfect calm ; he had met 
the like of this before, it was all child’s play, as ever^-one 
should presently see. Then he proceeded to lay down 
his thesis, with Medixval preciosity, beginning with 
some Reform Bill or other. ” Stop now,” the other 
would blurt out again and again, whereupon, always with 
unruffled calm, the Radical would crave pardon to finish 
his statement. 

Martin began to feel uneasy. He saw the Don getting 
Grosser and Grosser. Again he thought of joining in for 
quietness’ sake; at that moment, however, a young 
woman, who had previously brought him a glass of wine, 
which, by the way, he had not yet touched, approached 
him and whispered ; ” Miss Bresnan wants to see you.” 
Leaving the wine untasted (with a passing thought that 
everyone noticed the fact), he rose to follow the girl; 
he heard the parliamentary debate becoming more and 
more heated, the new protagonist reiterating ; ” But are 
you a Socialist ? tell me that ? ”—a man evidently not 
skilled in discussion. 


II. 

Passing through the doorway Martin heard an argu¬ 
ment about dogs. In the hall the talk was of rural porter, 
how when you slanted the measure you could count six 
different colours. From the kitchen he heard the old 
women deep in gossip : their voices had the sound of 
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praying. In the tea-room the gentle, subdued 
voices of the young, close-clustered girls were, by 
contrast, like the sound of tiny silver bells at a great 
distance. Lily was neither here nor in the kitchen, 
where his guide led him, seeking her. 

He was then taken upstairs and into the room where 
Frank lay. He knelt at the foot of the bed for a few 
minutes ; the women ceased their gossip to gaze at him. 
Lily was not here either. He passed from the room with 
desperate pity in his heart—Frank Rresnan, of all men 
in the world, to be lying there, in such company ; stared 
at all night long, and not able to turn his face to the 
wall ! His heart misgave him. He, too, had had a hand 
in this tragedy, it seemed : he had let Frank slip away 
out of his life. 

Lily met him at the door ; she led him across the 
landing into her otvn room—the only unoccupied room in 
the crowded house. 

" Oh, Martin,” she said, when the door had closed 
behind them. 

Lily . . . Lily . . , don’t . . . don't,” and the 
thnbrc_p£his voice deep.ex]Led suddenly. A wave of emo¬ 
tion, quick with self-reproach, overwhelmed him, so that 
he could hardly trust himself to speak a word. On the 
8 |)ot, he despised himself. How had it come about that 
he had been so utterly cold until tliis moment ? He 
shudder ed to think of the question. Under this girl’s 
roof he had been^istening to, he had even found amuse¬ 
ment in the people's stupid arguments and stories, she 
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moving about all the time, her heart stifled with tears 
kept back. Me had callously set himself to study the men 
and women about him while the companion of his boy¬ 
hood. the light and glory of them, lay cold and rigid and 
helpless beneath the terribly shallow eyes of a crowd of 

gossiping women. Me was ashamed. 

And while his thoughts swept on, so violent were their 
judgments of himself, that his whole will gave itself up 
to an effort at self-control ; it was the one thing needed. 
.And. as one docs on recovering from a spell of unconscious¬ 
ness. he became minutely obscr\'ant of the dull, insensate 
things about him. The single candle-flame burned \vith 
a steady, an almost astral solemnity. “ Lily . . . Lily, 
he muttered at the ear of the sobbing girl, and beUvecn 
one word and the other his eye, his brain was full of the 
candle-flame burning away, unutterably callous. And 
the clock ticked away, and it was only with an effort he 
interrupted it with the phrase " Lily, Lily ” so attentive 
to its pendulum had he become. Between clock and 
candle-flame there seemed some sort of fellowship. Then 
he heard a chair move in the room below, and he thought 
how he had longed to enter the lists, and how he had 
hesitated, as was his custom when it appeared that some¬ 
thing unforseen might arise from his interference. And 
still murmuring " Lily, Lily,” he found himself straining 
his ear to catch a second movement below ; for the sound 
of the heavy chair, the ticking of the clock, and the white 
candle-flame were now all united in his thoughts. His 
eyes were gazing at Lily's altar niche, little pale-blue 
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curtains that almost hid a cream-coloured s.tatuctte of the 
V'irgin : at any other time he would surely have thouglu 
of the girl’s fingers touching these little curtains, arrang¬ 
ing the homely flowers ; now, statuette and all, the altar 
niche had become part of that external world of candle- 
flame, clock, and moving chair, the world that he himself 
belonged to, callous, silent, watchful, going about its 
daily round ! The girl, grief-warm, trembling, struggling 
in vain with her emotion, belonged to another world : 
and it was his effort at self-control had brought the division 
about. No sooner, however, had he thus, as it were, 
overtaken his forethoughts, and come to a conclusion, 
than he felt alien to them, done with them, and at once he 
found himself deep in a tide of memories, quick with 
them, at one with Lily in her sorrow. They rushed 
upon him. Indeed that tide had been rising all the 
time higher and higher, even while he strove to keep 
from it by gripping at externals, as if he should 
try to win his nature from its instincts by dangling 
raree-shows before it, as is done to a crying child. 
Before he knew what he would say he had said : 

When we were at-.” He stopped suddenly. He 

was about to say '' at Youghal ” where all three, Lily, 
Frank, and himself, had had one specially memorable 
holiday in the old days ; and where he had first noticed 
how every passing stranger would rivet his eyes on the boy's 
bright face, leaving himself and Lily unheeded. What 
he had said was enough for the sobbing girl. It was in 
the past tense. She struggled with her grief. She drew 
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in deep breaths. Then she raised her head and, looking 
at Martin with shining eyes, spoke a few words that 
made him wince. 

" Martin,” she said, ” your word was law with him, 
you never guessed how much he thought of you ; his 
letters were full of you.” 

And M.-irtin in his agony, making no answer, she 
continued, as if her scorching words had been words of 
comfort : 

" Whenever he went up to your place lately, Martin, 
’twas I asked him to go. He was beginning to think 
that you were tired of him ; and I knew it wasn't so.” 

Hut Trank had not been up at Martin's house for six 
months ; and Martin knew why : tliey had tired of each 
other ; it was true. 

” Lily,” he said at last, and his voice tvas full and rich 
with certainty. ” 1 should have come up here to Frank 
and I didn't.” He jerked out the last word. The girl 
rose with a quick movement, and held him with a look 
of searching dread. 

" Martin,” she said, with swift earnestness, ” why 
do you say that ? ” 

” Because I often thought of doing so,” he answered as 
swiftly. The sharpness passed out of her eyes ; there u’as 
relief in the sudden lift of her whole body, in her deepened 
breath. He, too, felt relieved, but what the danger was 
he would not revert to. He had no longer any doubt, 
however, that the same vague fear about the nature of 
Frank’s death that was besetting himself, was also be- 
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setting Lily, that it was torturing her. He ho[>cd his 
answer had given the girl to understand no more than that 
he was sorry he had not been more open and free in iiis 
affection for Frank. He was glad to see lier draw a chair 
forward ; she now sat opposite him. She told him, 
nen’ously, as if she feared to make things too clear, the 
incident of the morning of Frank’s death, how she heard 
the cry for help and went to Frank’s room. There was 
inquiry in her every word. 

He told me, Martin, that he had been lying awake for 
hours. That is what is on my mind, .^d then his cry 
for help—as if he was already—drowning—O Virgin 
Mother 1 ” She covered her eyes. 

'■ You're sure ’twas Frank's voice ? " 

Not sure, but twasn’t Finnbarr’s, nor father’s— 
though Frank's is a bit like father's." She couldn’t use 
the past tense in speaking of one who now had no voice. 

If twas Franks voice, he cried out in his sleep; 
to cry out and he awake, 'twould be the last tiling Frank 
would do, you know that, Lil.” 

Yes, that s true ; but there wa$ a cry, and I went to 
his room immediately, and he was awake." 

'■ Of course, he woke with the cry. A dream is a 

moment's work. He was awake. He fell asleep—a 

minute’s sleep, a moment's dreaming, doesn’t that explain 

everything, Lily ? But of course one could keep thinking 

of anything—and make a mystery out of it. You mustn’t 
do it." 

If he were awake," she spoke as if she had not clearly 
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followed Martin’s words, “ what had he been thinking 
of—whilc I slept ? ” She choked on the last word. 

" Surely, Lily, you're not going to keep on twisting a 
fancy like that ? ’* 

The tears were running down her checks. She was 
deep in her own thoughts. He quieted her and rose. 

*' Let’s go down, they’ll be wanting you.” 

lie caught up the candle, as if he were at home, where 
usually there was no light outside his room. 1 he door 
was half-opened in his hand before he saw his mistake ; 
he replaced the light on the table with a wan, shy little 
smile of confusion, and Lily noticed it. She saw that his 
emotion was deeper than appeared. Her eyes followed 
him as he went out. 

” I’ll stay here a minute,” she said, closing the door 
behind him. 

He found himself staring straight into the death-room. 
Between the women’s shapeless bonnets he could catch 
just a glimpse of the white face, so piteous in its stillness : 
” For God’s sake. Marlin, take me out of this ” seemed to 
be its mute appeal. 

To check the thought Martin reached for the stair-rail. 
He heard a little splash of water in Lily’s room ; he knew 
she was bathing her eyes. 


III. 

The hall door stood ajar, moonlight filling the space. 
Out into it Martin walked, for he could not dream of 
making his way back into the cheerful crowd. High 
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above the southern hills the moon was journeying on in 
great peacefulness. The city lay in a soft twilight. 'I'lie 
only sound Martin caught was the laboured puff-pufl' 
of a train slowly climbing a distant hillside. 

Listlessly he walked along by the front of the house 
and, turning the corner, came on Finnbarr, I/ily's younger 
brother, leaning against the wall in a strange attitude of 
loneliness, his hands behind his back, his eyes staring 
frigidly before him. Martin felt for the boy and thought 
to show it. 

" 'Tis nice and cool here, Finn,” he said, almost 
brightly, 

’Tis,” answered the boy, and by a certain unwitting 
hardness in the tone Martin knew that his words had 
drawn something harsh across his young grief. He had 
made no allowance for the fact that imagination is the most 
tyrannous faculty in boyhood ; that a boy’s imagination, 
unlike a man's, does not catch to let go again, but seizes 
and worries- The image of death had now come close 
to Finnbarr's mind for the first time : his mother’s death 
he could not remember. Death was now in his thoughts 
and all other images were impotent. 

” Finn,” Martin tried again, ” isn’t it a long time since 
you were at the Lough ? ” 

“ I'll go up . . . next week . . . maybe.” The boy 
spoke with effort; he was trying to realise his new 
world. 

” Finn, you’ll have to take care of Lily now.” 

" Lily is all right.” He did not mean to be rude, but 
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he was powerless to fix his thoughts on tlie future : his 
brother Frank was dead for ever. 

'■ I'inn, if it happened elsewhere you might be running 
about now, not knowing.” The boy’s head swung vip ; 
here was one who knew where his own thoughts had been 
—how unlike those horrible people in the house, drink¬ 
ing their bottles of stout, comfortably chatting ! 

” Oh,” he said, ” 'twould be worse.” There was a 
pause ; and then he spoke as if impelled to it. 

■' When he used to be away I used to be making up my 
mind to tell him . . . things . . . when he came home 
. . . and ...” 

” And you never told him ? " 

" I couldn't.” Hopeless, he broke down, Martin would 
misconceive him, like everyone else. Hut Martin leant 
his back against tlte wall, there was companionship in that; 
and the Uvo could now talk easier, not looking at all at 
each other—a strange enough group in the moonlight, 
high over the quiet city, a full house, lighted up, 
murmuring behind their backs, a corpse in the middle 
of it. 

” You couldn’t tell him, ... of course you couldn't, 
he was your brother.” He spoke as if that might have 
been taken for granted. The boy gladdened at the 
words ; for the first time in his life he felt that some 
people were wiser than others, and kinder too. But how 
could he say all this ? He moved a little until Martin 
and himself were quite close, but there was no sound of 
movement. 
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" Finn,” said Martin, ” Frank understood all right, 
you may be sure of it.” 

The boy's face flashed up at him, electrified, radiant, 
searching for words. 

” Come, Finn, I’ll have to get my coat. I’ll be going.” 
He put his hand lightly on the lad’s shoulder, and in that 
way they went towards the door. But soon Finnbarr 
drew quickly back, standing still. Martin stopped too, 
wondering. The boy had caught his father’s voice ; it 
was thick and indistinct. 

“ Good night, Ben; good night,” it was saying, 
“ good night. When 1 saw you to-night ... I thought 
. . . of the old times . . . but I have no heart to be 
remembering them . . . to-night . . . 'Twould break 
me heart . . . To-night, me right hand is cut ofl of 
me. 'Tis you can understand that; 'tis for me long 
home I’ll be making from this day out. My trusty 
friend, good-night to you, good-night, and wanst more 
. . . good night . . . Ben, wan^ moment, come here, 
Ben . . . ” 

” We’ll go round to the back,” said Finnbarr, in a 
whisper. He had caught Martin by the sleeve; he 
was almost dragging him along, lest he should come 
on his father in that stupid condition. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Martin Cloyne had often heard of a girl named Minnie 
Ryan. He had heard of her as Lily Bresnan’s dearest 
friend. And it was her name, surely, he had heard 
mentioned in connection with Stevie Galvin's. But that 
wa-s some time ago ; when, he could not say. The girl 
who had brought him the glass of wine at the wake, and 
who, later on, had bidden him come to Lily, he had at 
the time scarcely noticed. She was tall, he recollected, 
healthy-coloured, with homcly-looking eyes, and a 
broad sensible-looking chin—not an uncommon face : 
if the nose were shortened, and the resulting appearance 
of callous levity added to the whole face, the girl might 
pass for an English country girl—until she spoke. So 
much, perhaps, Martin Cloyne had noticed of her. At the 
funeral again he had seen her. She stood, everywhere 
unobtrusively, at Lily's elbow. Then for the first time 
Martin said to himself, “ This must be Minnie Ryan.” 

As Ned Connell and himself walked down ShanakicI 
Road from Curraghkippanc grave-yard, where Frank 
Bresnan had been laid to rest, he thought of settling the 
matter. 

*' That girl with Lily, Ned, was that Minnie Ryan ? " 

” Who else ? Don’t you know her ? ” Ned answered, 
surprised. 
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“ I fancy I saw her before ; I wasn’t sure. A kind¬ 
looking girl.” 

■' A fine girl—too good for him ; for Stevie I mean ; 
far too good for him.” 

Ned’s language had no subtlety about it; it never failed 
to express sincerely, if not lucidly, what was in his mind. 

” For Stevie ? Nonsense ; no girl could be too good 
for Stevie." 

But sure ’tis all over. That’s more of his tantrums. 
He’s s ulking about something or other. That’s why he 
wasn’t at the funeral to-day, I’m almost sure.” 

” It's not all over, surely ? ” 

'■ They say it is.” 

” It can’t be. I don't think Minnie Ryan or anybody 
else should e.xpect Stevie to do his, . . his wooing like 
another; I mean in a straight-on fashion. Fits and 
starts would be more like him. Did he ever stick at 
anything ? ” 

” Maybe ’tisn’t all over ; but he’s always alone anyway ; 
and Minnie is always with Lily—and that’s not how it 
used to be.” 

” Had his brother’s going away anything to do with it ? 
I often thought Stevie is not quite the same since then,” 
said Martin. 

” They had some sort of a quarrel between them, 
there’s no doubt about it. His brother was hard to get 
on with—wasn’t he ? Had a high opinion of himself. 
I always felt uncomfortable when he was about.” 

” Weren’t they very unlike—for two brothers ? ” 
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" ’Twould be a good thing for Stevie to have a girl like 
Minnie Ryan at home before him of an evening though." 

" 'I'hat it would." And from these reflections there 
evidently arose many thoughts, for they continued to walk 
on in silence. 

They were swinging down the hillside at a good pace. 
The beautiful autumn-keen air from the river vallev was 
setting their ner\’cs tingling joyously, and at last Ned had 
to break out : 

'■ Good God ! to think of us leaving Frank Bresnan 
after us in Curraghkippane 1 Stevie and himself will 
have no more arguments.” 

” They won't." 

Martin answered warily. He was sorry Ned’s thoughts 
had taken that direction. With Stevie Galvin Martin 
would have welcomed speech at any time and on any 
subject, even the most intimate. But not so with Ned 
Connell. A good heart he had, large and simple, yet 
there were many subjects beyond his ken—and Frank 
Bresnan was one. Ned's reminiscences of him would 
be of such a nature ; expressed, too, with so much of 
Ned's rough-and-tumble enthusiasm, as would bring 
Frank up before Martin's eyes, mocking and grinning, 
hilarious at being remembered in such temts—and what 
sensitive mind could bear to have the spirit of his friend 
evoked in his least likeable mood. Perhaps he also 
feared something more dreadful than this inept evocation 
of tlie dead. 

* 
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Yes,” he answered, warily, hoping that Ned would 
lapse again into silence. But no ! 

'■ I can’t put it out of my mind—the end he met.” 

Martin trembled, this was what he feared ; Ned, however, 

fortunately went straight on. " So unlike him ! ’Tis 

very strange. 'Twas a good job, anjway, 'twas Stevie 

Galvin broke the news to Lilv. No fear he'd make a 

mistake in a thing like that. He wouldn't say a word too 

manv/' 

# 

" He wouldn’t,” said Martin, inw’ardly thinking that it 
was a better job the task hadn't fallen to Ned, who would 
be sure to say a hundred words too many. 

'' You know Searls was saying that down in Blackrock 
where the body was found ..." 

" I’ll be taking this tram—So long! ” said Martin, 
jumping on one that was just starting near the O’Neill- 
Crowley Bridge. He felt he was rude, but it would be 
little less than an act of disloyalty towards his dead 
friend to listen to any more. This was his thought. But 
seldom do our actions arise from such simple motives. 
Martin might have also considered within himself whether 
the Bresnan family had not become within the last few 
days of far greater interest to him than ever before. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

After the wake the house was badly in need of tidying- 
tip, and in this the housekeeper, Mary, had been engaged 
all dav. She was a country woman, now old and small, 
but hardy, with pursed lips and sunken, grey eyes. 
Self-absorbed and silent, a true Celt, she despised senti¬ 
ment ; yet, in spite of this native vigour of mind, there was 
in her grey eyes the trouble of a sense of mystery. 

Lily was helping her. She was a rather tall girl, slight, 
her face a trifle too long, and, beneath the luxurious black 
hair, strangely pale. The p.ilencss had a richness in it, 
however ;—it did not suggest the mere ab.'tencc of colour ; 
and the black hair had a richness in it too,—it did not 
suggest the mere absence of light. Except towards 
her throat, where it was full, the flesh was lightly 
moulded on the bone ; no heaviness anvnvherc—it was 
a type of face the old Florentines loved to sculpture. Her 
eyes were grey, but they became almost hazel, full of little 
specks of gold, when her thoughts were swift. And in 
repose her lips were pensive. Seen in profile her head 
and neck inclined a little foi^vard, not stooped, but like 
a flower that would droop to the grass only for the sun. 
Her shoulders as she listened to your complaints would 
gather towards you, a movement scarcely perceptible, 
yet sufficient to make you yield up all your secrets. She 
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breathed an atmosphere of grave tenderness and sym¬ 
pathy and gentleness, like the plants that grow in wood¬ 
lands, where both winds and suns are tempered. Yet 
with all this timidity of aspect and delicacy of soul, there 
was about her a certain frankness, of which you became 
aware when she laughed out—hearty and free—her lips 
making no effort to hide her irregular teeth. It was 
not often she laughed. It had never struck her that she 
had been sent into this world to have a good time. Rest¬ 
ing on her breast, where a locket might be, was a rather 
large medal of the Immaculate Conception, “ Monstra 
Te Esse Matrem ” inscribed on the rim. 

Very different from his sister was the boy Finnbarr. 
He was not lacking in signs of refinement, but his notice¬ 
able characteristic was strength. He was full-coloured, 
and his eyes were rich and dark : beneath them, in either 
cheek, was a heart-shaped patch of crimson, not outstand¬ 
ing until his blood was hot with excitement, with anger or 
shame; then it was worth while to see these t^vo heart- 
shaped bannerets flame out in kinship with the glowing 
eyes. His mouth was full, yet tight, the upper lip well- 
cut and stiff. He had neither the wit of mind nor grace 
of body that his brother had had. Finnbarr’s mind was not 
agile ; and as for his body, everyone noticed the stubborn 
set of the head on the shoulders, the disproportionate 
width of the shoulders themselves. The stiff lip, the hot 

eye, the stubborn neck—these were what lived in the 
memory. 

All day long he had been about the house. Tiie 
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had enticed hitn again and again to a scamper over Faggot 
Hill. But he contented himself with little moody wan¬ 
derings about the straw-coloured fields and the patch of 
garden around the house. To go further ahcld would 
be wrong ; it would be like going a-plcasuring (a common 
word in Cork). 

At nightfall he set to with vigour and put many things 
aright that Lily and Mary had decided to leave over till 
morning, so tired they were. And as he did so, the old 
woman was busy at the fire, and Lily was laying the table 
for the deferred tea, and its old atmosphere of quiet and 
ortlcrliness was coming back once more into the house. 
He felt it stealing over him like a grateful warmth ; the 
homely kitchen and its simple furniture shone with a 
beauty they had never shown before ; and his sister and 
the old woman moved about like spirits, gentle and 
benign. His soul trembled to note it all : he was putting 
off the boy. The charm of quiet—he had never referred 
to it before. And I lome !—a place set far apart from the 
wide world (“ The thoughts of youth arc long, long 
thoughts.") I And then, old Mary, with her memories 1 
But above all, Lily—LtVy, it was the right name for her 1 
In his heart the boy prayed a blessing on the place and all 
in it. But ... if only there tvas someone with whom 
he could speak of these things ; someone who would 
understand him, who would understand him without any 
words, any speech at all I 

n'he little secrets, not little to itself, of his young heart 
had never been whispered to mortal. He knew by instinct 
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that there was such a thing as sympathy, that it was a 
balm ; but its actual healing power he had never known. 
In the dark of night, across the room, from bed to bed, 
he had often hoped to utter his confusions, his hopes, to 
his brother’s ears. But his brother had always seemed 
so tired, so reserved ! Many and many a night I-innbarr 
had been on the point of calling him ; yet had refrained, 
for the telling would require the use of such words as were 
never used ! 

There had been something impalpable between them, 
preventing intimacy. 

What the boy could not see was that there was a gulf 
of ten years between them. Nature had put it tliere. 

Frank had been already enthroned when Finnbarr first 
looked abroad on the world, and his throne had ten steps 
leading to it, every one of them a year of wonder. He was 
already old in heroism. Cleverness, daring, manliness— 
how could the father help remarking on such (jualities, 
and in such terms as must inspire the younger brother to 
Simulation ? And if he never ceased remarking them, it 
was only his earnestness. Can one repeat a good thing 
too often ? And so the boys grew up—a gulf " rough- 
tvrought of clumsy Time’s rude mall and saw ” dividing 
them ; and. Nature's trick again, just when the younger, 
getting into his stride, had begun to lessen the space be- 
t^scen them, behold, the gulf suddenly become eternity ! 
And so the boy was lonely. 

It was worse than loneliness, there was a tinge of 
guilt in it. For, struggling forw’ard all these years— 
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so he put it to himself—after his successful brother, he 
had left Lily very much to herself! Might she, too, 
not have suffered from loneliness ! That was why this 
evening his eyes, his strong brown eyes, were following 
the pale face of his sister wherever it shone, the love and 
light of worship glowing in them. Indeed he was looking 
at her for the first time. 


II. 

He was standing awkwardly in the middle of the room 
when she suddenly turned full on him. It took him a 
moment to recover himself. 

" Anything else to be done before we have tea, Li! ? " 
he said. It was a curious way of saying “ Lily, I love 
you ! ” for no less was in his heart. She did not interpret 
aright, and who could blame her, the language of boyhood 
is so strange, its lyric so literal I 

■' Nothing else, Finn,” she answered. A shade of 
trouble perplexed his eyes : his brother had not under¬ 
stood him, neither would his sister 1 Turning away, he 
found the old woman gazing at him with questioning 
sympathy. He couldn’t stand that, he walked straight 
out of the room 1 

Opening the front door, he heard his father approach¬ 
ing, and hearing a second voice, he knew old Ben Mulcahy 
was with him. Their feet were shuffling heavily, uneasily, 
on the gravel. And their talk was broken, too. Some¬ 
times they spoke at the same time, not heeding each 
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other ; at other times one voice rumbled on alone. His 
father was spluttering out : “ 'Tis a lonesome house, and 
a desolate house, as I might say, this night—what do you 
say ? You’re not going to deny it ? . . . " The other 
voice was rneandering on on its own account : ” Boys 
together in the streets of Cork we war, and men together, 
and ot^ld men together, be jakus, we war Then, 

as if it \vere enough for him to have caught up the theme 
in this case, the boy found his father’s voice again in his 
ears : “ The flower of the flock, as I might say, Ben 
Mulcahy, snatched away, by the Will of God for His 
own wise ends.” But again old Ben’s voice ousted his 
father s : *' 'Twould be a quare thing altogether if on an 
occasion like this, an occasion like this, I'd refuse to sit 
with you and watch with you . . . Then there was 
a confused jumble of words, out of which he picked his 
fathers voice again: "The Lord between us and all 
haruin, a sudden and unprovided end ! ” 

They staggered into the hall, Finnbarr retreating 
before them. His father, a big man, was leaning help¬ 
lessly on Ben Mulcahy, who was small and tough. Finn¬ 
barr stood looking at them, his brows drawn and his whole 
mouth big, as it were, with anger. 

This is the only boy I have left.” There was a 
b|cnding.of pity and scorn in the tone. 

Lave him alone, he’s a good boy." 

What am I saying agin him ? Far be it from me. 
But when I think of him we’re after leaving above at 
Curraghkippane—'tis a poor thing he seems in me sight— 
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a poor thing indeed . . . Finnbarr gave a sigh of 
relief to find the kitchen empty, both Lily and Mary 
having gone upstairs at the men's approach. Near the 
fire, along the wall, was an old-fashioned settle painted 
red, and on this the father threw himself in an accus¬ 
tomed posture, while Ben, like an Irish fairy in a picture, 
squatted on a low stool beneath his eyes—the master’s 
eyes. Ben had a hiimorous old face, nut-coloured, 
except in the brow, which was yellowish-white beneath 
the straight, thatch-like hair. His eyebrows were almost 
always raised, hidden beneath the thatch. Ilis lids were 
hinge-hound ; they never moved. When you caught 
a glimpse of the dark pupils, you thought of a merry, 
reckless terrier ; when you espied the white, you thought 
of the kernel of the nut which the whole face suggested. 
His lips were sinuous and long ; the lower drooped under 
the helpless weight of the upper. He ^^'as in appearance 
humorous, quaint, elfish. In his younger years he kept 
a bootmaker's shop in the Main Street. John Bresnan 
in these times kept a builder's yard in Dominick Street. 
They were smart enough, maybe, in these old happy- 
go-lucky years. 

The man of the house on the settle thought himself in 
a very imposing attitude. His left leg was limp along the 
scat, his right went in a stiff line to the ground, on which 
the heel rested heavily. His right arm, hcavy'-handed, 
hung dead in a plumb line, his left ^vas laid along the back 
rail of the settle; in the fingers hung a clay pipe, 
shakily, momentarily escaping disaster. Ben blinked up 
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at him, confessing to something masterful in the 
pose. 

“ What I would be saying was that it was a pitv, so it 
was, that Frank wasn’t young when we war young, you 
an' me, the time there used to be great sport and life in 
Cork City.” 

" 'Twas so," said Ben. 

" When the Kerry butter used to be coming into the 
market below on horse-back all the way from Cahir- 
civeen." 

'■ And from Dingle, too,” 

" From Dingle, too, and that’s farther. You may sing 
there was money in Cork in them days.” 

" There was.” 

" There was more money in the slaughter houses in 
Cattle Lane in them days than there’s in Patrick Street 
now.” 

" There was.” 

" And signs on it, North Gate was a caution.” 

" 'Twas.” 

” And you could see Barry Sullivan in George's Street 
Theatre, or maybe 'twould be Mdm. Titiens or I\Idm. 
Tonnalere.” 

" Yes, yes.” 

" Is the like of them to be seen in Cork nowadays ? ” 

Old Ben had often heard all this before. He knew that 
much more of the same strain would follow,unless checked. 
He raised himself, just a little, off his stool, and keeping 
this attitude, moved forward a step or two and spat in the 
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fire. The eyes of the master followed him in a dull, stupid 
w‘ay. lie simulated anger and contempt. 

" Come over and take it," he said. 

Still keeping his bent attitude, so suggestive of shoe¬ 
making, Ben Mulcahy approached the man on the settle. 
W’ho had stiffened out, as if for an operation. Finnbarr 
watched them across the width of the spacious old room ; 
his teeth were set and the red patches in his cheeks had 
begun to show themselves. Me clenched his right fist. 
If he could only fling himself between his father and the 
mean old cobbler, catch him by the throat and fling him 
about the kitchen flagstones ! " You leave my father 

alone ! " But he couldn’t do it—this evening least of all, 
having been visited by such tender thoughts and emotions. 
What he felt more deeply than hate was the sense of pity 
—the pity of this desecration of home. There was a 
lump in his throat, and a burning moisture in his eyes. 
He was standing like a fool, gazing at the play-acting. 

Old Mulcahy with a luxurious " Ah! ” pulled a 
large-sized bottle of whisky from his patron’s pocket. 
And old Bresnan remained quite rigid, as if he could, 
without flinching, stand such another operation ; in fact 
the helpless old man would like to believe that he was 
mailed all over with whisky bottles. 

Like a good boy, now," said Ben, turning towards 
Finnbarr, " get Uvo glasses and a little water—and a 
corkscrew, if there’ such a thing in the house.” 

"There is so,” said the supine^figure on the settle, 
xvith great satisfaction. Finnbarr went for the vessels. 
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His father's eyes followed him ; arid there was just the 
least trace of fear in them that at any moment this boy 
might rebel, even as another boy had done. Mulcahy 
never lost his crook-kneed attitude. His back was to the 
fire, one hand under the bottle, the other about its neck. 
A beatific smile played to and fro along his lips, and his 
little eyes shot wistful light. Finn fetched the two glasses, 
a glass mug, and a corkscrew. As he put them on the 
table his father heaved a deep sigh ; Finnbarr winced, 
and the glass mug fell to the flags and crashed into a 
thousand pieces! The boy paused a moment, half- 
dazed ; but the scarlet in his cheeks was burning hot. 
With quick decision he planted on the tabic the two 
glasses he still held, turned on his heels, and swung 
quickly and fiercely from the room. 

Was it shame or defiance ? The lather looked to the 
whisky-carrier for judgment. " Look at the fool of a boy 
I have left me " was what his stare and the dead lift of his 
right arm seemed to say. He was answered in drama : 
Mulcahy, the subtle smile still floating about his lips, 
put the bottle on a corner of the large deal table, and blest 
it, or at least seemed to do so by the attitude of his raised 
hands. “ Don’t you stir," his gesture said to the bottle, 
“ don't you stir, either,” his second gesture said ; it was 
addressed to the dull lump of flesh on the settle. 'I'hcn 
he searched the room with his little peering eyes : “ Yes,” 
and he went to the dresser, his two hands extended, as 
a young man goes to capture a laughing girl who has been 
teasing him. 
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Finnbarr did not pause until he found himself at the 
Iront door ; the room he had left, he felt, was hot, riotous, 
shameful. His thoughts were whirling—the accident 
Wits happening over and over again. His father, again 
and again also, was judging him for a fool—and before 
that wretched old cobbler too. vVnd it was only such a 
short time since his heart, in the self-same room, had been 
lifted up and thrilled with the realising of what peace and 
love meant 1 Everything was being changed by Frank's 
ticath. At first he thought that he alone would suffer 
by it ; now, he saw change everywhere—for his father, for 
I,ily, for himself, for the household. Finnbarr knew 
that it Lily had been able to control their father up to this, 
it was Frank’s power had enabled her to do so. Hut 
what would happen now ? His father would sink deeper 
and deeper ; and something unimaginably dreadful 
would hapi>cn at the end. 

Looking ahead he was utterly logical. He was but a 
boy. He took no account of unforeseen influences, side- 
trackings, delays, returnings, since in his own circum¬ 
scribed straight-forward course there had been none of 
these. There was no reason why his father should not 
now go more and more swiftly down the hill, dragging 
Lily and himself with him. 

That his father would go back to the reckless life from 
which he had never been more than half rescued, had 
always been an anxiety with the boy— it was the family 
skeleton. Certain past incidents crowded now, vivid 
and startling, on his imagination : he recalled that wild 
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winter’s night of wind and rain when he stumbled over 
his father’s prostrate body lying in the bolierecn that 
led to their house. He remembered how Ite tried to 
lift the body and failed, how he had to leave it there, and 
run and call Lily, how together in the darkness they 
dragged it in through the gate, neither of them speaking 
a word in their haste and fright. And another scene 
came back to him : two low-looking men, not sober, 
bringing his father, helpless and speechless, into the 
kitchen, and saying (he could now hear them !) ” 'Tis 
down in the Bridewell he’d be only for us. Miss.” He 
recalled how Lily gave them money, and how he surrcf- 
titiously watched them going down the lane, wondering 
w'hethcr they would stop and speak with anyone of what 
had taken place. 

His thoughts, quietened somewhat, had gone from 
fiery shame into a cliilly pensiveness, when suddenly 
he heard a snatch of song, just a line or Uvo, from the 
kitchen ; it ended in a burst of laughter and some chatter. 
He could not help listening, at the same time feeling his 
checks beginning to glow again with heat. Then the 
same snatch of song, the same burst of laughter, the 
same few words of comment, as it seemed to Finnbarr, 
were all repeated. ” If anyone should hear them ! ” 
thought the angry, proud-minded boy. He peered at 
the darkness, though the nearest living soul could not 
be less than half-a-dozen grazing fields away; 
unless indeed some visitor was making up the bohereen 
tow’ards the house—if there were 1 He could hear noth- 
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ing astir. There was only the far-off rumble of the 
city. His siid<len terror passed; misery came in its 
place, colder than before. He was pressed in against 
the jamb of the door, hidden away. The moon came 
around from the left, as if to spy him out. Poor- 
spirited, unhappy, he was but a limp champion to keep 
watch and ward against the family shame. From this 
clinging, hopeless attitude, a sudden, loud, reckless snatch 
of song, a wild burst of laughter, made him spring out 
swiftly and fiercely, electrified. His feet planted them¬ 
selves apart, as if seeking rock, his neck stiffened ; against 
his sides his two arms felt like bars of iron—lengthened, 
rigid, with hard-clenched fists—not unlike Donatello’s 
very youthful, very earnest St. George he stood there in 
the moonlight. " I'll stop it—I’ll stop it,” he muttered. 
Hut only a quiet rumble of talk came now from the house. 
His tense attitude eased away. The next moment, being 
neither hero, nor saint, nor piece of sculpture, he was 
hidden away once more in the darkness of the deep old 
doot^v.iy, his t^vo hands covering his face, his lips trembling, 
his whole body shaken with sobs. 

Ill 

When his passion had died away, he felt cowardly and 
ashamed. His cheek was laid against his hand, his elbow 
propped against the jamb of the door—a restful attitude, 
if his eyes were not so wistful, wide, and cold. He was 
waiting for time to pass, ever the occupation of the 
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miserable. Without purpose his eyes began to trace the 
lines of lights in the city below. Straight, curved, 
straggling, broken, they lost themselves against the darkness 
of the hillsides. And his brain, tired, defeated, weaken¬ 
ing down into thoughts of self-pity, could not help 
wondering whether in all the streets these wandering 
lines of lights marked out, there was anyone so miserable 
as he was or with so dark an outlook. 

Then an old rebellious thought stirred within him. 
But no sooner had it stirred and reasserted itself than it 
was checked. Before Frank’s death, in these vanished 
days when he was of no importance whatever, when he 
was without responsibility, without cares, a schoolboy 
(so ran his boy-earnest reflections) it was all very well for 
him to think of escaping from home, of running off to sea. 
Then he had said : *' My going aw’ay can make no differ¬ 
ence whatever; I am only burdening them—and my 
father tells me I am fit for nothing, that 1 can never be like 
Frank; but maybe if I was far away, by myself, unknown, 
maybe I could—who can say what might happen ?” This 
sort of thing (he now said) was mere boyishness. It 
was foolish to think of such wildness after the thoughts 
that had come to him this evening while Lily was moving, 
like one of the blessed, about the house that for the first 
time in his imagination had become home 1 

The run of his thoughts did not serve to change his 
feckless attitude : they seemed to pass across his brain 
like cooling shadows, soothing if pensive. At last, 
however, he heard a stirring within—a door opened. 
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All alert, he listened for a moment. He heard them 
coming. At once he darted along the wall, and, as he 
ran, he caught a glimpse of his own shadow, bent and 
awkward, running with him : its guilty-looking crouch 
surprised him. From the cable end, where he now 
listened, he heard “ Good night,” ” Good night ” reiter¬ 
ated in all keys, high and low, and he had a sense of two 
men half-hugging each other. Then he heard 
old .Mulcahy sliamblmg off in silence. His t.nher, he 
knew, would keep on muttering for a long linic. Un¬ 
decided what to do next, he suddenly heard the lock 
turned and the bolt shot. 

The sound startled him. He was locked otJt! For a 
second the wide world was spread before his feet. It 
Wits as if he were being half-forced to carry his wild dream, 
his long cherished and intimate dream, into effect. NVith 
the night air toxiching his checks, a thrill went tlirough 
him. To be free 1 'I'hcre was but a moment's dedirium. 
He shook himself and clenched his teeth. Then with 
a dubious sense of self-victory he went round to the back 
of the house. But that door also had been bolted. He 
stepped noiselessly to the still-lighted kitchen window 
and peered in : his father was sitting loutishly at the 
table, in his hand an empty glass, over which he was 
muttering and mumbling ; there was so horrible a smile 
on the coarse lips that the boy was sorry he had looked. 
On the point of turning away, he noticed his father had 
raised lus head with a sharp little jerk—he was listening. 
He saw him presently, with some quickness, draw a large, 
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red handkerchief from his pocket and bur>’ his face in 
it. Again a wave of shame swept over the boy ; he knew 
what that action meant. At the same moment Lily entered 
the room—“ Angel " thought Finnbarr, for her black 
mass of hair was down about her shoulders and her face 
seemed paler than ever he had seen it before ; she was 
dressed in white too, and had a lighted candle in her 
hand. He was astonished ; he couldn’t think for very 
wonder. He watched her gather the glasses, sugar- 
bowl, spoons and bottle into a cluster in the middle of 
the table. He saw her lips move, not in anger, apparently, 
for there was no anger in her face, there was only her 
accustomed gravity. The weeping figure never raised 
her head. Blowing down the chimney with a decision 
that the boy noticed, Lily quenched the lamp, put an arm 
under her father’s and led him from the room. 'Twas a 
group to live long in a boy’s imagination. The kitchen 
was now dark. Finnbarr turned from the window. But 
tlie light was coming back again. He looked in. lie saw 
Lily enter quickly, her face all alarm. He felt ashamed 
ofhimsclf. He tapped quickly at the glass saying : ’’Lily, 
I’m here.” She glanced round and saw his face. Tiie 
next moment she had opened the door. " Are you cold ? 
she said, reaching for his hand. ** You’re like ice, 
she said. He hadn’t noticed it. 

She drew the fire together and put down some milk ; 
and as she busied herself over it, her raven-dark tresses 
fell downwards like twisted columns, through which 
Finnbarr caught a glimpse of her pearly ear, and the pallor 
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of cheek and chin. As he stared, it entered into his mind 
with a sense of awe and dread that Lily, his sister, was 
very, very holy, and not like other girls, though all girls 
were holy, so far as he knew—not like any other girl, nor 
like any other person whatever in the wide world. He 
was glad he had conquered liimsclf, come what might. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On the next Sunday, Martin Cloyne was again in the 
old arm-chair he loved so well, and sunk so deep in it 
as to suggest a state of convalescence. Unusually like 
himself he looked, his head, with his high, white brow, 
leaning a little towards the left shoulder, his eyes taking 
long rests, hardly moving at all, the lids drawn a little 
over them, and his lips as tender-looking as a nun’s. 

A bright fire was burning at his feet, for a north-west 
wind was blowing across the water full tilt against the 
house, and cold draughts found their way in between the 
sashes. 

He was one of those rare people who do their thinking 
consciously, almost with a certain enjoyment. Perhaps 
his religion had helped towards this habit of intro¬ 
spection ; perhaps it was in his nature, and certainly his 
very uneventful life had not discouraged it, if it was. 
The habit grew, and Martin having long since become 
aware of the complexities-and strangenesses of the ways 
of thought, his constant desire, his most yearning cry in 
moments of crisis was for time. Thus it had come about 
that he was in the habit of putting off his decisions until 
days of full session, when the Xbr and against could be 
nicely weighed. 

As soon as he heard of Frank Bresnan’s death he foresaw 
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one of those full sessions. And he had put it off from day 
to dny. And now, though the dusk was beginning to 
thicken, he felt like still putting off the hundred memories 
that beeged his thoughts. Not the recollections them¬ 
selves he feared so mvich as something that stirred behind 
them, a new-born wind or fire, very gentle in itself, yet of 
undefined potency. What was its aspect ? Did it 
threaten ? Or promise joy ? Why did he not boldly 
question it ? It was too tender, too fleeting to be ex¬ 
amined. he felt. Might it not even vanish if brought into 
the light of scrutiny ? Ilccause of it, all his thousand 
recollections of Frank Bresnan had become charged with 
so quick a poignancy that he quailed before giving them 
his attention. Yet if examination laid this wind, quenched 
this fire, what of his recollections then ? Not poignant, 
it may be, not poignant indeed, but far more terrible- 
chilling ! Yet while he was thus questioning his own 
want of heroism in putting off the consideration of the 
whole matter, before he knew where he was he was already 
deep in the past I 


11 . 

Wliat had brought about the separation bet^veen himself 
and Frank Bresnan ? \Vhere was the beginning of the 
end of their boyish affection ? In what place ? In what 
circumstance ? It was impossible to say, so gradually 
had it come about. Searching for clues, Martin drifted 
backward into the sunny days when Frank and himself 
were boys together. He recalled long r amble s wesUvard 
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along the river banks when they were deep in wild flowers ; 
he recalled bird-nesting expeditions around the Kerr)’ 
Pike, and wonderful pic-nics and fire-makings in the 
streamy woods of Knocknahorgan ; as well as days of 
blue sky and flashing foam by the sea at Crosshaven and 
Youghal. And from every scene Frank’s brightness and 
beauty as a boy, the daring eye, the ripple in the rich 
brown hair, came back with startling definition, and 
always with the same pens've burden : living beauty and 
high spirit were dead, but woodland and sea had not 
changed. 

Dead indeed—and no word spoken! If only that 
separation had not come about! If only he had had the 
strength to fight against it 1 One visit to Frank s house 
on Fair Hill might have prevented it I And then what 
Lily had told him of his influence over Frank—an in¬ 
fluence he had never suspected—came back to him to 
deepen his pain. 

Was it with some dim sense of making reparation that 
Martin found himself reckoning up the changes that must 
now ensue in the Bresnan family ? Or were his thou ghts 
^va^ted thither by that wind or fire which stirred behind 
all his thoughts ? Lily’s father, old John Bresnan, was 
long since gone beyond his labour. He w'as not over¬ 
strong. The finances could not but be very middling. 
How old was Finnbarr ? How best could he help the 
boy ? And then there was Lily I By this, tliat far-away 
wind had become curiously gentle indeed, seemed to 
have come over banks of wild and timid flowers, was 
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fresh with their perfume. And yet, wasn't it a fire, too ? 
Had not his whole being become strangely sensitive ? 
Did he not feel himself shrinking a\\’ay, become almost 
fearful ? 

The truth is. the thought of Lily Bresnan had always 
been at the back of Martin Cloyne's life. In his boyhood 
he had raced and romped with her, never, he rec.illcd, 
without a sense of deep reverence : whenever his and 
her hands met, he felt that if she only knew, not of a 
a certain desire, it was far from desire, but of a certain 
dream that came to him with the touch, her hand would 
be withdrawn instantly and for ever. Of course his fear 
was exaggerated. If he had frankly confessed to Lily 
in those old days, her answer would probably have been 
that characteristic upthrow of her head and a burst of that 
winsome laughter, unforced and unrepressed, the humour 
of commonsense ripening in girls so much earlier than 
in boys. 

There had been a later stage : actual following of her 
presence afar off, yearnings to see her pass, meetings 
when he would speak to her of the most humdrum affairs 
in the world, yet in a voice that he himself felt to be deep 
and harsh with nervousness and consUainr. He watched 
her grow up, increasing in joyousness, in freedom of 
spirit. 

In this state of mind he was when his people moved to 
his present house across the river valley ; soon after¬ 
wards came the necessity of entering business. And so 
the two families became separated. Frank Bresnan had 
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by this time become a commercial traveller ; and the 
first loosening of the bonds of affection had come about. 

Both Frank and Martin had arrived at that age when 
individuality asserts itself. Thev were coming to know that 
their lands of heart’s desire lay under very dissimilar stars, 
Martin's, it must be confessed, under a ver}’ quiet, pale 
star indeed. Perhaps if he were otherwise he would not 
so clearly have perceived that the difference between Lily 
Bresnan and other girls was one of spiritual joyousness ; 
it shone visibly in her eyes, he thought. 

A momentous discovery, for he was then at that age 
when ideals are" brightest, and duty seems of lovelier 
aspect-than vision. He would not run the risk of shadow¬ 
ing that clear light which illumined her eyes, her whole 
face. It was not to be contemplated that he would ever 
put himself in such a position as would make Lily desire 
to avoid him. Wherefore he drew apart. 

Thus, however far back he turned over the pages of 
the book of his memory, he could nowhere find a rubric 
saying " Incipit Vita Nova,” for Lily had been in his life 
as long as he remembered—neither, on the other l^nd, 
could he find that the w'ord “ Finis ” had ever been 
definitely written anywhere. 

Ill 

Martin’s lingering on the pages of the book of memory 
was a wistful reverie. For whoever turned the pages of 
that book without pensive-wonderment at the sight of the 
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nnconsidcrcd trifles that are indelibly recorded there ? 
When he beRan to think of his bird-nestings with Frank, 
it was no wide prospect of fields and river that grew into 
vision as a background to his friend s bright face—what 
did he see ? A rock-cleft, an old battered cow-shed, a 
post by the river hank where they used to tie an old sand- 
boat. a gap in the hedge where they used to reckon up 
their spoil. These it was that emerged from the 
quaint pages. And when incidents were revived, 
they were no less trivial. And so also with his image 
of Frank himself. Now. it was Franks daring eye, 
unqviict with spirit; and then it was his sharply-cut 
lips, with that peculiar intake in the lower one, and again, 
it was the rippling brown hair, sunny and strong. He 
did not reason on this fragmentary recovery of the past, 
though at another time he would have enjoyed doing so. 
What he felt this evening was the poignancy of the 
recollections : unconsidered trifles indeed, yet how elo¬ 
quent of the illimitable power of the alchemy of love ! 

But if his memories of Frank were so tender, what of 
his feelings when he suddenly came on a vignette of 
Lily, or of some spot where her feet had wandered, or 
her hand rested ? W^hen he happened on such he with¬ 
drew his eyes and turned the page I To do so had become 
second nature with him. This afternoon, however, he u as 
conscious of some share of confusion in his thoughts : 
something new questioned his wisdom in this denial.of-the 
cravings of his spirit. In the light of later knowledge 
everj-thing seemed doubtful. Had he not Lily s confi- 
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dence ? Had anyone else been told of Franl;’s half- 
waking cry for help ? Lily bad to speak of tliis to some¬ 
one, and he had been chosen. Even Minnie Ryan. 
Lily’s bosom friend, had not been admitted to the 
secret. And to this his thoughts would ever return : 
he had Lily’s confidence. 

Tile dwelling on the point made his conduct in the 
past seem only the more doubtful. Perplexed, he rose 
from his chair and went to the window. The wind had 
fallen, the sky was clear. All day long the north-west 
had been driving huge masses of cloud across the sky, 
and all day long the waters had darkened beneath them. 
Now the whole width and height of heaven was cloudless, 
open, and bright, and the lake, though it still rippled 
nervously and quickly, shone again with a pale, steel-blue, 
glinting lustre that made the landscape all around seem 
featureless and dark, grass and earth all one. So too with 
every living thing that moved athwart the brightness of 
water and sky ; they lost all detail, both of form and 
colour, even as the earth had done, and thus silhouetted, 
showed strangely large and dignified. How many 
hundred times in recent years Martin had stood at his 
window to see them pass, those twilight silhouettes 1 

But suddenly he started and bent his head, peering 
for^vard. He had caught something familiar in the 
outline of one of these silhouetted figures. It was 
motionless, standing at the edge of the waters, w atching 
a swan and her five cygnets. It was Finnbarr Bresnan. 
He was both like and unlike his dead brother. The firm 
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set of the head, the disproportionate bulk of the shoulders, 
in these he was unlike. 

A little warmth of confusion came into Martin’s face 
as the boy turned and came towards the house : it seemed 
as if he had been listening, eavesdropping on his reverie. 
A moment later the little gate creaked and Finnbarr found 
the door open to his touch. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the fewest possible words, in true boy fashion, 
Finnbarr answered Martin's questions. '' Father was 
all right.” ” Mary was very well.” ” Yes, she was 
getting older.” " Yes.” ” No." ” I think so.” " I 
dunno.” Soon there came an uncomfortable pause. 

On Martin's mantelpiece was a picture post»card. It 
showed a racing yacht sweeping beyond the limits of the 
card ; her topsails were cut off by its edges and her 
foresails halved ; swerving round, she made a.yeast of 
foam. The card had come that morning. It was from 
Stevie Galvin. 

" Finn,” he said, suddenly, taking the card in his fin¬ 
gers, ” did you ever see Stevie Galvin’s place ? ” 

” No, but I've heard of it—I saw himself only once.” 

” You wouldn't mind coming to see him ? ” 

Martin's question hinted at the shadow of dread that 
came over the boy’s face as he foresaw another visit ; he 
had just been thinking that he was not a success as a 
visitor. 

” Oh, no,” he answered, decisively, ashamed of his 
hesitation. 

” That's right, he’s an interesting fellow, and his rooms 
are curious.” 

After tea, they set off for Morrison's Quay. It is a 
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quiet old place with a demure, quakcr-like appearance, 
as if it wore always Sunday afternoon. I>ong ago it was 
the residential quarter of the established family physi¬ 
cians ; now it is medical students who pass in and out 
the self-same doorways—sullicicnt hint of the change 
the place has sufTcred. Stevie Galvin, who was not a 
meilical student, nor a student of any description, but a 
rather sophisticated bachelor carpenter, lodged in the 
top of one of these high old hotises. It still retained its 
decent spaciousness, its suave lines and rounded angles. 
A Mrs. Long kept it—a widow, with a.wide, bony brow, 
widely-opened, thin-Hdded, piteous eyes, thin and 
drawn lips. She opened for them and said she thought 
Mr. Galvin was in his room ; she hadn’t seen him go 
out. 

II. 

So up and up went Martin and Finnbarr. Right at 
the top of the house they found a spacious landing ; 
it was piled with so’cral packing cases, the overflow of 
Stevie’s hctcrogeneoti5"furniture. Martin tapped at one 
of the doors. He got no answer. He tapped again ; 
there was not a sound within. He Edgeted- a little : he 
didn’t like the idea of marching down again. Finnbarr 
was about to say : “ Maybe Mr. Galvin is out ” when 
unexpectedly they heard a wave of piano music within, 
far away as it were. They listened for a moment ; then 
the door swung open, as of its owm accord, and in a 
strange language out boomed a -volume of magnificent 
song: 
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Ich \veiss nicht was soli es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin.” 

Making their entrance into this cave of the winds, their 
feet and movements were unheard. Presently tliey stood 
stock-still and gazed, now at the proprietor, now at the 
sinking gramophone, into which he was staring with such 
gravity as left no thought for his visitors *, he had given 
them no greeting whatever. A huge figure he was; 
overfleshed, yet not 0abby, the chair on which he was 
sitting looked as if it would fling up its hind legs at any 
moment for very pain, as a boy lifts his foot when he 
crushes his fingers in a gate. His sun-coloured face was 
full of tempting surfaces for a sculptor s thumb, the bone- 
structure showing subtly in spite of the full flesh. Sun- 
coloured, too, his hair; in places it lay flat, like rain-lodged 
corn, elsewhere, tossed and fiery in the lamplight, it looked 
like windy sunset clouds. His huge fingers were spread 
on either thigh. These things the boy noticed in him, 
the strange and grotesque features. But the sensitiveness 
of the lips, the intelligence in the brow, the light in the full, 
rich eyes he did not notice. 

The song finished, the visitors turned towards him ; 
he still gave no sign ; only sat watching his machine, as 
if it might start off again without warning. Martin sank 
into a chair with a little side glance at Finnbarr. He 
found him staring at the gramophone, yet wondering, he 
thought, as to what would happen when its master spoke. 
But he didn't speak ; he only turned wide eyes on Martin, 
obviously looking for judgment on the performance. 
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" Splendid/’ Martin said, with .elaborate emphasis. He 
had at once connected the gramophone with the long list 
of other novelties he had been called upon from time to 
time to estimate in some such similar fashion. After a 
long pause, "Tremendous!" Stevie answered, with 
equally elaborate solemnity, and continued without re¬ 
moving his eyes for a moment from Martin’s face : "Tre¬ 
mendous 1 Thirty bob and worth five pounds ! Ex~ 
change and Mart. Songs of all nations. Masterpieces 
of all times and places ! Know it ? " 

" No." 

" No I Good Heavens ! " He made a step forward ; 
he would repeat the song ; Martin, however, put himself 
in the way. " Some other time," he said. 

Finnbarr ventured to sit down ; he had to clear a chair 
of some books ; silently he put them on the floor in a 
little pile, and while seated he could not for a moment 
forget that they were sitting beside him, a sort of dwarf 
companion. 

" Not know it ? " Stevie repeated, " Heavens ! Heine’s 
LorcUi —Silcher—who was he ?—■or some other German 
crackbrain ; —baritone—and a very fine barytone, too, 
let me tell you ;—Edison—the very latest—bang all 
together—Morrison’s Quay—the ends of the earth— 
romance of invention—thirty bob ! " 

There was a pause. Finnbarr was wondering whether 
Stevie was quite sane, his gestures were so theatrical, 
when to his astonishment he found himself caught 
and held by Stevie’s eye; though in an awkward 
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position on the edge of his chair he dared not change 
it. 

" Lorelei . . . Lorelei . . golden hair . . . Maiden ? 

—no—not at all . . . Mermaid ?—no—hill-top maiden 
—yes—Rhine—cliffs—syren—singing and combing her 
golden hair—ship—nearer and nearer . . . poor devil 
. . . passing ? he cannot pass . . . . in . . fat . . u . 
ation ! smash I dash ! Bang . . . golden hair singing 
on, the same as ever 1 ” 

These were the words. BeUveen them were a hundred 
little gestures, a hundred big sweeping gestures, nods, 
winks, gapings. He finished with a little twirl of his right 
index finger—“ You understand ? ” was what it said. 

Finnbarr felt he was expected to speak. 

" German, sir ? ” he said. 

Deutsch,” Stevie corrected conclusively, freeing 
the boy from his eyes. Finnbarr rose involuntarily ; 
he found himself staring at a very aged piano. 

" Doesn't she—eh—look a trifle off ? ” asked Stevie 
—a new voice, almost a different man. It did look a trifle 
off. It had two massive turned legs, and a fret-work 
front, backed by a piece of very faded pea-green satin. 

” Do you make any use of this ? " asked Martin, from 
a distant comer of the room, which was so large that the 
lamplight failed to fill it; as he spoke his fingers played the 
keys of a typewriter. 

“ A fraud 1 ” he was answered ; Stevie was staring at 
Finnbarr again 

“ Ten pounds ? " said Martin. 
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” Second-hand," Stevie spoke without moving his 
eyes from the hoy's troubled face. 

It was probably for Finnbarr’s sake that Martin went 
from one object to another, and judging by his answers, 
the master of the collection was not displeased—all his 
wealth was in them. 

“ Too dark for photography, Steve ? " 

" Haven’t touched it for six months; did nothing 
else for twelve months before that.” 

Where Martin lingered, Finnbarr saw a camera staring 
at them with one eye ; no child's affair, cither, btit full- 
plate in size, mounted on an elaborate tripod, fully fur¬ 
nished. Hard by on the wall hung a gun. Finnbarr 
looked it all over ; he had never been so near a gun 
before. On a table was an optical lantern of large sire. 

These were but a few of his overgrown toys, which 
ranged from microscopes and stereoscopes to the lathe 
that stood at the head of his bed. He was no ordinary 
lodger. It was hinted that he ruled the house ; that Mrs. 
Long would yet be Mrs. Galvin (she was old enough to 
be his mother). At any rate Mrs. Long was never done 
apologising for the ” cut of Mr. Galnn’s rooms " ; and 
when a lodging-house keeper takes that attitude towards 
a lodger she has been won over for good and all, and may 
be made free with. 

" I'm pounding hard,” he said, pointing to a little pile 
of books. Martin picked them up, one by one : A Printer of 
Navigation. Bowditch's Practical Navigation. Littlchale’s 
Development of Great Circle Sailing. And there were 
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manv others, some of them containing little except tables 
of logarithms. When Martin had read the titles, he 
looked at Stevie with so sudden a sharpness in his eyes 
that even Finnbarr noticed it. 

“ Going to sea ? ” he said. At once Finnbarr remem¬ 
bered how Martin had told him Stevie had a brother at 


sea. 


“ No—no—not yet; perhaps never I've a yacht 
tliough—wonderful! ’* 

".Ah, racing?" Martin recollected the morning's 
postcard. 

" No—discovery.*’ 

*‘ Polar regions—Southwards ? ’* 

" No—Cork Harbour." 

" Oh ! Thought you had done that before. Weren't 
two mariners wrecked on Harpur’s Island once upon a 
time ? " 

" Yes—and one of them complained to the police in 
Glounthane that a moving light was responsible. He 
could do anything I They were very polite to him—he 
was so haughty about it." That part of the story Martin 
had forgotten; now he would remember it for ever. 
There was a moment's silence, neither man looking at 
Finnbarr, for both half-feared that he might guess they 
were speaking of a characteristic joke of his dead brother s. 
But of that side of his brother, Finnbarr knew little or 
nothing ; now he was simply astray, staring from one to 
the other. 

Then suddenly Stevie fell into his best descriptive style, 
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which was little else than a fusilade of nouns and ad¬ 
jectives—violent and high-coloured. Stevie Galvin 
would write a book, " Harbour Harv'cstings ” by name 
—as yet. AH the lore of the waterside would go into 
its making. 'I'here were old men in Clashavodig—he 
had spoken with them. There were old women in Shan- 
bally ! A part of Cove was called Venus Strand—now 
why ? And there was Drake's Pool where that old rascal, 
trembling in his boots, had run abide from the daring raid 
of a Spanish galley ! Stephen Galvin’s book would first 
appear piecemeal in the Cork Hislorical and A rclucological 
Journal^ then in book form—perhaps in several volumes ! 

Finnbarr felt as if astray in a fairyland. He was look¬ 
ing at Stevie with wondering eyes, as at a man who knew 
everything ! He was slightly annoyed at Martin’s jocose 
reception of Stevie’s idea ; and would have liked to show 
his own enthusiasm if only he could hit on a plan ; but 
Martin had risen and was feeling round the rim of his 
hat. He, too, rose, and had followed to the door when he 
found himself caught by one of Stevie’s great hands 
and drawn back into the room. He glanced round and 
there were Stevie’s burning eyes eating him up 1 

"You're Finnbarr Bresnan, aren't you?” 

'* Yes, sir.” 

"Frank used to be speaking about you ; he had great 
hopes of you—you won’t disappoint him.” 

Finnbarr could not reply. Too swift a whirl of 
thoughts, too sudden a flood of emotion had swept upon 
him. He could only grope with his hand, betraying his 
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whole nature in this impulsive refuge in action. Stevie 
caught it and said : ” We’ll go sailing together next sum¬ 
mer.” 

” Yes,” Finnbarr replied ; his voice was unsteady, 
his brown eyes blazing up at the sun-coloured face above 
him. But Martin was laughing presently, he understood, 
and Stevie was bowing them out—with sweeping eigh¬ 
teenth-century gestures, and bidding them farewell in 
scraps of half-a-dozen different languages. 

III. 

Leaving Morrison’s Quay behind them, Finnbarr was 
thinking much of what Stevie had said about Frank ; 
and his fancies were all radiant with wonder and pensive 
delight. It was so much to know that Frank had thought 
about him at all, and spoken of him to his friends. But 
his imagination soon fastened on the strange man they 
had left in the top of that high, silent house, alone 
with his untidy wealth about him. What was he doing 
now ? At his gramophone again ? Staring into it while 
it sang Lorelei in a language of which he guessed Stevie 
knew only scattered phrases ? 

And, strange enough, that was what Stevie was doing. 
The only difference was that between his fingers a sheet 
of very flimsy paper was now hanging. It was a letter 
from Rio de Janeiro. His brother was an apprentice in 
a steamship that seemed to call at every port in the world 
except Cork. Rio de Janeiro was, however, a new port. 
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and the letter was mostly about its appearance from the 
bay ; it described a hill above the city . 

'■ The night was dark and we ^^'e^e far out in the 
bay ; wc do not go alongside when bunkering in a place 
like this. From the hill, which rises above the city 
and which was all lit up with lights, some of them col¬ 
oured, music came over the water. A band was playing. 
Only a few of us were on board and we were all leaning 
against the rail, our coats off and we smoking. The 
music came in wafts and wc could not recognise the 
tunes they played—the hill must be some miles off; 
but one of the men. a sailor, a German, suddenly 
jumped up and cried out that they were playing a tune 
called Lorelei. We thought he was getting mad. 
Wc were laughing at him ; and he began to fire off 
his gibberish at us like mad, though none of us could 
understand him. He seemed to have lost his head ; 
he spluttered and hissed at us. He went up aloft 
and went singing to them—over four miles of water ! 
That will show you how far gone he was. You can 
hardly understand all this or why I am forced to 
write it. But then you haven’t been looking at the 
one set of faces for months and months." 

Such was the bulk of the letter. The lad ^vas evidently 
in a softened mood when he wrote it. Yet, for all that, 

the letter began with a chilling, Sir I 

And so Stevie, the bit of sailor’s flimsy paper in his 
hand, stared at the unwearied gramophone. Whether 

So 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Martin and Finnbarr crossed the Mall, rounded the 
Post Office, and entered Patrick Street. Fine night that 
it was, the pathway's were busy with young men and 
women, many of them indeed only boys and girls, parading 
up and down ; in the glaring electric light they had bright 
eyes and laughing lips, and mysterious catchwords and 
unintelligible remarks shot from group to group. Martin 
and Finnbarr, hardly speaking at all, were occasionally 
separated, as they pushed through them. But they were 
soon free of the light-hearted throng. They crossed over 
the bridge, went along the deserted quays, up the Rock 
Steps, and so towards Granabraher. They were now on 
the heights ; a fresh smell of grass and earth was in the 
air, very noticeable to them after their passage through the 
sunken city. To get to the boherecn that led to Finnbarr’s 
house they had to cut diagonally across a long, sloping, 
grazing field. 

In the middle of it, where the lights of the city wore 
most exposed to their view, Martin halted and gazed down 
into the mass of scarcely distinguishable buildings. 

Leaving his own house in the afternoon, it had not 
been his intention to accompany Finnbarr home ; thev 
had, however, delayed so long at Stevie Galvin’s that he 
now felt obliged to see him to the top of the hill. But 
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certainly he would not go so far as Lily s gate. Where 
exsctly he would part with Finnbarr was a problem that 
even now as they stood stock-still in the lonely field had 
not been solved. It was before his mind as he gazed 
down on the lights of the city. 

Loitering and moving and loitering again»they had come 
at last to the very bohereen that led up to Lily s little iron 
jjate—the bohereen that finished in the clump of trees. 
They had even started to climb it, when suddenly and 
without a word as to his intention, Martin put his hand 
into Finnbarr's, saying: So long, Finnbarr, with 

such directness that the boy had no chance of pressing 
him to finish the journey. 

Is it not strange, is it not pathetic, too, how the old 
familiar thought, the old pampered desire, that we will, 
with new nr sudde^n Marine, thrust into the 

background, that we will, for once, banish and conquer, 
suddenly flings out the word of command, imperiously, 
almost callously, as if daring us to disobey ? Every step 
they had gone up that hilly bohereen was, in Martin s 
consciousness—far away in that consciousness, however— 
a step nearer to a crisis—who could say other%vise ? 
and It was now second nature with him to avoid crises , 
and so he turned and fled. 



He came down the hillside lane with rapid strides, lifting 
his feet so freely, and putting them down so firmly that 
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the deep rute in the earthy passas^e were nothing to him ; 
for his thoughts were dancing, as in old times when he 
used to congratulate himself that no one would be able 
to ciiide Lily with his attentions. 

Ilut soon came the reaction, the coldness of barren 
triumph. In vain he recalled the spiritual calm, that 
joyousness, which was Lily’s characteristic expression, 
and which, clearly, was a white banner prohibiting the 
approach of the cares and triumphs, the mirth equally 
with the sorrow of this world. And his approach might 
mean all this—again who could say othciAvisc ?—and 
therefore he had rightly fled. And yet ? And yet ? 
Besides : Finnbarr had now reached home, was telling 
Lily how he, Martin, had come as far as the gate almost— 
and what would she think, what construction would she 
put on his sudden flight ? Agony clutched him, had 
almost brought him to a standstill, when he saw a ^ft 
pf liglit strike across his path : a door had opened, and 
girls’ voices were saying, one to the other, " Good night," 
" Good night." The door shut. The shaft of light 
withdrew. And where it had been, there was Lily Bresnan 
herself looking into his face 1 

" Martin ! ” 

" Lily I ■■ 

" You were above at the house ? There was no one 
before you ? " 

" I only went as far as the gate; Finnbarr was with 
me." 

" I'm so sorry, Martin." She thought he had found 
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an empty house before him : what tenderness was in her 
voice, the old playful tenderness—unashamed of itself! 

” I'm so sorry, Martin ; you must come up.” 

“ Certainly ; what time ? What night would suit you 

best ? ■' . ^ „ 

“ Oh, you must come up »ow ; that’s what I mean. 

Her fingers touched the lapels of his coat. 

But I didn't intend to . . . really ... and the 

Lough you know ...” 

“ Didn't you indeed ? And the Lough is all right— 
what fear is of it ? ” In the old days they used to have 
frequent encounters over the relative merits of North 
Gate, where Fair Hill is situated, and South Gate, where 
lies the Lough. 

Just one cup of tea/^ she said. 

He found himself walking beside her ; and it was as if 
they had been together the livelong day— in the sunshine, 
at the seaside perhaps, or picnicking in the woods. 

Up the earthy lane they went together. The lights of 
the city grew small behind them ; the ground beneath 
their feet was dark, its ruts indistinguishable. They 
stumbled, now he, now she, and when a tuft of hedge-side 
briers caught him suddenly across the face, he started 
back in his surprise and clutched at Lily's arm ; and her 
bright laughter broke freely from her in the darkness. 
Then it was merriment all the way. And the dark was 
light. And Martin could not help wondering how much 
beyond all that he could have dreamed was this walking 
eide by side with Lily Bresnan. 
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III. 

The iron wicket gave out a little rising note as it swung 
before them. '* Do you smell autumn ? ” said Lily, 
standing still a moment. Martin thought he did ; at any 
rate he heard the poplars rustle, a busybody chatter, not 
at all ominous. 

They had tea, the whole four of them, Martin. Lily, 
Finnbarr, and old Mary, the father being in bed ; and 
their merriment did not fail for a moment. For the most 
part, it was a laughing commentary on Stevie Galvin and 
the treasures of his bachelordom on that queer old quay. 

" You'll come again ?said Lily, when they had all 
risen and stood in a little group, their hands on the 
chair-backs. 

'' Oh, do, often ! ” Finnbarr seconded Lily ; he had 
had a very happy day, and the tea had been a laughing 
fijnale, unexpectedly bright. 

" What does Mary say ? ” Martin asked, turning 
towards the old woman. He could not say what he hoped 
she would reply. 

■' ’Tisn’t too much company we have anyway,” she 
said, ” and a little now and then is no harm.” 

Her saying pleased him very much. 

” Well, I will." And shaking hands with Lily, he 
glanced aside and saw Finnbarr staring up at him, his 
brown eyes big and radiant with love. 

Coming dowm the lane once more, what a difTcrent man 
he was I He hugged his delight, delight visited him so 
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rarely. As one lingers on the words of a lyric, he lingered 
on the little incidents of his meeting with Lily—the 
shaft of light, the bright voices, *' Good night." " Good 
night 1 " And then—the white lamp-lit cloth, the long 
delicate fingers touching cup and spoon, the sweet, bright 
voice, the boy's eyes, the old woman s words. How 
gentle-innocent it all was, and how iyinsome ; yet as he 
went along, as he rushed along with unmeaning haste 
through the deserted city streets he would draw in his 
breath every now and then and whisper O my God ! 
as if he could not prevent some momentar>' glimpses of 
tragedy from coming in among the bright pictures that 
he would print so deep in his brain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ned Connell, one of those who happened to be in 
Marlin Cloyne's parlour that night when the belated 
newsl)oy cried out his wares ; “ Body found in the Lee,” 

had for his employer Mr. William Hyland, a wine mer¬ 
chant. lie was an elderly bachelor, a well-known 
philanthropist. His large head rested a little on the left 
shoulder and drooped forAvard ; his lower lip was thick 
and white, and this the upper lip, too short for the Icngtli 
of the other, touched at odd moments. His eyes had ugly, 
thickish, red lids. And his brows were unshapely: 
where the dome of imagination should be were flat sur¬ 
faces, hardly free from hair. Altogether a peevish face, 
a very petu lant man ; his charitable deeds had left no 
unction behind them. Against him, poor Ned Connell, 
six feet in his vamps, simple-minded as a boy ; an athlete ; 
was always in a state of simmering rebellion. He %\’as ever 
and always making heroic resolutions to fling his ” miser¬ 
able few shillings,” as he called his wages, in old Hyland’s 
face, and tell him quite plainly that he was a tyrant, a 
hypocrite, and unjust. Of course he was not;—except, 
perhaps, in a very small way. It was true he would 
suddenly make an appearance in his oflice on the stroke 
of six o’clock and keep his clerks there for an extra half- 
hour or more, and on such an evening, too, as Ned would 
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call a ■' beauty ” for a bonTof-hurling or a game of bowls. 
Or he might calmly ask Ned to take charge of a monster 
gramophone of his at some chanty concert or other, and 
it might happen that Ned would have arranged to attend 
a Club Committee meeting of great importance on the 
very same night 1 But then there is something very 
charming about a chanty concert—the wealth arrayed on 
the platform, the fine palms, the rich lights, the dainty 
ladies, not to mention the good intention, whatever 
Ned might think 1 


II. 

There was a big match to come of! a few Sundays later 
on. There was also talk of a concert somewhere in the 
direction of Blarney. It was the fear of these two events 
clashing that drove Ned Connell very late one night 
towards Stevie Galvin’s rooms on Morrison's Quay. He 
would once again have to ask Stevie to look after the 
gramophone in case the events did fall out together. 

Striding down the deserted quay Ned noticed, as he 
always did. how lonely a place it was, and wondered, as 
he always did, why Stevie should choose to live there. 
When he stopped at Mrs. Long’s door, when his heels 
ceased to ring on the echoing flags, he felt himself an 
intruder; as he passed he must have wakened up a 
hundred sleepers in those high, silent, old houses, he 
thought. After some time Mrs. Long opened : she 
certainly had come from her bed. The drowsiness of 
the small hours was in her tou alnd a ppea rance. 
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" I'm sure Mr. Galvin's after his first sleep by this 
time," she said. 

" 'aith then, I'll soon wake him out of his second sleep,’’ 
said Ned, sprinting in the hall and up the stairs, too earnest 
in his quest to notice the liberty he was taking. He 
stumbled a few times before he got to the topmost landing, 
for that part of the house was unlighted. But he stood 
at last at Stevie's door. He rapped and listened, fingering 
his collar, freeing it about his sweaty throat. He rapped 
again, replacing his handkerchief in his pocket. There 
was no reply. He rapped louder and quicker. Still 
there was not a sound. Could anyone sleep through such 
a racket ? " Stevie, Stevie,” he called ; and then " My 
God 1 " he said, beginning to feel uneasy. Had not the 
old woman told him quite plainly that Stevie was after 
his first sleep ? She herself now seemed a great distance 
away from him, moving about with her shuffling steps, a 
bundle of untidy clothes, candle in hand. He would 
rap once more and then descend. He did so, hurriedly, 
violently. Not knowing whether or not he was answered, 
he made down the stairs. A glimmer of light was ascend¬ 
ing, making long-striding shadows. With painful slow¬ 
ness Mrs. Long was coming up, and so he must wait. 

“Isn’t he in ? " she said, sending up her thin little voice. 

*' If he is, 'tis dead he is,” said Ned. 

“ I was sure he was in ; he's always in before this— 
except an odd time.” 

After all there was no mystery. Ned was reassured by 
her tone. 
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“ Ah, it’s not so late, is it ? ” he said, “ 1 11 call some 
other time. Don’t mind coming down again ; I U shut 
the door myself, good-night." 

III. 

When he had shut the door behind him he paused . 
would he go back to the club-room ? Wasn't it better 
to wait and have definite news for his club-mates ? He 
would linger about for a while and Stevie might come. 

Morrison’s Quay at night is a deserted spot. The river 
is narrow and sunken, a black pool if the tide is low. 
In the scanty light of the far-scattered gaslamps, the chain- 
stones on the edge of the quay gleam against the darkness 
beyond ; they seem to protect night travellers from that 
as much as from the river. The narrowness of the quay 
itself and the great height of the houses, the upper stories 
seeming to gaze into the black depths, add to the gloom. 
The doorways and windows are deep-cut in the reserved, 
old-fashioned way ; bidding defiance to lamp-light, to 
star-light, they catch a glimmer as rarely as the sunken 
eye of an old man. They keep their secrets. 

The opposite side is just as dark and deserted. The 
stores that run along the quayside there are of all sizes 
and shapes, the windows mostly shuttered ; and the odd 
house that stands among these unlighted buildings, where 
the rats must make so free, looks as if only some back 
room or garret was lived in, for there is never the gleam 
of candle or lamp in two windo\vs at a time. From this 
quay a few wide old streets branch off, trafficlcss and Ul- 
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lighted. They seem to lead to places still more silent, 
still more deserted. 

A small s ch oone r was lying against the opposite quay, her 
deck some distance below its level. Masts, spars, cordage, 
hull, it was an unvaried black except where, in the little 
cabin-house aft, a dull light glimmered on a panel from 
which the paint had bleached off, just a gleam. There 
was no light on deck or in the rigging. 

Ned observ’ed everything in the slow way of one who 
has no purpose in doing so. An inhuman spot, he 
thought. He seemed the only live thing in a dead city. 
He stood quite still ; if he moved at all he would quit 
the place. He ^vaitcd. 

Presently he caught the sound of a human voice, just 
a rumble, inarticulate, very low ; it seemed to come from 
the heart of the dimly-seen pile of pit timber at the other 
side, where the schooner lay. He stretched his ear. 
Me caught the sound again. Still he could make nothing 
of it. The voice rumbled on and on, uncomfortably 
subdued, almost a whine. It seemed to address itself 
to the schooner ; and there was such an imploring earnest¬ 
ness in the dull cry that Ned Connell found himself 
not listening to it so much as waiting for an answer. 
That answer, he felt, would help him to understand 
what the cry was about. But there was no answer ; and 
it seemed to Ned that the voice was becoming more and 
more earnest and distressed. Then it struck him that 
perhaps he alone in all that wide darkness was conscious 
of this cry in the night. If the sufferer, whoever he was, 
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only raised his voice one might learn what ailed 
him ! And almost before he realised it he found himself 
making out some of the words. “ Ahoy, maties, ahoy ! 
came to him. But no more could he distinguish. It 
was a hoarse whisper. " Ahoy, maties, ahoy ! over 
and over again he caught the self-same phrase , it was 
like a burden. But the voice was now rising, becoming 
louder, stronger; becoming angry. Then, suddenly, it 
rang out fiercely, across the river, rang everywhere, care¬ 
less where it reached: "Ahoy, maties, ahoy! The 
last vowel was prolonged. Motionless, Ned waited, every 
muscle tense, but no word followed ; the wihl heart 
opposite had evidently flung its last cry on the night. 
And it was answered. Up from the bowels of the ship 
came, half-sleepy, half-suident, the voice of an English 
seaman : " Get aw’y ha-oum. Poddy, get aw’y ha-oum ! 
Ned listened, and found that the old, beseeching whine 
had begun once more ; quite broken now, quite low, a 
gabble. He could hardly make out the now familiar 
burden, still he felt it was there. " Get aw y ha-oum, 
Poddy, I s'y . . . get aw'y ! " came the English voice 
again, painfully sharp and high-pitched. Ned grew 
angry with it. He was annoyed at the sleepy comfort in it 
as compared with the desolation in the poor \yastrcl-8 
cry. He said to himself that he would like to give that 
particular John Bull, Seaman, a ^ut in the ear. Then 
he listened to the whine dying away in the distance, 
widening the night. He looked at his watch , it was 
almost midnight. " Ten minutes more." he said, 
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" and I'll go.” He spoke the words aloud. It was never 
difficult for his tongue to keep pace with his thoughts. 

After the quick, decisive clatter of the English voice, 
the place seemed very quiet and still. He hardly stayed 
the full ten minutes. He made off towards Parnell 
Bridge. At first his steps were irregular, as if he feared 
to awaken the echoes ; but once his blood had warmed 
up, his heels began to strike the flags in their old ringing 
fashion. 

Crossing the bridge he was surprised to hear the 
drunken voice again Immediately he remembered to 
have seen the masts and rigging of another schooner there, 
up against the clock-turret of the Municipal Buildings. 
” Likely the poor fellow is clinging to the railings,” he 
thought. He looked along them and found no one. Then 
the voice came once more—from the eastern avenue of 
the bridge it came, and it was evidently directed obliquely 
across the water towards the ship. Ned could see nothing 
—or at most just the hulk of a huge figure, bending over 
the rail, his head forward, one hand stretched out. “Matics, 
ahoy! ” Ned heard the voice cry out, hoarsely, yet 
with swift earnestness, ” Rio I Rio de Janeiro . . , 
can’t ye tell me . . . maties, for the love of God . . . 
tell me. were ye ever there, any of ye ? ” 

And that was the whole of it; for Ned did not stir 
until he had heard it at least three times over, rising and 
falling, articulate and inarticulate. ” Poor devil,” said 
Ned, ” God alone knows what’s a-trouble to him.” And 
he left him there in the middle of the night. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The very next night Ned Connell went again to Morri¬ 
son’s Quay. He could not rest until it was settled that 
Stevie would take his place at that altogether unnecessary 
charity concert at Blarney. Just as he reached Stevies 
house it beg&ii to rain. 

Opening the door, Mrs. Long looked at him with frank 
surprise ; she had not expected him to come again. 

I didn’t tell him you were here last night,” she said. 

” Oh, what harm ; is he in now ? ** 

” He is, he is ; sit down awhile and I’ll tell him you’re 
here." 

” Erra, don’t mind. I’ll run up to him.” 

” 'Twould be better for him to know. I don't think 
he's well these times.” 

Ned stood impatiently in the hall while the old woman 
went slowly up. Presently he heard her call down : 
'■ Mr. O’Connell, will you come up, please ? ” 

He found Stevie in bed, propped up with pillows, an 
overcoat on his shoulders. A drawing-board lay across 
his knees, a sheet of paper, covered with a criss-cross of 
lines, was pinned to it. Apparently he had been solving 
some problem in Solid Geometry, his favourite study. His 
face was so grey and haggard-looking that Ned blurted 
out at once : ” What's up with you at all ? ” 
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Stevie shrugged his shoulders and intoned : “ Let us 
sit \ipon the ground and tell sad stories of the death of 
kings.” But his face was in shadow as he spoke, and his 
hand moved over it without decision. 

" But what’s the matter with you ? ” 

" Run down or something ; but ’tis nothing.** 

'' No wonder,” said Ned, and his loud voice set the 
wires in the ancient piano vibrating. ” No wonder, out 
of your bed at all hours of the night . . . 

” Oh yes, herself,” it was Stevie's way of speaking of 
his landlady, ” herself was telling me you were looking 
for me.” 

” I was ; but God Himself only knows where you were.” 
” Not far, then ; only talking, just talking. I met an 
old fellow, a sailorman. he knew the shores of the world 
as I know Cork Harbour. Most interesting. I’d stay 
talking with him all night; he was talking about, about 
Rio de Janeiro.” He spoke carelessly, ^thcring a 
yawn. The incident of last night came back to Ned, as 
if from very far away, for he hadn't given a second 
thought to it once he had quitted the scene. ” Rio ? ” 
and then all in a flash he thought of an easy way, and a 
impressive way, of relating the incident—he was impelled 
to it. for his imagination was a-stir. His was the mind 
of a boy He rose from his chair. His eyes filled with the 
vision of last night—the lyilking figure with outstretched 
hand leaning from the bridge rail. ” Ahoy, maties, 
ahoy! ” he cried hoarsely, yet fiercely, his whole figure 
lurching forward, his face drunken and heavy with grief. 
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“ Ahoy ! were ye ever—any of ye, in Rio ? In Rio dc 
Janeiro ? '* 

He prolonged the vowels, and posed a moment, his 
hand stretched out like a beggars. He had managed, 
somehow, to evoke night and loneliness. Stevie’s eyes 
were set in his head, staring like stones in a brooch ; 
his finsers clutched his chin like a bird s claw, hard and 
fierce. He had scarcely recovered when Ned turned to 
him for applause. That simple man found him drawing 
his hand across his brow again and again, hiding his 
whole face ; yet he drew no inference. 

“ Was that the man ? " he asked, breaking his beggar’s 

pose. 

" Oh, 1 suppose so. Did you see him—too ? Where ? 
Last night ? ” Stevie tried to speak simply ; but his 
forehead was sweaty. 

“ Last night, here.” 

*' Here ? " 

” Outside on the quay.” 

" You saw him ? ” 

” Not till he was on the bridge.” 

” The bridge—what bridge ? ” 

” Outside there, Parnell Bridge.” 

” But you saw him ? ” 

"Well, hardly—he seemed a big fellow ...” 

” A big fellow, a hulking fellow, his head low on his 
shoulders.” Making desperate game of fate. Stevie 
described himself. 

” That's the man.” 
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" Yo»i weren’t talkinc to him ? ” The fingers still 
wandered over brow and face, wearicdly. 

" No, I only heard him ; he was just opposite, 
serenading the schooner—the ' Petrel.’ And he got his 
an.<iwcr, too.” 

'‘How?” Ills head swung up. 

” Some English lout in the cabin : ' Get aw’y ha’oum, 
Poddy, get a'wy ha’oum.’ ” 

Stevie turned away ; as if wearied of his sitting up, he 
lay almost over on his side, like a hulk when the tide is 
out. 

'■ If I was over near him I’d give him a pain in the ear, 
and he wouldn’t forget it for seven years,” Ned con¬ 
tinued. 

" You didn’t meet him ? ” The voice came over 
Stevie’s shoulder. 

” If I did . . . ■' 

'■ The other, I mean . . . The Rio man ? ” 

*' No—I left that to you.” 

• 

'■ What time was it ? ” 

” Just twelve.” 

'■ I must have only just parted with him—yes, I found 
him interesting—until he got drunk. I don’t think I’d 
care to meet him by day.” 

” But what was he hullagoning about ? ” 

” Well, some music he heard in Rio ...” 

” M\isic ! and I pitying him 1 ” 

” He said it was the Spirit of Love breathing on the 
waters.” Stevie couldn’t resist saying it. He wouldn’t 
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have said it to anyone else. Ned's brain gathered in the 
words, rather slowly, it seemed ; they were simply foolish¬ 
ness. Then he looked with great contempt at the l\ulking 
figure in the bed. 

" There were two of ye there ; ’twas a wonder yc didn’t 
stav at it till morning, maybe ye did ; and you caught a 
cold—pity you w’ouldn't.” 

There they left him, the man from Rio. Ned Connell 
could see scarcely any of Stevie except his soft and shining 
golden hair. In the pause they heard the rain falling. 

II. 

When Ned had explained his trouble, and Stevie, as 
usual, had consented to act the showman, it w’as drawing 
on towards eleven o’clock. 

*' I'll be going now ; it won’t stop to-night ; ’tis worse 
’tis getting—’twill be soon a storm, said Ned, lunging 
about the huge old room, buttoning himself up with 
a great air of having to face a mighty enemy. As if the 
w’ind and rain were anything to him, with his great limbs 
and deep lungs ! And Stevie peeped at him. envying him 
his great frankness, his boyishness, his concern over his 
childish worries, concerts, and hurling clubs. 

When he had gone, Stevie sat quite still, in that state 
of not unpleasant Jassitude which follows the ebbing of 
overwhelming emotion. One has suffered all that fate 
intended ; fate has for the present taken himself off, 
whip-lash in hand, and there is nothing now to be done 
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except to wait—for what we know not : it cannot but be 
better than what has just been ; thought is not a-stir 
and our nerves are deadened : passively we wait, objects 
of self-pity. So Stevie sat there in his bed, dimly 
conscious that interminable lines of rain were falling 
straight down from the heavens, falling, falling, falling— 
an image of refreshment that gradually won upon him. 
In his countenance there was not a flicker of thought; 
only a look of assuaged pain, pain that was now glancing 
back upon itself. However, when a rude whirl of wind 
and rain suddenly and violently shook his window-sashes, 
he lifted his head and his eyes brightened a little. The 
winds were abroad, it seemed ; they were twisting and 
breaking and carrj'ing them off, those interminable arrows 
of rain. The winds !—here was another image of relief 
and freshness and life. 

A moment later, a sudden cascade from a chokcd.cave- 
shoot splashed on the flags below. And night grew 
loud with storm. Half in a dream, he pictured a hulking 
figure, self-centred and silent, aloof, yet with a heart ten¬ 
derer than any girl's, S^ing on and on in aimless, endless 
journcyings through all that wind and sleet, unconscious 
of theitdiuffeting, his desolation was so great. It was him¬ 
self. this figure that he saw going on and on through the 
wild night. And he pitied it. Suffering cries out for pity. 
WToever begrudged it pity ? And who except Stevie 
Galvin knew what a crushing burden this poor hulking 
figure carried with him through storm and darkness ? 
No one whatever knew it, no one whatever I 
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It was all very dim, very faraway, this vision ; and it 
faded ; and then was renewed again. 


III. 

Gusts of wind, tugging at and rattling the sashes, gave 
place to wild splashes of rain and sleet that boat against 
the panes with shapeless hands—black hands and white. 
Occasionally the column of the cascade was shattered in 
its descent, blown far away ; for a second or two its 
splashing would not be heard. Sometimes it seemed 
almost to have ceased. In one of these momentary 
silences, Stevie turned his head towards the windows. 
Mis blinds were never drawn against storms or stars, and 
now when his gaze fell on the sashes he noticed, almost 
with a shudder, the bareness and meagreness of their 
framework as seen against the great, wild darkness without, 
sharply outlined, they were very unlovely. He withdrew 
his eyes from them, and sought comfort in the great core 
of fire that filled the grate, flameless and smokeless, glow¬ 
ing, however, whenever a gust of wind whirled about the 
room. The gentle warmth beckoned to him. He rose 
from his bed, drew the great-coat about his shoulders, 
quenched the lamp, and with a certain sense of relief 
threw his eyes around the room. He had in a moment 
robbed reality of its staring meagreness, of its rigid shapes, 
its sharp lines, its irritating corners. The windows now 
were dark and rich, their indistinctness relieved here and 
there by a flickering edge of light, hardly seen, or by a 
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dimly-showing panel. Elsewhere in the room were dull 
points of fire—as in the typewriter ; while in the polish 
of the old piano were gentle, mellow flames. All this 
gentle, ruddy twilight spoke to him. He stood in the 
middle of the room, a great, uncouth hulk of a man in bare 
feet, drinking it in at all his pores. He was being com¬ 
forted. Pity him ! when his spirit was quick with pain 
every brier along the highway would prick and envenom 
the wound ; while every slow-trailing mist, on the other 
hantl. might wrap it around, as if in sympathy. 

In front of his fire was an old-fashioned, cushioned 
armchair, its upholstery in ribbons. In this he sat down 
slowly, gently, filling the room with shadow. He drew 
his coat closer about him. his Uvo hands gripping its edges ; 
his head fell on his breast. 

When he got that letter containing the description of 
Rio do Janeiro from his brother, it was as if a new spirit 
had breathed on him. Previous to that he had been 
hoping against hope ; and here in this letter seemed a 
glimmer of brighter days. Never before had Phil shown 
him the least tenderness ; very unlike this, his letters 
had been always cold, sneering, formal, quite of a piece 
with the “ Sir ” that began them. The more therefore 
did Stevie treasure this evidence of change, this hint of 
natural affection. He brooded on it, as was his custom, 
and the hint became a fullness, a certainty. In this 
state of mind he caught up his pen, and over the paper 
flung earnest, pleading words, words of affection, of 
sorrow, of desire. That letter he w'as after posting the 
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very evening ISIartin and Finnbarr visited him and found 
him staring into the gramophone. And to it, two days 
since, he had received a reply. It came from Boulogne. 
Once only Stevie read it ; then he crushed it in his hand 
with a smothered cry, and flung it in the fire passionately, 
and stood watching it, his teeth clenched and his fists 
gripped. But when calmness overtook him, once more 
he drew the Rio de Janeiro letter from his breast-pocket 
and read it again and again. Still, even how much he 
wished it. he could not forget the later letter, the cold 
cruelty of it. He had read it but once, hardly read it 
at all, yet its steel-like phrases, hard and cold, he realised 
he would never forget. To forget them it was that a 
hulking figure, his head low on his breast, went lurching 
about the ill-lighted quays of Cork in the dead of night, 
ciying out for some wandering human soul with whom 
he could speak of a benign and distant world where the 
Spirit of Love had, of an autumn night, breathed on the 


waters. 

After some time he rose and approached the gramo¬ 
phone ; once again he adjusted the funnel, unwound the 
wadding from the record, fixed it in the machine, turned 
the Itandle and set the music free. The roaring storm 
outside strengthened it and made it wild. Before the 
symphony had finished, Stevie was again back in his chair, 
arranging himself with a strange gravity. And again his 
hands were gripping the ed ges o f, his coat. Below its 
darkness hung his night-gown ; it was not unlike a 
priest’s vestment. His feet were bare. 
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He never stirred when the music died away. His 
eyelids scarcely moved—the direction of his gaze never 
His lips hung heavy and dead, far apart. Outside, the 
storm was singing a thousand themes in a thousand 
voices, and the old piano hummed at intervals, as if in 
mockery. But Stevie, sunken in his reverie, heard neither 
piano nor storm, he was deafer than a bat in its winter 
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CHAPTER XII 

Somehow or other, Martin Cloyne, in spite of long- 
formed habits, began to feel it _irksonie to stay at home 
of evenings. It was December ; the nights _were not 
inviting ; nevertheless, he must wander about the city 
streets, walking with a certain quick nervousness, not only 
to keep himself warm but to prevent the few stragglers he 
would meet from thinking that his journeys were without 
purpose. At other times he would take one of the 
unlighted country roads and splash along it through the 
mud, for a couple of miles, his thoughts concentrated on 
good going and high spirits. He must not give way to 
brooding—what was there to brood on ? 

He found himself at a concert in the Assembly Rooms. 
It was all very l anguid . Time and again he had looked 
at his watch and read the advertisements on the back of 
the programme. But suddenly he was wide-awake. 
There on the platform—an unannounced item—was 
Ned Connell with his monster gramophone ; he was 
just about to get " his little baa-lamb to bleat at the 

stars,” as Frank Bresnan said, making a little verse, once 

upon a time. It was not the baa-lamb, Martin was look¬ 
ing at: it was Ned Connell himself. The honest fellow 
lacked the platform manner as much as man could lack 
it. Martin smiled to notice the sudden, rather indignant 
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way he looked around when the preliminarv squeaks 
of his " comic selection ” were applauded. ” How could 
you ? ” was written in his stern eyes, and the untimelv 
applause was hushed on the spot. And Martin tittered 
again and again to contrast his solemn, non-committal 
appearance, as he stood above his machine, with the 
attention of the audience, strained to catch the words 
<if the song. And it was worth noting too, how he began 
to unlimber the affair before the last note had well died 
away. Of the applause at any time he had taken no notice. 

Martin rose and left the Hall. He knew Ned would 
make off from behind the scenes as soon as ever he could, 
'rhe two men met in the corridor. 

" Very successful, indeed,” said Martin, holding out 
his hand. 

" Ivook at him, in there,” was Ned’s reply ; the con¬ 
gratulations he disdained. 

" Who ?—where ? " 

” Himself—see him—grr ? . . , ” 

Martin saw old Hyland sitting well back in his chair, 
a look o^ rapturous b e atitu de^ thick upon him, paunch 
and all. 

” He’ll be saying to-morrow that it was all right, only 
that it went too quick, or too slow, or that I shouldn’t 
have been staring at the Lady Mayoress—was I ?—or 
some other fiddlo-faddlc—rm_driven cra7j,with him ” 

*' The poor man, you know he’s a saint, Ned.” 

” Yes, Saint Cat—as Frank used to call him ;—and 
mind you, Martin, I didn't know for a long time what he 
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meant, but I thought of it suddenly—how he’s like that 
sort of woman would scratch you only ’twouldn t be right 

—grr . . .r!” and he shook his teeth at his employer. 

" The poor innocent man,” said Martin again, but 


are you coming ? ' 

" Wait awhile ; Minnie Ryan is in there. I saw her trom 

the stage. She’ll have no one with her.” 

” She'll have no one with her,” repeated Martin m his 
thoughts, not knowing why he did so. Her name had not 
canjuifid-up the image of Stevie Galvm ; he thought of 
her only as Lily’s friend, and of course Lily would not be 
at a concert. And so Minnie Ryan would have no one 

with her, what else ? 


11 . 

They had not long to wait. A short time before the 
concert finished, one of the doors swung open and Minnie 
Ryan appeared. For a moment she did not see the hvo 
men. and Martin noticed her air^_abstraction. almost 
of depression ; noticed, too, her sudden start to see them 
awaiting her. At once she was all life and spirit. 

" 'Twas gorgeous.” she said. " I mean your Little 
Man with the JJrrktk Blue '—everybody was charmed. 

/ Ned introduced Martin to her ; it was one of those 
4nfotxxiaUntroductions where the two persons are already 
known to each other. Martin glanced at remember¬ 
ing what Ned had told him of Stevie’s courtship and how 

it was now all a thing of the past. 
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" And I’m so thankful to you for your ticket, Ned," 
she said, turning again towards him. 

" When I get them for nothing I may as well scatter 
them." Ned replied, in a boy’s voice. 

Then it began to break in upon Martin that Ned might 
have had some simple design in thus meeting Minnie, 
and he made to part with them. But Ned would not hear 
of it. It was a grand night for walking, and Martin ought 
to be thankful to God to have a chance of stretching his 
legs after sitting for hours—ugh !—in such surroundings I 
It was a pleasant night truly. There was a big moon ; 
and the river looked very wide and romantic beneath the 
piled-up buildings on its north bank. 

Going along the quays, Ned began to speak of his visit 
to Stevie Galvin, of his hearing the voice of the man 
from Rio, and of Stevie’s account of it all the nc.\t night. 
Martin was at first so interested in tlie tale, the incident was 
so characteristic of Stevie, that he neither saw nor tried 
to see any purpose in Ned’s laborious telling of it. But 
Martin was not long in discovering that Ned was telling 
the story to show what sort of life Stevie was living in his 
loneliness, wandering around at night, speaking to such 
outlandish persons ; and a cold shiver shook him as, 
suddenly, he became aware of Minnie’s voice breathing out 
a nervous Yes ! Yes ! at every pause. Yes 1 Yes ! he 
began whispering himself, feeling hopelessly that some¬ 
thing was wrong. To make matters worse, the story 
he was telling had begun to warm Ned’s own imagination. 
He began to forget his purpose, began to forget Stevie, 
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to concentrate on the Man from Rio. Then he began 
to gesture. He wanted to dramatise the incident for 
them as he had done for Stevie. They were approaching 
St. Vincent’s Bridge—a deserted place. Suddenly he 
stopped and leaned over the quay wall. “ There he was, 
he cried, in his excited voice, “ leaning over the bridge 
like this—a huge hulk of a man—and his hand stretched 
out and . . . . ” But Minnie suddenly laughed out, a 
shrill, strange laugh : 

“ 'Whv, Ned, don’t you see ’t^vas Stevie himself— 
you’re speaking about Stevie himself! ” And she 
laughed again, curiously. 

“ Merciful God ! " said Ned, as if he were speaking to 
his clubmates, “ didn’t 1 hear the man—wouldn’t I 
know . . ” 

" You wouldn’t,” and the girl’s voice had become 
almost l\ysto«car, ” you wouldn’t; he has a hundred 
voices—according to his ... to his . . . oh, nonsense 
. . . isn’t it all nonsense, Mr. Cloyne ? ” 

Martin took out his watch. It was an involuntary 
effort to hide his confusion. In a moment he had re¬ 
covered. 

'' Go on, go on,” he said to Ned, with some fierceness, 
” I want to be able to show him—show Stevie I mean, how 
Ned Connell did the man from Rio for Miss Ryan and 
myself on St. Vincent’s Bridge at midnight ! ” 

That shot went home, it sobered Ned. Whenever 
he happened to be in the company of both Martin and 
Stevie they were used to play shuttle-cock with turn, 
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letting their fancies free, on which occasions he would 
either grow sullen and dumb, or fierce and snappish, 
imitating their voices, as if he were a little girl. In 
Martin's threat he foresaw such an occasion. He fished 
for a word to answer with, but Minnie broke in : ” Good¬ 
ness ! isn’t it nice—me !—a prefect of the Children of 
Mary here at this hour on Saint Vincent's bridge with 
two men ! Hurry for goodness' sake ! ” 

And she moved up the hill so rapidly that none of 
them had breath for talking. Hut Martin knew that she 
was riglit in her guess that Stevie and the Man from 
Rio were one and the same person. 

1'hey said good-night to the brave girl at her door and 
hastened down the hillside towards the bridge, neither 
of them speaking a word. They had shared in the same 
experience, and now. walking along, each was pursuing 
his own train of thoughts in silence and after his own 
fashion, yet amid these thoughts was the idea that his 
companion was doing likewise and that presently they 
would speak, both of them, and that their thoughts, while 
still clashing in opposition, would exactly centre on the 
one point 1 When they did speak they found their 
thoughts far apart 1 They gaped and stared at each other ; 
and then in his impatience Martin blurted out : “ Of all 
men in the world you shouldn't interfere in other people's 
business.” Even still Ned could not quite catch his 
drift. He looked at him in amazement and answered out 
of the heart of his own reflections in his earnest and 
simple way : " Whatever came bet^vcen them ! Do you 
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know, Martin ? ” Martin was ashamed of himself, his 
fears had been about the proprieties, while Ned had been 
turning over the very cause of the whole matter. " How 
should I know,” he answered, and they walked the rest 
of the way in still deeper silence, parting good friends for 
all that at the end. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ring was appointed to Frank's place in the tea ware¬ 
house, an unexpected rise ; but one had only to glance 
at Ring to know that such promotions were in his lot. __Hc 
was all alertness and firmness. His mind was of a type 
exactly opposite to Stevie Galvin's ; there was no like¬ 
lihood that Ring would give his leisure to the study of 
.sciences and arts for their own sake. What was Solid 
(»comctry to him ? or Music ? or Navigation ? or^ 
riiotography ? 

With the high heart of a conqueror he set off on the 
road ; the track was well beaten, and he did not antici¬ 
pate trouble ; but it presently began to annoy him to find 
that the customers had come to look on Frank llresnan 
a personal friend rather than a traveller. In Ring's plirase, 
he must have pampered them I Humour was not his 
strong point; he couldn’t suffer fools gladly, not to say 
with unction. He tvould argue with them. The argu¬ 
ment he alw.iys won ; the customer he would lose. 

After three months of it he began to sulk ; he began 
to avoid his old-time friends. Martin Cloyne was too 
equable, his arm-chair philosophy wouldn’t help one 
much along the road. Ned Connell wouldn’t understand : 
to complain to him w'ould be to lose the last shred of 
self-respect. As for Stevie Galvin—that strange fellow 
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would prescribe a course of Solid Geometry or Astronomy 
or something else equally fantastic—he had once heard 
him say that Captain Maxwell’s " Rule of the Road,” 
a treatise on Navigation, was a splendid book for the 
blues ! 

Martin was therefore not a little surprised to find 
Ring knocking at his door one Saturday night late in 
December. He had not long to wonder what brought 
him ; it was evident that he had come for the purpose of 
lightening his mind of some news he had had of Frank 
Bresnan. 

He approached his subject as obliquely as he could. 
He told little anecdotes of him he had gathered, one here, 
another elsewhere ; and from these he went on to speak 
of the various and very different ideas of Frank he had 
found current among his customers. Then he hinted 
at his o\N-n idea: 

" He was a more many-sided character than we 
thought.” 

” I never had any other idea of him,” said Martin 
in reply, coldly enough. 

^ ” He seems to have been a different character to different 

people ; even in different places he seemed ...” 

” Likely enough; one can imagine it.” Martin’s 
voice was a little warm with anger. Ring perceived it. 

” But you can understand that they simply must 
speak of him.” 

” I understand all right.” Quite sharp the words 
were, not very inviting to a continuance of the inquiry. 
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There was a moment’s pause. Then Ring began to 
speak in a harsh, even, stony voice ; he would say out 
what he had come to say, as Martin perceived : 

1 met a Dubliner named Manson at Limerick Junc¬ 
tion ; we were together as far as Ballybrophy. He was 
very interested in Frank on account of a little incident; 
and it must have been only a short time before Frank’s 
death that it happened.” 

Hm ! " said Martin. 

” Manson was travelling from Thurles to Maryborough, 
he was alone in his carriage, and after a time wandered 
out into the corridor ; he doesn’t know why he did it, 
for travellers very seldom stir from their seats.” 

" Well ? ” 

” The train was almost empty ; the next compartment 
seemed quite empty, but, as he was returning to his 
place, he heard a muffled sort of moaning and then 
snatches of words he couldn't make out.” 

Martin had been gazing at Ring with untender eyes, 
unconsciously taking his measure ; but here he found it 
necessary to turn away : he knew who was in that seem¬ 
ingly empty compartment, he had guessed at the smothered 
words. 

” Manson of course looked in ; he saw a man asleep, 
cuddf^ up In a corner among a heap of rugs. The 
moaning had ceased ; the man seemed to be sleeping easy 
enough ; and Manson made for his own compartment; 
but just as he turned away he heard two terrible cries 
' Help 1 Help/ " 
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Frank Bresnan ? ” in such a tone as forbade sen¬ 
sationalism. 

" Yes." 

" Your friend—what was his name ?—woke him up ? ” 

" He woke himself." 

" Yes—well ? " 

" Oh, nothing ; he was simply asleep, 1 suppose, and 
dreaming ; couldn’t recollect what he had been dreaming 
about.” 

In spite of his stilly attitude and features, Martin’s 
thoughts were in a whirl. To pass away from the story 
without comment might arouse suspicion ; to delay on 
it might prompt further inquiries. Yet to delay seemed 
the wiser of the two. In a flash it came to him to say 

Frank was a man you’d expect to cry out in his sleep— 
a man of ardent temperament," but remembering that to 
excuse Frank would be to accuse him, what he said 
was : 

" You wouldn't expect Frank to cry out in his sleep." 

Ring took the bait: 

" Ah, you would, you would ; when he was telling 
a story usedn't he get carried away ? Usedn’t he lose 
control of himself ? You couldn't stop him ; he couldn’t 
stop himself 1 " 

" That's true,” said Martin, and then he thought it 
best to add : " I suppose these were Frank’s last words in 
this world." 

“ That’s what I thought," Ring answered, a little more 
cordially than before. 
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" I wonder what was he dreaming of ? ” Martin 
asked ; he seemed to be slipping into reverie. 

God only knows,” said Ring, 
lie rose to go. lie had said what he had come to 
say ; he had not, however, hazarded his many theories 
by which Frank's death might be accounted for. Well, 
Martin Cloyne might take his own course. What harm 
would it do anyone to have the matter discussed between 
them there ? 

I may as well be going,” he said. 

'Tisn’t so late,” said Martin, looking at his watch ; 
in his tone there was but little invitation to stay. When 
he was helping him on with his overcoat they heard steps 
outside the window, and the door was loudly rapped. 
Martin left Ring standing awkwardly, his hat held irre¬ 
solutely in his hand. And thus Ned Connell, ushered 
in by Martin, found him. 

” Hallo 1 You ? ” Ned burst out, ” Is it how you're 
going, or arc you only after coming ? ” 

” Just going . . . And you ? How arc you ? ” 

In one glance Martin saw that for some reason or other 
Ned's entrance had confused Ring—a thing to wonder 
at, for in Ring's estimation Ned Connell was little better 
than a child, a grown-up boy at the best, good at games. 

” Take off that coat! One minute only and I’ll be with 
you. Ain't it Saturday night ? What can you have to 
do ? ” 

” Sit down. Ring,” said Martin, without looking from 
his chair. 
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II. 

" Look here, Martin,” said Ned, speaking hurriedly, 
afTccted by Ring’s haste to be gone almost as if it were 
his own ; "look here, Martin, ’nvas Stevie Galvin himself 
all right was hullagoning in the night.” 

" And so Minnie Ryan was right ? ” 

*' She was, isn’t she great ?—What am I to do ? '* 

“ How ? ” 

’■ Why, the man must be getting mad—to be going on 
like that." 

" The best thing you can do is to do nothing, I should 
say.” 

■' But there’s Minnie Ryan ; what about her ? ” 

Martin had forgotten that aspect of the problem. 
He was sure, however, as sure as before, that Ned s 
help in such an affair could end only in worse confusion. 
But at the present moment he could only repeat : 

” Leave the whole thing alone, Ned, like a good fellow. 

“ Very well—later on ; it will be too late of course. 

” It may be ; or it may not." 

" I thought we could plan out something,” Ned re¬ 
joined in a rueful tone, the voice of a gossiper who has 
been told to keep silent. 

” Are you coming ? ” said Ring. 

They were now on their feet, ready to go, moving 
indeed towards the door, when Ned all at once stopped 
and looked Ring in the face, as if he had just remembered 
something, " Oh 1 " he blurted out, and, his lips apart, 
his eyes staring, " Did you tell him ? " he questioned 
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quickly. There was a wicked spark in Ring’s eyes, in 
Alartin’s there was a flash of comprehension and a 
certain heat of anger. 

" You mean about Frank Brcsnan ? ” said Ring, a 
wasp's sting in his tone. 

"Yes, and the traveller ..." Ned stopped; he 
saw he had blundered. Ring nodded, and that chal¬ 
lenging " Well ? ’’ was strong in his features. His wrath 
Ned thought to baffle with an overflow of bluster : 

" Wasn't it extraordinary—extraordinary ? " he said, 
turning to Martin. 

'■ Queer enough." Martin was disgusted ; he found 
his intellect getting on the defensive again—only with 
some fire in it that he told himself would do harm. 

" Queer enough surely— too queer, a man to be cr> ing 
out in his sleep a fortnight before he is drowned ? " 

" I should say you often cry out in your sleep,” snapped 
Martin, rounding on him. 

" Oh, I might—when there’s something on between old 
Hyland and myself, or the night before a big hurling match 
I might be shouting * Strike it 1 ’—one night I nearly killed 
herself!—but nobody would mind that sort of talk ; 
they would all know the reason ..." 

Martin saw that in his anger he had given the conver¬ 
sation the very direction he would have it avoid ; Ring, 
for his part, saw his chance of sj:oring off him ; taking it, 
he spoke with a callousness that would be sheer cruelty 
if the immediate motive of revenging himself on Martin 
were absent. 
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“ And of course,” he said, ” Frank Bresnan couldn’t 

have knowTt that he was going to be drowned-” 

Ned turned at the words, his face all horror ; '* Christ! 
he breathed. He could never hide his thoughts ; the 
word was half-prayer, half-exclamation. Ever since Ring 
had told him the incident of the railway carriage he had 
had a vague feeling of anxiety ; now, his own words, 
as it were, had converted the feeling into certainty : it 
was Frank’s foreknowledge of his end that had made him 
cry out " Help ! ” in his sleep ! The three men were 
silent; in the stillness of the winter night ” kenk, kenk 
came into the room from the waters exactly as had hap¬ 
pened ten weeks before when they listened for the 
newsboy’s cry. 

'' Ring, I hope you’re not spreading this ? ” said 
Martin. 

■' Oh. no ! ” Ned answered for Ring, " it would never 
do—we must keep it dark ! ” and his voice was like a 
boy's, story-telling in a secret corner. 

“ I thought it right to let you know,” said Ring. 

For answer Martin rested his eyes on his face for a 
moment; a moment only, then he withdrew them, and 

there was contempt in the action. 

When they had gone, Martin remained for a long time 
standing quite still and haphazardly in the centre of his 
little sitting-room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A short time before Frank’s death Lily’s confessor, 
Fatlier Cummins, whispered to her through the grating 
of the confessional : “ Tell me, my child, wouldn't you 
make up your mind to enter a convent ? ” And surprised 
she looked up quickly at him and answered: " It isn't 
possible, even if I had. the vocation." 

He said no more except to bid her to think it over ; 
and she promised she would. 

In spite of the trouble that had come so suddenly upon 
her, she often thought of the priest's words. Quiet 
nuns hidden away with their souls in quiet cells—often 
and often when her spirit was darkened with anxieties 
she would picture how their days pass. It was not that 
sl\e shrank from the burden of life ; the worries of the 
everyday could not disturb a spirit like hers ; it was 
something far different drew her to contemplate again 
and again that liberty they know who submit to be bound 
by rule ; it was her brother’s cry of " help, help ! ’’ Time 
seemed powerless to still the reflections that tliat cry had 
stirred ; daily, nightly, hourly she heard it in memories 
that would surprise her. And in tlie only way left her 
she was answering it ; her every pra5’er was for his peace 
of soul. Yet, however frequent her prayers—and her 
faith was such that she could pr.ay at all times—she could 
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not still the thought that they would rise more frequently 
iind more cf&cardou&ly if it were possible for her altogether 
to withdraw from the world. Ah, w'itliin the white walls 
of a convent cell or in the undisturbed quiet of a convent 
chapel, before tlie single red lamp, her prayers could not 
fail to rise ^.perpetual incense, as a steady flame. 

But it could not be : She must watch over her father 
and Finnbarr. Yet no sooner was such a decision made 
than her thoughts would once more re-survey the argu¬ 
ments she had overthrown. Whichever path she chose 
seemed the easier. On the one hand, to stay and attend 
on her father and Finnbarr was to choose the world. It 
seemed her duty to do so ; no other course seemed 
reasonable ; yet she leant greatly to the belief, common 
amongst Irish Catholics, that the right course in matters 
affecting the soul is that which does not seem to^square 
^ yi fh Tcason. How often she told her¬ 

self that the right thing to do, certainly the more courag¬ 
eous, would be to enter some strict order where she 
could never even see Finnbarr or her father, nor help 
them except by her prayers 1 For such a decision would 
throw the burden of their welfare on One who desires 
such burdens. But, however much she felt the beauty 
of such a course of action and thought, human affection 
held her back. 

Besides, had she not heard the story of the monk 
who left his monastery to become a priest, how 
utterly he failed in his new duties, coming to no good 
end. punished even in this life for his sin of presumption ? 
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Her station in life was marked out for her. It was not 
the cell. 

She changed her confessor; she went to Father 
Cummins no more. She had lived too much to herself 
to like making explanations ; he had. she knew, only the 
vaguest ideas of her domestic affairs and she would not 
enlighten him. 

This decision she easily and finally made ; if she could 
only coerce Jier thoughts in the same manner ! It seemed 
useless to say to them, “ I’ve made my decision, be still ! ” 
They rose about her rebelliously ; and most often when 
she wished to be collected and free from anxiety. 

At Mass this Sunday morning she had been especially 
moved. Her prayer-book was open, but it was seldom her 
eyes rested on it ; indeed she saw neither church, nor 
priest, nor people any more than the tiny book ; her 
white face was raised, her lips were tight, her eyes were 
wide with staring at the Tabernacle door. The Mass 
was over before she was aware ; she left her place, the—- 
tidc_P_f anguish still surging in her, and made no special 
prayer as she g enuflec ted nor as she sprinkled herself 
with the holy water—she could not for very anxiety ; 
yet, strangely enough, no sooner was she outside the 
church, with the fresh air on her cheeks, than she knew 
that the struggle was past; and experience taught her 
that it would not be renewed for some time. 

In the evening she sat alone in the parlour looking 
down into the valley of the city. It was filled with a red 
mist ; the winter sunset was crimson and wild in the 
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west. She was not actively thinking of the anxiety that 
had overtaken her at Mass in the morning, but the 
memory of it in a dull way was around her. It was as if 
she had been forewarned that peace is not easily to be 
found ; but then to be forewarned is to be forearmed : 
self-pity _%nd—self-confideace stood at this moment on 
the threshold of her will, and her will seemed to hesitate 
before admitting cither. Self-pity, self-confidence, both 
were forbidden her by some instinct of her soul , but 
she could not rid herself of the thought that she must, 
sooner or later, yield to either of them : it was as if peace 
was still far off ; and not worth achieving in the end, such 
little joy it promised. That was her thought, dim, un¬ 
realised, as she stood watching the red light of evening 
climbing chimney-stacks and gable-ends ; soon it would 
be gone ; all would be dreary and uncomfortable, yet 
she could not but watch its going, could not but wait the 
u ncertain twilight's app roach. In this state of mind she 
heard a step coming up the path ; her thoughts fled for 
a moment while she waited for the visitor to show himself , 
they SKanned-back. on her, rei n fo rc ed _and clamorous, 
when in the twilight she saw Father Cummins making for 
the door. 

II. 

After what she had gone through in the morning she 
dreaded his coming. She could not prevail on herself 
to open the door until he had knocked. Somehow, in the 
dusk, the idea passed from one to the other, that both were 
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uneasy, and that they mutually knew it. Her fears 
increased and his confusion deepened ; she could scarcely 
find her voice, and he did not speak at all. 

hather Cummins was not a great diplomatist, but 
how much less, were he not aware of his deficiency ? A 
member of one of the Missionary Orders, a big, lialc man 
with powerful lungs, it was his custom to use strong words 
nt Missions and Retreats to drive the fear of God into 
poor sinners. He knew of other methods, more refined 
and subtle, but they were not for him. 

She led him into the parlour. As he seated Iiimsclf, 
spreading his coat-tails, he said, with an cfTort to hide 
his earnestness : 

" Lily, aren’t you going to come near me any more; 
what iliJ I do to you at all ? " 

She respected his kindness, his cfTort to be circumspect 
nntl gentle. Without reasoning, nay, almost ashamed of 
it, she adopted ^aj^ bantering tone which Irish girls so 
frequently use towards their priests : 

“ If a confessor frightens off his penitent—oh, 'tis a 
terrible thing I ” 

She threw up her head almost rngn^tfUtily , He tried 
to adapt himself to her mood, though this “ fooling ” 
(as he always roughly called it) beUvecn priests and young 
girls made him ern^s, as a rule. 

“ And if the poor confessor comes—playing penitent 
himself, almost apologising—what then ? ” 

She could feel the earnestness in his voice, and that 
was what she feared ; her reply was direct; and her sharp, 
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fearless glance made it as a sword that could not fail to 
pieice wliatever uncertainties still lingered in his brain. 
She said : “ It may be too late.” 

” It is never too late.” No one could fail to sec that 
it was not about the apology he was talking. She knew 
well he meant that it is never too late to enter on God's 
service. 

” Oh, but it is,” she answered, trying to maintain the 
b^terin^-4one she had begun with. 

” Now, Lily,” he said, his very self breaking out, " I 
know all the circumstances ; you think you are necessary 
to your father's welfare, to Finnbarr's ; and so you are— 
according to the la^vs of human reason ; but Ave-should be 
daring wheir dealing with God; we should be violent.” 
He gestured. 

He said no more; he knew she would understand. 
For a moment she did not answer; but it was not a 
moment of hesitation, anyone could see that; 

'' I have considered it—day and night.” Her voice was 
solemn with decision. 

” And you cannot see your way ? ” he answered, kindly ; 
her voice had gone into his heart. 

” I cannot see my way, Father Cummins.” 

" Well . . . He was very near saying: " We’ll 
say no more about it,” but he could promise no such 
thing, however much he wished to do so. 

” Well,” he said, again, ” it would give me great ease 
of mind. Now, maybe I shouldn’t say that; but tis 
the truth—great ease of mind." 
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Lily could see him looking back into himself. 

And what about me." she said. " might it not give 
me great case of mind ? ” 

'I'hc level voice, the steady eyes, made him realise that 
her thoughts had gone deeper than his. She rose and 
moved about the room, a faint light. thej:elicsjifjiic_dead 
day. that came m through the window seeming to gather 
to her pale face, to move about with it. He watched her 
face as she lit the lamp. For all its gentleness and sweet¬ 
ness. hc_saw ihere the reflex of a soul that was not accus¬ 
tomed to leave its decisions to others. There was on it. 
unmistakably, however impalpably. the starlight gleam' 
of that spiritual daring he had been recommending to her. 
On his face there was only disappointment and indecision 

“ But you mustn’t be hasty.” he said. 

He gl.anccd up at her ; he thought he saw her lips move, 
as if she repeated the word ” Hasty ! ” 

*' I know you won’t be hasty.” he added ; and imme¬ 
diately he said it he saw that the repetition only scr\'cd 
to draw attention to the cop^^^nalit^-, if n^inaneness^ 
of the advice—” Hasty ” \vh^??7uch lips and eyes were 
concerned ! 1 Ic rose to go. He felt he had not done his 

work at all skilfully. 

“ May I come again ? ” he said. 

” Certainly,” she answered, with a readiness and 
strength that entirely dismayed him ; he would have gone 
away more hopeful if she had hesitated. 

I must hurry, he said, " we'll have any amount of 
rain." Outside the gate, bending his head against the 
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heavy southwest wind, he muttered over and over again : 
" He should have asked someone else—I knew how it 
would be." 

Neither was Lily satisfied with her bearing during the 
interview. She had been over-bold, over-confident. 
Other girls, she knew, would not have dared to decide so 
momentous a question for themselves ; they would have 
sought help ; she had asked none ; she had almost scorned 
it! And now, behold, she could not pray! Her heart 
was hard and dry ; pride was overtaking her. 

She stood at the window, her back to the lamp. The 
lights of the city began to gleam, coming out one after 
another. The sky was still luiitLJ>ehind flying masses 
of dark-coloured clouds, torn and wild, and a wind was 
rising ; night was coming on. She was dimly aware of 
lights, darkness, wind ; and nothing seemed inopportune. 
She was trying to realise that she had made her final 
decision ; that she had definitely put from hcF-a vision 
which hatLa hundred times shone out to her with win¬ 
ning.sweetness—a succession of c ut-stone p linths gleam¬ 
ing in the sun through the dark foliage of oaks and laurels, 
white walls of limestone, at all angles, and, beyond them, 
the ground falling away and away until, above the tops 
of sloping woods, far off appeared the shimmer of sea 
and sky, hardly distinguishable, one from the other, in 
the tints of summer. This vision mxist come no more. 
Instead of it what she had now to face was .... it 
seemed that the tvind and the darkness and the struggling 
lights of the city were sent to point the argument. She 
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had chosen the world. For the first time in her life she 
thought of the city lying below her as a cruel trap ; the 
idea explained so many images which from time to time 
had seized on her imagination—faces she had seen and 
could not forget, cruelties iavjoluntarily witnessed, 
degradations she had heard of—that she wondered 
why it had not previously come to her. A cruel 
trap—her imagination seized on the dusk-buried city 
as a symbol of the world and held it up before her 
soul. “ This that you have chosen is a trap." Yet 
she never flinched. Indomitable she seemed. But 
when she heard the wicket etcak, her whole frame 
started so violently that anyone might know that she had 
been far away in spirit ; and indeed she must have been 
glad to have the truce sounded, for " Thank God ” she 
said, going towards the door. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

That same Sunday Martin and Finnbarr had met in 
the Athletic Grounds. Ned's team—the most famous 
in the county—was playing, and both had been drawn 
there by their friendship for Ned and their pride in his 
team. As they walked along the jetties homewards 
after the m a t ch t\vilight began to fall. The electric 
lights along the quays, s witched on before their time, 
burned with a hard, brilliant energy that made the oil- 
lamps in the ships appear dull and red. 

Perhaps it was due to Finnbarr's company that they 
walked by the edge of the river : it is not in boyhood to 
refrain from handling tarry ropes, from looking on the 
faces, and listening to the speech of men who have been 
to the ends of the earth. Here were sailing ships and 
steam ships, thick hempen ropes, thin wire ropes, piles of 
prepared timber, huge tables that were used as weighing 
platforms by the grain factors, gangway planks and 
windlasses. Pausing and examining, climbing and 
stooping, they went in and out, over and under, from vessel 
to vessel, from slip to slip ; and Martin began presently 
to discover that Finnbarr w aa jg plpmen t; his curious 
observations, his knowledge of what he was looking at, 
spoke of something more than mere natural boyish affec¬ 
tion for whatever the sea had touched. Here in a big 
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ship was a nigger coming and going with dishes ; there a 
couple of Lascars, quietly staring at the passing crowds ; 
in a sailing ship some Swedes, broad-faced and placid- 
looking, were walking the decks to and fro, their hands 
stuck in their belts. It was Finnbarr who said these 
were Swedes and those Lascars ; it was he who declared 
this to be a brig ; the next a brigantine ; this other a tramp 
steamer with grain from the Black Sea—wasn’t she hor¬ 
rible ? Ah, there was nothing like a good sailing ship 
with three or four masts, especially if her sails were set. 
Sailors speak of them as wind-jammers, also as wind-bags 
—queer names ? They say they hardly pay ; that before 
long there won't be one left on the sea, imagine that! 
A calm on the sea gathers such ships together : you see, 
they sail into the becalmed area, one after another, and 
can't get out of it; you might see a hundred of them 
together waiting for a wind : that must be a grand sight! 

In short staccato sentences he spoke on and on ; yet 
whenever Martin glanced at him the impression he got 
was that he was holding himself in ; it seemed he could 
name, if questioned, every line in the rigging, every spar 
on the four masts of the Swede. His voice was quiet; 
our voices are always quiet when, recounting the facts of 
our visions, we Bnd the glamour that once hung about them 
fled. 

At last when they had left the ships behind and were 
crossing to the footpath near " Mother Grogan’s Comer,” 
he said, suddenly and impulsively: ” Do you know, I 
always had it in my head to go to sea 1 ” 
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Martin turned and looked at him with a little smile. 
As a boy had he ever had a companion who did not, in his 
ripeniugjouth, come to haunt these same jetties, thinking 
that the sea was calling him ? It must be the same in 
every seaport town. Martin did not mention this to 
Finnbarr, but he smiled to think how places preserve their 
individuality. Cork's position in the shipping list is 
very far down indeed ; yet the eyes of its boys are ever 
towards the sea. 

It grew rapidly dark and a wind began to sweep and 
eddy in the streets ; they were obliged to keep up a good 
swinging pace to prevent themselves getting chilled. 
They were come as far as the Courthouse where Martin 
had thought to part with Finnbarr. He put out his hand, 
but Finnbarr, refusing to take it, said with a note of daring 
that thrilled him: '* I thought you were coming 
up with me ; Lily will be disappointed when I tell her.” 

The first thought that flashed through Martin’s mind 
on hearing the boy's words was ” I could never have said 
such words when I was his age.” It was a true thought; 
perhaps he could not say them now—though he was not 
far from being twice as old 1 From which he might 
have learned that oucXaculties do not ripen congruently— 
that.a boy may have a man's will and a child's imagination ; 
and that a man may have a full-grown imagination and a 
child's will. 

” I suppose I'd better go with you ; but there may be 
no one within ; and Lily may not expect us,” he answered 
the boy’s invitation, for he reasoned in a flash.that to per- 
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sist in refusing might tempt the boy to use such words as 
he should not hear. He was the soul of honour. 

“ Lily may not expect us,” he repeated, when they had 
once more got into their stride. 

'■ She’ll be expecting me,” said the boy, just stating 
a matter of fact, coldly enough, for the tone of Martin’s 
voice had given him to examine his conscience. 

It was quite dark as they made their ^vay up the unlightcd 
bohcrccn to Lily's home. Martin had Just remarked the 
fact when they heard footsteps coming down tlie hill 
towards them rapidly. 

” That’s not your father ? ” 

*' No,” and both stood still. The next moment the 
figure was on them, and Martin, stepping aside to give 
room, caught the gleam of a clerical collar. The priest 
had evidently not heard their approach at all. He stopped 
up quite suddenly. 

” Finnbarr ? ” he said, in a low voice—the word was 
question r.ather than recognition. 

” Yes, Father,” said Finnbarr, lifting his cap. 

Martin took a few steps forward, and as he did so he 
heard behind him " Who’s that ? ” The sharpness of the 
question annoyed him ; and, stumbling up the rough 
ground towards the little iron gate, the annoyance re¬ 
mained, though he told himself the question was a natural 
one. He hesitated about pushing in the gate ; it would 
creak ; and that seemed a momentous thing ; he did not 
remind himself that the wind in the leafless trees would 
drown the noise.' 
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He kept his fingers impatiently on the cold iron until 
he heard Finnbarr's feet grating on the gravel ; then the 
gate creaked a long, rising inflection. As he knocked, 
Finnbarr said : " That was Father Cummins ; he was 
up here only once before ; I never thought of liim being 
in the world. I wonder what’s up ? " 


II. 

Bright bird-music was in Lily's throat as she welcomed 
them. Her hand only touched Martin's ; it seemed to 
have an amount to do elsewhere : it stirred this chair 
and that; it poked the fire, and made it blaze ; it removed 
the lamp from the table ; it spread a snow-white cloth , 
it arranged the saucers and placed cups in them (there s 
music in that, if only one notices it!). And all the time, 
while Martin’s eyes were following the white gleam of 
the lovely hand, her voice was sparkling and laughing 
like a little fairy fountain, and his ears lost no note of the 
music : “ Of course you wouldn't come up only for Finn ?" 

“ Such a job I had to bring him ! ” 

“ Why, didn't I come at the first word ? " 

Oh ! " 

“ Angels’ visits I ’* 

“ Few and far between 1 " (Finnbarr, boy-like, was 
delighted to be able to cap a quoUtion or to bring out an 
apt proverb !). 

Is this the way I'm welcomed ? ** 

“ Will I put my head under the kettle ?” laughed Lily. 
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“ Your hair would blacken the fire ! ” Again it was 
Finnbarr's voice ; the others looked at him in amazement ; 
this was a new phase in his character. 

*' I mean . . . he began, going to spoil his little 
joke, such as it was, as a boy will. 

" Don’t enlighten us/' said Martin, quietly; and 
Finnbarr was astonished. Three very happy faces, 
one would say, daring one another to merriment! 

'■ Look, Finn, run up and see if Mary is in bed ; ask 
her will she come down, or will she have the tea sent 
up r 

“ She's a fright for her prayers,” said Finnbarr : " if 
she wakes up in the middle of the night she says a whole 
Kosary for the souls in Purgatory.” 

His voice was more like a boy’s than was usual with it 
of late ; and the bright, clean atmosphere of the place, 
and, perhaps, tlte music of the winds without, were 
affecting Martin in the same way. 

A moment’s silence followed Finnbarr’s e.\it; they 
heard a splash of rain on the window. 

“ You met Finn at the Match ? ” 

” Yes, we got together as we entered.” 

” He told me he was going. I was surprised ; he 
hardly goes out at all now, and he used to be out always 
before, hurling and racing about.” 

The voice of the little girl he had romped.w'ith in the 
old days was gone ; this was the voice of the woman he 
had seen at Frank’s wake. 

” He used to be down about the quays ? 
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" Yes, always and ever ; and reading terrible things 
about the sea ; I thought his brain would turn ; he used 
to be dreaming about them. Once or twice he walked in 
his sleep." 

" But he has changed ? " 

" Oh, yes, but he speaks so little ; still he has changed, 
very much; he was reading the “ Imitation " the other 
day ! " 

Martin thought of Finnbarr's remarking of Mary’s 
Rosaries for the dead ; in spite of the brightness of his 
voice it was evident that he had realised the concentration 
of the old woman’s outlook on to the next world. But 
Lily was smiling quietly, as if she were recollecting out¬ 
breaks of temper on Finn’s part that would not have 
recommended themselves to Thomas a Kempis. 

" But he has gone back to his hurling again," she said. 

" Only to see it." 

" I don’t like these sudden changes." 

" In a boy 1 ” said Martin, " aren’t they the beautiful 
things in his life ; the signs of development; a pirate 
this month, a-seraph the next; a corresponding change of 
outlook on the world ! " 

In hb desire to put hb thought as concb ely as possible 
he had withdrawn hb gaze from all outward things ; now, 
however, as he finbhcd he quickly glanced at Lily and 
found her gazing into hb face. 

" Well now,” she said suddenly resuming her bright¬ 
ness, " you’re a fine fellow; do you think it right for a 
boy to be an angel one month and a pirate the next ? 
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" Right or wrong—'tis his estate,” he answered, smiling, 
wondering if he was not overdoing the bre\*ity. We 
arc always proud of what we fancy ourselves overdoing 1 
” And do you tell me that when you were a boy you 
were a pirate one minute and an angel the next ? ” Her 
hazel eyes were golden with merriment; her Ups were 
twitching with laughter. 

” You think I was always a clerk,” he answered, 
divining her visions. She perceived something pensive 
in his tone ; but she would pretend nothing. 

” That’s exactly what I was going to say I ” 

'■ I suppose you think a clerk is .... the middle 
point benveen both—bet^veen seraph and pirate ? ” 

*' The middle point—exactly.” 

” Destined, destined neitlier to damnation nor sal¬ 
vation—shut out 1 ” 

" Oh I ” 

" That there's a special limbo for clerks, where the 
dishes are neither hot nor cold, luliewarra rewards for 
lukewarm people ? ” 

" Oh 1 " 

” Where there are neither wings nor horns ? ” 

” Oh ! ” 

Nor iru!ense nor sulphur, nor ....?” 

*' Oh—I must call Finn.” 

She rose quickly ; and he rose too, int ercepting her; 
they were boy and girl once more. She sat down and he 
sat down. 

" I'm not half finished,” he said. 
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" Ah/' she said, triumphantly, for Finnbarr’s step was 
on the stairs. He burst into the room talking : 

“ Well, she’s the dickens ; she wouldn't come down 
and she didn’t want the tea to go up, all because you 
were here—but I'll take it up all the same.” 

Tea was ready, and Lily arranged a little tray to be 
taken up to Mary, Finn standing by watching the process, 
as if for memory. 

*' Is that all ? ” he said, taking the tray in his hands. 

” What else ? ” said Lily, glancing about the tray. 

He carried it upstairs with a certain grandiosity in his 
movements, disguising his earnestness. 

” A saint this month,” said Lily, smiling. 

” Wouldn’t he have done it always ? ” 

” Yes, but listen ! ” 

They heard the two voices upstairs, Finn's sounding 
unexpectedly strong with that strange, rough strength 
that comes into a boy's voice when it has newly lost the 
treble quality. 

” A short time ago he would just have planted the tray 
on the bed and bolted down.” 

" I found he knew everything about sailors and ships ; 
but he spoke of them as if he had put all such profane 
knowledge away from him. What is he intended for ? 

“ He was studying for the Post Office, but he seems 
to have given up the idea.” 

” He had his mind set on going to sea ? ” 

“ He hadn't! ” said Lily, with an.\ious surprise. 

He told me so himself.” 
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** He didn’t tell me ; he doesn’t talk much.” 

Martin saw that she was a little impatient with Finn- 
barr’s reticence. Their ideas of him agreed. 

'' There’s no use in being troubled about him, he's 
young yet.” 

■ ‘ I have a dread of him getting too old to begin anything 
—as often happens.” 

Martin was thinking of him with sympathy ; Finnbarr, 
his nature being what it was, must feel his own hesitation 
deeply, the more so if he had discovered that it troubled 
Lily. 

When Finnbarr came downstairs and entered the room 
he saw Martin glance at him in such a manner as gave him 
to understand that they had been talking about him. 
That he could not bear. He took the silence as a chal¬ 
lenge ; well, he would not be the first to speak. When 
Lily poured out his tea, w'ith boyish fidcli^ to his-whim- 
sical vow, he did not say even so much as ” Thanks,” 
and when Martin reached him the sugar, he simply 
nodded an acknowledgment. He strove hard to preserve 
his iwn.Q.halance, he felt his cheeks beginning to blaze ; 
hot tea, however, might account for that, so he took a 
long, deep drink. 

" Some time ago,” said Martin, looking at Lily, ” Finn 
had it in his head to go to sea.” 

The boy’s head jerked upwards at the words, and his 
eyes, full of indignant inquiry, i mpuden tly burned against 
Martin’s face. But there he could find no trace of any- 
tliing but sympathy ; he found himself quickly reddening 
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with shame ; the fire in his eyes was being quietened with 
moisture i as a judgment he laid it on himself that Martin 
was his friendi although he could not understand his 
methods. 

“ You have given up that idea ? ” said Lily to him. 

" I have," he said, quietly. The inquisition thought 
it an unsatisfactory answer ; they waited for him to con¬ 
tinue, but he showed no sign. Poor Finn was thinking 
of the very moment, on a moonlight night now almost 
three months ago, when he bade good-bye to all his 
visions of ships on the sea. That moment of farewell 
was fixed for ever in his mind. He felt himself once more 
standing alone in the night among the cold flowers, his 
heart burning with rage and shame ; once more he heard 
his father, whom he had never loved and who had never 
loved him, shoot the bolt on the door ; he remembered 
how the wind had touched his fiery cheeks and how his 
heart, so long captive to his wild desire, had spoken, 
saying : " Now is the time, the world is spread beneath 
your feet." But chance had delayed a few hours too many; 
all that very day, love, as a gentle girl-spirit, had been 
wooing his heart, making it her own, and it was for love s 
sake he answered when Lily’s terrified face through the 
window showed that she had discovered his absence from 
the house. " Lily, I'm here," he answered, tapping at 
the glass. At that moment, in these words, he-strangled 
the desire of his heart; he had bidden good-bye to the 
sea. 

With all these memories crowding on him, how could 
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tlie boy have added to the simple, yet complete, answer 
he had given ? 

“ What would you like to be ? " said Martin, after a 
moment’s pause. 

I can't make up my mind ; I don't know ; I don't 
see any opening.” 

" Tlic Post Office ? ” said Lily. 

I wouldn't have the ghost of a chance of passing the 
examination—you know I wouldn't, Lil,” he spoke 
earnestly, confessing slow’ncss of intellect, " I suppose 
I must be some sort of a clerk—though I know I wouldn't 
like it.” 

Lily glanced at Martin with some merriment in her 
eyes. He did not appear to have noticed the reflection 
I'inn had cast upon the ancient profession. As a m.atter 
of fact Marlin was discovering that Finn’s boyish desire 
for the sea had given place to another, equally boyish, 
perhaps, yet evidently not to be spoken of. 

” Ah, well,” he said, rousing himself, "clerking must 
be done too.” 

" I suppose so,” Finnbarr answered, " but,” and he 
paused a moment, " but the thought of it comes strange 
to a fellow fresh from the Spanish Main I ” He smiled 
o ui/.zicn lly at them. 

” I suppose it docs.” He liked the boy for his little 
pleasantries. 

There were now great gusts of wnd and rain tearing 
at the windows. Martin took advantage of tliem to 
change from the subject in hand ; he felt Finnbarr was not 
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readv, for some reason or other, to discuss the futtire. 
His attitude brought them all to listen to the storm. 

" I think," he said, " you’ll have to put me up for the 

night.” 

“ Certainly,” said Finnbarr, rising and pushing back 
his chair ; he seemed anxious to begin tucking Martin 
in between the blankets at once. 

" You can have my umbrella,” said Lily, " 'tis a small 

affair, but it will be something.” 

He took the little umbrella and looked at it and laughed. 
It seemed cruel to expose it against the wrath of a storm. 

“ Who’ll see it ? " she said. 

" Who'll bring it back ? ” he said, " I mean the remains i 
” rU go up for it,” she answered. 

" Then I’ll chance it.” 

” You won't stay ? ” said Finnbarr, quite taken back. 

” Do you want the old lady at the Lough to be coming 
down into the city, searching it with a lantern ? He 
was opening the little umbrella as he spoke, half afraid 
it would break in his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

\Miilc Martin was talking to Lily in her house on Fair 
Hill, Stevie Galvin was talking to Ned Connell in his 
house in Evergreen. 

He had come straight from Blarney—from that Charity 
Concert, at which he had uken Ned's place, to give him 
an account of his st^vk^dship.; and no sooner had Ned 
admitted him than he began : 

" That boss of yours ...” 

'' The boss ? ” 

" Yes . . . old Hyland." 

” He wasn't there ? ” 

He was." 

" He wasn’t I " Ned groaned. 

" He was ...” 

" Oh ! " said Ned, in a tone of feigncd-iiuiiflwence. 
Pulling dejectedly with finger and thumb at his lower 
lip, he did not seem to notice that Stevie was going from 
chair to chair ; anj^vay Ned had never noticed that the 
chairs, a wedding gift, had uncomfortable, straight 
backs. 

" He was there before me.” 

“ You weren't late ?—it doesn’t matter.” 

” I ^^’asn’t; I was there on the tick of the bell.” 

” Well ? ” 
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“They had been tinkering^-aL the gramophone; she 
wouldn’t bleat; her spirit had flown. She was a thing 
of brass and steel . . . beauty no more . . . Here, 
noticing that Ned, though trying his best to look merry 
was failing even to look well, his banter stopped ; he 
spoke in a low whisper : 

“ All sorts of things, penknives and hair-pins . . in 
her ribs ... an hour to bring her to I" 

“ All waiting . . . and ... do you know what ? 
. . . they blamed me . . . they put everything down on 
me.” He spoke in a boy's voice, his eyes glaring. 

“ Well ? " 

“ Himself was there all the time . . 

" I know.” Ned had not forgotten it for a moment. 

“ Like a wasp I ... I didn't curse ... I didn’t 

swear . . .” 

Ned's face was sharpened with anxiety ; he did not 
blame Stevie; he should have gone to Blarney himself 
. . . and . . . how happy he would be now 1 

“ Did he say anything ? ” 

“ Anything! . . . . not that I could understand . . . 
p outing like a little girl ... I laughed at him . . • 

“ You laughed 1" 

“ He patted the gramo on the neck ; said there wasn’t 
one like it in Cork 1 " Waiting for a note of interro¬ 
gation Stevie stopped. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I told him I had a child of my own.” Againhe waited. 

" Well ? ” 
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“ Me sai<l. * Dear me !' He hadn’t an idea of what I 
meant ; so I laujjhed." 

■' Did the show come off at all ? ” said Ned. 

“ Oh yes ... a bit belated . . . awfully comic . . . 
all the wit, all the humour, all the intelligence ... in 
the audience ... all the meat ... all the wisdom of 
old Egypt ... on the platform ... to be laughed at! 
I felt it most acutely : they wouldn’t take my dicky-bird 
seriously." 

Ned had had similar experiences ; the lord of the 
gramophone, however, had never been present. 

" But when 'twas all over, do you know what we said 
to one another ? ” 

" No,” Ned answered, not enthusiastically. 

'■ We said, ‘ Wasn’t it very interesting ? ' . . . Oh, 
Ned, Ned,” he broke out. falling into his lyric wail, 
" do you know what the boyos are doing now in Lynch’s 
public house ? . . . There’s the coal-scuttle up on the 
table ... a man of tremendous importance putting it 
through its paces . . . such antics I . . . that’s me 1 
I can see him handling it, a magnificent presence! 
There’s a man ... in the corner . . . with a poker 
. . . and his hands crossed on it . . . scowling north¬ 
wards, southwards, eastwards, foi^vards, backwards, 
scuttlcwards . . . not a word out of him , , . that’s 
Father Walsh ! And there’s a blithering idiot . . . nod¬ 
ding his head to the music . . . scuttle music . . . that's 
Hyland ! . . . why wouldn’t he ? . . . his daughter’s 
voice 1 " But Ned was not enjoying the joke at all. 
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“ What’s up with you ? " said Stevie. 

" Oh, nothing ; we didn’t win that match.” 

" Oh ! ” said Stevie, blowing a great breath,'' a hurling 
match ! ” 

“ A drawn game,” said Ned. 

" Oh, you ould fool,” said Stevie. 

Ned was surprised at his own confession of depression. 
A sportsman shouldn’t wail. He couldn't have spoken 
of their not winning the match only for Stevie’s news 
about the concert. 

” If it affects you like that, give it up . . . Possess 
your soul . . . Stand alone . . . as I do . . . not caring 
for anyone . . . nobody cares for me . . . Come day, 
go day, God send Sunday . . . All serene-o ! A hurling 
match . . . where are the matches of yesteryear ? . . . 
Hyland ... to hell 1 ” Of all the flourishes he made 
use of to e k^ ou t his words, only the last had finality in it. 
He stood up and posed. 

” ’Tis for you ’tis fine,” said Ned, as he scraped out his 
pipe with a broken-bladed penknife. He was beginning 
to yield to Stevie's high spirits ; already the hurling 
match was fading into the background ; and Hyland 
might not, after all, be so terrible. He was making up his 
mind to be calm, recklessly so. Stevie was ready to go. 

" You’ll be drenched." 

” An explorer I ” said Stevie, with great scorn. 

On opening the hall-door the storm rushed in on them ; 
outside, the flame of a drenched gas-lamp was making a 
great battle for life, it was a mere glimmer, blue and shape- 
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less Stevie lingered a moment on the threshold, his 
back to the storm : 

" How are they upstairs ? ” he said. 

“ Nicely,” said Ned ; he was shoving out the door 
against the storm, Stevie helping by pulling at it. 

" How many ? " 

” Three and herself.” 

"Golden heads—like the first?” Stevie had never 
seen Ned's other children. 

" Every one of them ! ” 

■' Good night ! ” 

" Good night 1 " 

And Stevie bent his neck and threw his great bulk 
against the storm, fighting his way to his bachelor rooms, 
to his mechanical toys, in spite of, or by aid of, a gleam 
that had shone before him for a moment—a vision of 
snow-white, downy nests and little golden cherub-curls. 

Martin Cloyne at the same time was also fighting his 
way homewards ; and he, too, was not without visions 
to help or hinder his progress. 
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IHAPTER XVn. 

When Martin had gone out into the storm, and Finnbarr 
gone upstairs, Lily remained to _ tidy the ro om. The 
rushing of wind and rain against the windows often made 
her pause, her hngers on a chair-back, or her hand beneath 
a little pile of delph.; but in these pauses her head was not 
raised, as if listening, nor was her glance sharpened, as 
with expectation. What she thought of was a white, 
flower-like face, with pen^ive^looking Ups and quiet eyes, 
going through the storm ; a face unfitted for violence, 
yet in no way disturbed by it. It was as if she beheld 
in the midst of a fury of winds and rains a flame 
burning unwaveringly. 

f How unreal are our visions, yet how subserviently they 
orm themselves of our observations of reality 1 The 
storm in the girl’s vision was the real storm outside that 
rattled the window-frames, but the figure she saw in the 
midst of that storm would show forth only as she had 
always beheld it—equable, undisturbed, not battling with 
tempests. A taper flame burning steadily in a whirl¬ 
wind—an unreal vision 1 

Yet calm and undisturbed as she saw him, it was borne 
in on her that his was the calmness of control, not the 
calmness of rest. She knew the facts of his simple life, 
and, amongst them, there were none to account for the 
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pensive air that breathed from the very figure of the 
Plan. His father, advanced in years, had died wlien 
Martin was a boy ; his sister, older than Martin, had died 
a few years later, still in her teens. Happy, holy deaths 
both of them, not such as could be spoken of as great 
sorrows or as catastrophes ; and, these apart, the years 
of Martin’s life had run on withotit mishap. Yet the face 
she saw now in her vision was sad ; there was no look of 
triumph in it, though the winds could not prevail against 
its peace. 

When she reached her room the storm tvas tugging at 
the window-sashes as if it w’ould tear them from their 
frames, and the branches of the trees w ere kno cking and 
grating against one another. On such a night we keep 
our attention on the alert, listening for we know not 
what. 

She long had had the custom of sitting at her bedside 
and reading a little of the "Imitation of Christ" before 
kneeling to her prayers ; some thought found in the quiet 
book would go through her prayers, enriching them, 
giving them, amplitude. That this was a book which 
might be read from cover to cover like any other book had 
never struck her ; her method, an extremely common 
one in Catholic households, was just to open, the book 
at random and accept whatever lesson would offer. What 
came to her to-night was : " That we must leave all care 
of ourselves to God.” The very title brought her thoughts 
back to her interview wth Father Cummins in the after¬ 
noon : was she leaving all care of herself to God ? She 
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recalled, wnth a certain sense of terror, how that evening 
her spirit had brightened when she saw Martin Cloyne 
at the door, and how, because of his presence, all through 
the night she had been almost fdyolous, filled with a 
strange joy that would not be dimmed even by the grave 
issue of Finnbarr’s future. She began to read the passage 
with some sense of dread ; she made no allowance for the 
fact that the spirit is human as well as the body, as resilient, 
^as incapable of staying long at poise. She read : " My 
/child, let me do with you what I will ; I know what is 
good for you. You think like a man, and often your 
judgment is led wrong by human feeling.” 

She read no more. The last phrase, " human feeling,” 
came on her with a rush of emotion. She lost courage. 
She tried to put the phrase away from her ; to battle 
with it was to lose. To ease her thoughts, she brought 
them to bear on the simple actions of the moment—the 
turning down of the bed clothes, the quenching of the 
candle, the crossing of the room to her bedside. 

II. 

As she got into bed a shaf t of m oonlight struck into the 
room. She looked out into the wild night : the rain 
seemed to have ceased, though she could not be certain 
on account of the confusion of windy noises ; the moon, 
however, was no w riding triumphantly amon g a ho^t of 
flying clouds, and ^star or two were visible T^ut the storm 
had redoubled-its fury, as a warrior might when his com- 
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rade had fallen. For all that, the moonlight, coming and 
going as it was, seemed a good omen ; and the girl laid 
her head on the pillow with words of quiet prayer on her 
lips 

After some time the storm awoke her. She looked for 
the moonlight, but it was gone. Instead there was an 
intense darkness ; she could scarcely distinguish the 
>vindow. The gale was at its fiercest; it seemed as if 
it would carry the house over the top of the hill. She 
listened to it, and presently found herself conscious of 
a great peace, even a great tenderness, having come into 
her soul ; out of which tenderness she gave the largess 
of great pity to her vision of the white, flower-like face 
of the man who liked to speak to her, and to listen to her 
speaking : " perhaps,” she almost whispered the words, 
” because he lives too lonely a life, meeting scarcely 
anyone.” 

The thoughts, or rather the half-thoughts, that e ven¬ 
tually change the whole current of our being, come often, 
as this great sense of pity came to Lily Bresnan, between 
one sleep and another ; and they slip from us with the 
same silent rapidity ; from the unknown they rise and to 
the unkno%vn they sink. Yet it is not they, but we who 
move. In reality we have sent them before our faces, 
good or evil angels; but we scarce know that we have 
done so. These half-thoughts, then, they speak for a 
moment as we overtake them: they tell us whence we 
have come, where we are arrived, and whither we speed. 

Once again she was awakened. Her eyes opened ; but, 
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except her lids, not a feature, not a muscle moved. Some 
message, too rapid to be called thought—colourless, shape¬ 
less,—shot to her brain and entranced her. It was not the 
noise of the wind. It was not the moonlight; but four tiny 
tapere were alight before her statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, making a little glow, and there was her brother 
rinnbarr at the statue's foot, his head bent in deep rever¬ 
ence. Amid the struggling moonlight, with only his 
night-shirt on him, and Nvith the four tiny spear-head 
flames about his head, he looked like a very young 
priest who is still in the first fervour of holiness, 
whose fingers tremble still to hold the Chalice. If 
Lily could see more or less than she did, she must have 
cried out. On the one hand, the certainty of who it was ; 
on the other, the effort to gather the details, for the room 
though not large was full of great shadows, saved her 
from sudden fright. She stared at his strong, brown 
hair, the light shining on it. How she loved him I 
She knew he was asleep, that he was held in a 
dream; that in his dream he was a priest celebrating 
Mass. As if to convince her, she at that moment 
heard " Dominus vobiscum: Ite, missa est, the 
concluding words of the Mass, uttered in a low, 
almost ujtfioootional voice, a voice restrained by the sense 
of daily duty. She saw that his eyes were wide-open 
when he turned towards her with a sudden, restless 
movement, as if his dream were about to break; she 
could almost see a struggle going on in his brain ; it d'd 
not break, however j the next moment he was the priest 
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apain, he was walking from the room with firm, solemn 
steps, his head bent, his hands joined. 

He had walked in his sleep on a few previous occasions ; 
still she would follow him. With this intention she had 
almost left the bed when she heard his liglit steps returning, 
not walking as before, but with the free movements of a 
boy—he was Finnbarr the acolyte, doing what he had done 
a thousand times ; he had returned to quench the tiny 
candles. How she watclied him, carelessly nipping the 
flames with his fingers ! In the moonlight she saw him 
pause restlessly as before, again only for a moment; 
after which, walking once more with priestly solemnity, 
he left the room. She lingered, hesitating, lest he should 
again return. In that seconds pause the room was filled 
with the voice of the storm ; till then the night might have 
been as still as she was. Suddenly all went dark, and 
she thought of the boy’s ncr\‘clcss hand groping at 
the stair-rail ; she rose and stole after him. 

His door was opened ; she hesitated before entering ; 
'' Finnbarr ” she whispered ; getting no answer she crept 
to his bedside ; he w;;s fast asleep, looking strangely pale 
in the little light she saw him by, and as if he had never 
stirred. He seemed to be still in the dream, his brows 
drawn -down.in earnestness. She bent over him until 
her teeth chattered with the cold. Then she stole away, 
pausing and going, and pausing and going again, think¬ 
ing now of Finnbarr and tlicn of the last time she had 
been moving about the house like this. When she got 
again into her bed, she felt grateful for the warmth that 
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Still remained where the clothes at the foot had not 
been disturbed. 

Whenever a gust of tnnd died away w’ith that long- 
drawn cry which is so^weird and yet so human she strained 
her ear; but the house was still. And listening and 
watching, sitting up in the bed, intensely still, she felt 
it permitted to her to rest her thoughts once again on the 
quiet face of Martin Cloyne—permitted to her, as the 
lonely sentry feels it no slackening or weakening to return 
in mind to his dear ones far away, picturing, for mere 
human warmth and comfort, their homely surroundings. 
And without knotring how she came to the end of her 
contemplation she started when she found she had 
actually spoken the words : “ However lonely he might 
be, he would not speak of it to anyone." 
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CHAPTER XVUI. 

" And you tell me that when you were a boy you used 
to be a pirate one minute and a saint the next ? ” 

" You think a clerk is the middle point between pirate 
and saint ? ” 

“ The middle point, exactly.” 

■' That there’s a special limbo for clerks ? ” 

" Oh! " 

“ Neither wings nor horns ? ” 

” Oh ! ” 

• « • • « • 

■' Nor incense nor sulphur ? ” 

” Oh ! ” 

Arrived at this point our wise man, Martin Cloyne 
would begin all over again. He might be walking to or 
from his day’s work, or awake after the first sleep, 
or shaving in the morning, or pausing between one 
bite and another,—neither time not place mattered, 
the little lyric, tiny as a robin’s verse, fluttered without 
coming between his thought, as it were, and the work of 
his hand. 
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Happy, happy lover who, in this state of semi-rapture, 
singing his love-songs over and over, finds his beloved 
seited in his house, her hat removed, as if she had come 
stay, and all her hair massed and nvisted about her 
temples and neck ! Because of the hundred thoughts 
^e has been having of her, he touches her hands with 
gentle freedom and there is intimacy on his lips ; it is as 
ff she and he have been together already for hours and 
hours, and, having exhausted the foolish subjects people 
speak about in words, are come at last to touch upon those 
delicacies of intercourse that are far beyond the reach of 
words, not, however, beyond the reach of that mysterious 
language of the eye, of the fingers’ touch, of the parted 
Ups, which lovers so well understand. 

A week and a day after that visit to Fair Hill in Finn- 
barr’s company, Martin, on returning home after his day’s 
work, found Lily before him ; true to her promise she 
had come for her umbrella. It was she who opened the 
door for him, who laughed at his surprise, who put her 
hand in his : he caught it and held it, and the fingers 
of his other hand rested a moment on her arm and 
trailed down along it, almost pressing it: “ So kind of 
you, Lily, so kind of you to come up here.” What 
could she answer to that ? ” Is it always like this ? ” 
she said, after a moment, not answering it, and he knew 
that she referred to the pnelancholy stillness of the place 
It was a dark night j from the doorway they could just 
make out the line of foam the wind ^d whipped up 
along the edge of the lake, they could jxist hear the 
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^vatcrs ripple. Over it all hung a great darkness, 
through which glimmered a light or two at the Crota- 
more corner ; a stranger could make no guess at the 
features of the place, these lights might hang in the 
•■‘^'gings oLbccalmed ships. 

■■ Nearly always like this,” he answered, and then 
added : ” Cheerful, after a day's work ? ” 

Then she said : ” You could hardly believe ’ttvas 

on tlie edge of a large city,” but if the words tlicmselves 
contained little or no pity, the tone contained much : 
the tiny thought that hadjluttcred across her brain be¬ 
tween sleep and sleep was working its will. 

” Of course you're used to ' life '—Fair Hill . . 

” Well, we can see the city’s lights anyway, and hear 
the crowds cheering as they come over Nortlt Gate Fridge 
from the big meetings in Patrick Street.” 

” Quite metropolitan I ” 

” But it must be nice to get up here after a day's work.” 

” Sometimes quite unexpectedly so,” he said, like any 
mortal lover. To that phrase sh^'gave no answer, and he 
was sorry he had spoken it. '' 

At the meal his mother chattered on and on, fast and 
furious ; and Martin, ^ his wont was, fell into some of 
those long pauses in which he would scarce follow the 
drift of the conversation. But if his voice was still, his 
eyes were quietly active : now they rested on Lily's finger¬ 
tips, toying with the spoon, on which her eyes had fallen 
from Mrs. Cloyne's continued assaults; now he lifted 
his gaze and kept his head poised, as if he could see the 
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Lough and all its charms through the wall: what he 
really was looking at was the contour of Lily s neck in 
the high-collared, black blouse, as well as the delicate, 
white ear, the tip of which peeped from the clustering 
folds of her rich hair,—the glimpse of these, and tlie 
splendid cur\es and shining surfaces of the heaped-up 
hair itself, were enough, were quite enough to keep him 
still for ever, it would seem. Every other moment the 
light would go out of his eyes—withdrawn for the sake 
of his greedy ears, greedy to catch the music of her voice. 
He then would gather up the rich, simple notes without 
attending at all to the meaning of them as words. Yes ; 
“ No ” ; " He did ” ; tiny phrases and monosyllables. 
But suddenly he heard : " Oh, Father Cummins wants 
me to enter a convent." A cnldpess .gathered to his heart. 
He saw her looking steadily at his mother, smiling a little 
daringly. And he gazed at her as if his thoughts were 
ten thousand miles away, quite blank I 

" Ah, the old fool,” said his mother, with no seriousness 
at all. " I thought ’twas only Father Fennell used to be 
collaring all the nice jgirls from the young men. 

” The old fool 1 ” said Lily, merrily. 

” Yes," said Mrs. Cloyne, with her sicoulated-eamest- 
ness, " there’s too much of that going on, too much 
altogether." 

There you are,” said Martin, lightly. 

" I’m shocked 1" said Lily, '* shocked ! " 

Then the talk passed on rapidly and easily, as it always 
did when Mrs. Cloyne was in command. Martin once 
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more fell into his pausing ; and Lily hardly spoke again ; 
in spite of her merriment she was disturbed with memories, 
now a gleam of lime-stone plinths, a flight of stone steps, 
brown boles, thick and aged, and dark foliage, and then 
the sound of nuns’ voices in prayer in a convent 
chapel, beneath a single red lamp. These memories she 
tried to put away, she rose to go. 

When they were walking along, shoulder to shoulder 
in the darkness, she said to Martin : 

'* Could you ever think of Finnbarr becoming a priest ? " 
" Hardly,” said he, " yet he has had his fling on the 

SCO/” 

Is tliat a good sign ? '* 

” Well, it happens.” 

'' May he not go back to his piracy ? ” 

“ He may or may not.” 

Wisdom 1 ” she said, laughing. 

They were passing the convent of St. Marie’s of the 
Isle, a quiet, almost deserted, spot at night. 

” I didn’t think pirates turned priests,” she said. 

” Did you ever notice the type of girl that becomes a 
nun—the mad-cap, the tom-boy of the family ? ’Tis 
hard to believe,” he continued, ” that the gravest, most 
silent nun in there may have been the brightest and 
merriest child in a large family.” 

He stopped and faced the dark, buttressed building; 
there was not a glimmer of light in any of its hundred 
raullioned windows ; the stones breathed silence. She 
answered in the quiet voice he had used : 
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“ And where’s all her merriment now ? Hidden deep 
down in her heart I But if she had stayed in the world 
? " 

• • • ' 

“ God knows you’re right,” he said, speaking to her as 
if she were a man. 

They swung into walking pace again, and scarcely had 
they done so when a little ripple of laughter fell from her 
lips. 

" What’s up ? ” he said. 

” Tell me, was I ever a tom-boy ? ” 

” No, thanks be to God,” said he, " No ! " and he 
said it heartily. 

And so they continued, their method of talking about 
such subjects quite characteristic of Irish Catholics— 
seriousness covered over with banter, lest by any possible 
mishap, it fall into the whine so relished of the Puritan, 
so instinctively abhorred of the Celt. 

Before parting at her little iron gate beneath the double 
darkness of the trees Lily told him of Finnbarr’s sleep¬ 
walking, and of the inference she had drawn from it, 
that he had it in his mind to be a priest; and Martin 
agreed with her that she was doing right in not questioning 
him, fearing he should not have finally decided for himself. 
Soon afterwards they parted. 


II. 

A few nights later, making for home, after one of his 
aimless excursions through the city, he ran into Stevie 
Galvin. 
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“ Good God, Martin," he said, at once, " the man is 
sacked.” 

" Who’s sacked ? ’* 

" Ned Connell." 

" He’s not ? " 

" My fault . . . concert in Blarney . . . last Sunday 
week . . . old Hyland . . . gramophone . . . me . . . 
Ned hurling ... I told him to go to blazes . . . old 
Hyland, you understand . . . and he sacked Ned on 
Saturday last.” 

■■ Arc you coming this way ? " said Martin, when a 
hundred useless thoughts of Ned himself, his little family, 
his little home in Evergreen, had swept across his brain. 

" What’ll I do ? " said Stevie, getting by his side ; 
” there's a curse on me, I think ; there’s misfortune wher¬ 
ever I am ... 1 should get out ... an asylum . . , 
a desert . . . where I could injure no one . . . I’m 
walking about the city since I heard it." 

" Who told you ? " 

" One of the porters, this evening." 

They went along in silence and the streets grew deso¬ 
late. Martin could hear Stevie muttering to himself; 
he could well believe that he had been walking about 
the city since he heard the new-s. 

" He’ll take him back,” he said, to rouse him. 

" He won’t—he’s a philanthropist." They walked on 
again. 

” All because he stayed out a day and something went 
wrong ; and the chap as sick as a dog—I know he was." 
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On and on they walked, Stevie every now and then 
breaking out into wild talk against Hyland the Philan¬ 
thropist and all his breed. Martin saw that it gave him 
ease, and for this reason hardly spoke at all himself; as 
a matter of fact he heard but little of Stevie’s complaints, 
for his mind was full of Ned’s helplessness. Going 
at such a rate as suggested purpose the t\vo of them 
turned corner after corner without heeding where they 
were making. Martin all at once, noticing the empty 
spaces about them, said : “ WTiere are we, where are we 
going?'* Stevie stood still, gave, a vacant glance about 
the place and answered as if that didn’t matter : 

" A man like him . . . what can he get to do ? ” Like 
all tradesmen he thought a clerk entirely overthrown if 
dismissed. 

“ What brought us here ? " said Martin. 

They were standing in the wide space near the South 
Jetties ; the spirit in Stevie’s feet had led him to a favourite 
spot. Martin, homing bird that he was, felt it queer to 
be in such a place at so late an hour. 

" Come on,” he said, turning back towards the 
city. Stevie made no answer, he was staring at the 
quayside. 

" I’m going,” said Martin, making to move. 

“ Something up,” said Stevie ; ” one minute.” His 
head was high in the air. 

In the glare of the electric light they saw a little crowd, 
eight or ten all told, making a buzz of talk, approaching 
from the gangway of a ship. Presently they could make 
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out the forms of two huge policemen, dark and com- 
fortahly clad, in the midst of the little crowd, and between 
them a bareheaded, unkempt, wild-eyed man, full of 
speech. The little crowd swayed and circled around that 
little group of policemen and prisoner. There was one 
woman in it; she might as well have been a man : she 
spoke right and left, and her talk was not different from, or 
less free than that of the sailors about her, except in the 
matter of accent, which was local. Not a word of the 
prisoner’s excited speech could Martin make out, though 
he felt that for the most part it was English. He w’as a 
foreigner without doubt. Stevie stept from the pathway 
and, to Martin’s astonishment, made to face the crowd ; 
he seemed to hold it up, policemen and all. Martin's 
eyes were on the woman ; her class was strange to him, 
more familiar in the literature he had read than in life. 
The complete ne gatio n of womanhood in her every move¬ 
ment, in her loud free words, repelled him, yet at the same 
time knocked at his heart for pity—and knocked in vain : 
his eyes and ears had become too suddenly active : she 
was horrible to his sight, to his hearing. He was not 
at case until Stevie rejoined him. 

" Come on,” said Stevie, with excitement in his voice ; 
he caught Martin’s arm. 

" Let them pass,” Martin answered, coldly enough, 
holding his ground ; " \\Tiat is it ? ” 

” Oh, robbery . . . God knows what . . . stabbing 
. . . the poor devils . . . the poor devils ... a couple 
of days in port after months on the sea . . . and the use 
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they make of them . . . the poor devils I " He was 
thinking of his brother. 

“ You saw the woman ? ” 

" Oh she's . . . Stevie did not finish the sentence ; 
he did not even look at Martin ; his eyes were straining 
after the disappearing knot of people, and his nostrils 
were wide ; Martin felt that he yearned to gather up every 
detail of the occurrence ; by nature he was morbidly 
inquisitive. They parted with each other on the South 
Mall. 

" Could you manage to come up to my place to-morrow 
night ? •' 

" About Ned ? " 

" Yes.” 

" Very well." 

Having spent a pleasant day by the sea or in the green 
woods, having come home and laid ourselves in the silent 
darkness to sleep, is it not a common thing to find our 
mind not alone revisiting the scene of our day's pleasure, 
but attempting to re-create it under new conditions ? 

Martin had had a very happy evening: his lady-love 
sitting before him like the queen of his little table, what 
wonder then if he had the sense of having seen bright 
visions and heard dainty music 1 But, alone, in the 
darkness of night, when he attempted to re-create both 
music and vision exactly as he had experienced them 
(who could think of bettering them 1) there came instead 
of these an evil shadow I He fluahed-with anger and 
shook himself when across his memory of a winsome 
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spirit’3 voice and face there would come suddenly 
another face, another voice, horrible to recollect, horrible 
in their suggestion of depraved traffic with depraved 
men. 

He tossed and turned ; and sleep when it came to him 
was wild with dreams. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

But brightness and relief came v\*ith morning. In 
every unoccupied moment Martin would find himself 
again singing over a few phrases of his love songs. A 
new phrase had been added, a phrase of heavier timbre, 
that strengthened the music, indeed almost wrecked it, 
would entirely wreck it only for a-sudden- peal of the 
loveliest Jaughtet on earth, which would ring out as soon 
as its last note died. That sterner phrase was t Father 
Cummins wants me to become a nun I ” and the laughing 
music that followed it, making it pi quan t, making it in¬ 
deed a touch of the greatest artistic value to the whole was, 
Tell me, Martin, was I ever a tom-boy ? ” 

Of course man had his colder moments, in which 
the thought of Ned Connell’s idleness and all that it meant 
would return j and he had moments, too, when he would 
reflect on the whirligig of time : how but a few days 
back there was Ned Connell with his boyish brain 
quite flushed with trying to arrange a scheme of life 
for Stevie Galvin and Minnie Ryan, only to have his 
own scheme of life put quite out of joint, with Stevie 
Galvin in turn bringing his larger if not any clearer vision 
to the task of rearrangement. It was curious enough, 
curious only, not striking—the same little dramas, as 
Martin told himself, are happening every day everywhere, 
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bringing people together in a closer intimacy, as men in a 
sudden storm or in an outbreak of fire accost one another 
in terms almost of intimacy. Not far, however, would 
Martin wander down such ways of contemplation : there 
was his work to attend to ; there was also : " Father 
Cummins wants me to become a nun !—Tell me, Martin, 
was I ever a tom-boy ? ” ’ 

That night Martin waited and waited yet Stevie did not 
come. 

He handled book after book without settling down into 
any of them. He turned the pages of a sUght volume of 
lyncs. letting the familiar music of the words wander 

through his mind. But after a short time the book was 
laid asleep in his lap. 


II. 

I.ast night when Stevie told him of Ned's having been 
dismissed, his thoughts went back like a flash to a letter 
in which his uncle had asked him to come out to the 
States and help him in his business. That letter he 
had answered in a half-humorous way, saying that 
he himself was not in any way fitted to westle 
with American life. But he had not replied like this 
\yithout first sifting his friends in his thoughts. He had 
lingered on Ring ; he ought to make some improvements 
in his uncle’s business ; had not his uncle himself, and 
indeed others as well, described him as one who would 
do fine in America ? He knew that Ring, for 
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reason or other, perhaps because this was not America, 
nor a bit like it, had not been too successful on the road. 
He would, therefore, probably welcome an offer of change 
Perhaps Martin had other reasons also for wishing to 
send Ring. 

In the same manner he had lingered on the thought 
of sending Finnbarr. The boy was young : his uncle 
would, however, take care of him. " Would Lily con¬ 
sent ? ” was a thought that checked his reflections ; but, 
of course, her communication about Finnbarr's probable 
desire to enter the priesthood made him glad that he had 
not spoken to her about the idea. Then he had thought 
of some of the young fellows who worked with him in the 
warehouse. He began to watch them, and was surprised to 
discover how really little notice he had given them before. 
At last he fixed on one as the likeliest; still hesitating, 
as his wont was wherever a decision had to be made, 
before he knew where he was the lad had sailed for 
Canada 1 His thoughts went back to Ring. Yet still 
he could not make up his mind ; and soon the project 
of finding anyone grew cold in his brain ; what he wrote 
to his uncle, then, was one of those half-humorous letters 
which say, plainly enough, that the writer has chosen the 
only way left him of refusing some commission without 

caring to say why. 

Of Ned Connell as a man to fill the vacancy he had 
never once thought. He then seemed to have a steady 
position ; and if he grumbled against his employer once 
in a way, well, what workman did not ? Besides Ned 
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was so much a piece of Ireland in hisjeniaLguictness, in 
his lack of ambition (except as a sportsman) that no one 
would readily think of him in connection with a vacancy 
in a New York business house. 

Now. however, the more Martin thought about the 

matter the more suitable did Ned Connell seem to become 

A man whose mind ranged within narrow horizons, who 

was troubled neither with dreams of wealth nor with ideas 

of culture, should surely prove the fittest man in a place 
like America. 

Such a one would go singic-thoughted from day to 

day, from task to task, from success to success. There 

was Stevie Galvin who could not think of buying a 

yacht without beginning to learn navigation, who could 

not set out to learn navigation without at the same time 

planning a book to chronicle his future voyages-perhaps, 

by this time, he was immersed in standard books of travel 

to get some idea of the style he would use-such a man 

as this would surely never do in America—not myriad- 

nunded men are wanted there. Well, Ned andSt^ 

were opposites ; hence Ned was the man for America. 

An^vay he would have Stevie’s opinion on it. for Stevie, 

while not suited, perhaps, for competitive climates, was’ 

yet a man of large knowledge of men and things. 

He waited and waited, now looking at liis book, now 

gazing at the fire, thinking many thoughts, for problem 

after problem ^vas clamoring for solution. And he knew 

that he was leaving them all to the tender mercies of 
time 
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At last he heard footsteps approaching. He listened, 
glancing at the clock which showed half-past ten : Stevie 
would hardly come so late, yet no one could answer for 
Stevie, a chance dog-fight in the streets would certainly 
delay him an hour. The footsteps came nearer and 
nearer and, pre serving his listening attitude, Martin 
noticed that they kept time with the ticking of the clock. 
Louder and louder and louder they grew ; seemed to 
pause a moment at the gateway ; then on again they went, 
growing softer and softer, dying away in the distance 
towards Togher. It was not Stevie ; he would not come 
at all. 

What a queer fellow Stevie was I There were 
his toys—that old tingling piano of his : could any 
one, the least uncultured, satisfy himself with such music 
as Stevie dragged, bar by bar, from its rusted and re¬ 
luctant strings ? The man played—vilely; yet it was 
certainly good to look at his face while he played. 
Dumpty-dum, dumpty-dum went his version of the 
“ Hymn of the Marseilese ” as he always called it—a 
tortured thing that never came, however, to Martin's 
memory without bringing at the same time the light that 
shone on the musician’s brow—an epic-light. Then 
there were his books, stacked here and there in odd 
corners—what were they but text-books ? Yet, curiously 
enough, though his books were not literature, he had 
often astonished Martin with an apt, although never 
word-perfect quotation—a failing he excused by asking 
whether no dbtinction was to be made between such 
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quotations and mathematical formula*, which must be 
letter-perfect ? 

Last of all there was his giant curiosity. Martin’s 
mind went back to the incident of the previous night; 
Stevie’s cry of “ poor devils, poor devils ! ” rang in his 
cars ; and he felt ashamed of his own narrow range of 
sympathies. In the course of his daily work he often 
had to read long lists of goods, had to handle them 
in small samples, goods that came from the ends of 
the earth, the very names of which, when one came to 
think of it, were outlandish ; yet he had scarcely ever 
given a thought to “ the poor devils ” who adventure for 
them on the seas, who give up their whole lives to the 
adventure I 

In the process of his thoughts Martin began to realise 
for the first time that he was living in a sea-port town. 
'Purn a corner in the most central streets in Cork city and 
the tall masts of a sailing ship carry your eyes to the 
clouds, or the red-banded funnel of a tramp-steamer sends 
your thoughts to the bunkers below the decks ; yet you 
may turn those street comers, day after day, all your life 
long, without realising the lot of the '* poor devils ” who 
stoke below decks or furl moon-sails on the masts. 

At last he shook himself, rose up, and flinging on an 
overcoat, caught up his stick—it felt like a weaponTanJ 
closing the door after him as quietly as possible (as before 
hinted, no one ever makes a noise at the Lough) he went 
out. 
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III. 

The night was frosty, the stars keen ; the pathway 
hard and dry. He saw the stars shining in the depths 
of the tiny lake; he found little sheets of thin ice 
forming along the edge, and took pleasure in hearing 
them crackle beneath his stick. Of course there was no 
one else abroad, it was after eleven o’clock. 

Thus gently amusing himself he arrived at the other 
side where there are no lights and no houses. It was 
very quiet and still. Opposite him, he saw the outline 
of the houses that attempt to suburbanise the place. 

A window shone here and tliere; only a few, each of 
them making a column of warm light in the water, 
very welcome, for everywhere else the appearance of 
water and earth and heaven was grey and cold. He 
noticed that his own house was the only one which 
showed light on the ground level. That light burned 
lonely in his gaze. Wistfully looking at it, a sonnet - 
from the French, that he had been reading, floated 
into his mind: 

Returned at last from lands we yearned to know, 
Escaped the raverung clutch of tvinds and seas. 

Sweet 'tis indeed to see the sunshine glow 
Above our native hills, otir native trees 1 
Yet in an autumn twilight, silent, slow. 

To creep to anchorage, ah, sweeter *tia, 
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For in the dusk the lamp-lit windo\vs show, 

And one breathes out to you home’s sanctities. 

Rich nights are yours, O equatorial climes. 

Odorous and calm ; and many a hundred times 
I’ve watched the stars within their dim veils bum J 
Far worthier love this soft-flamed lamp of mine, 
Reddening the windows where my loved ones dine 
Without a thought that I to-night return ! 

The words floated into his brain ; and he could not 
say, were he questioned, whcjhcr the largess of 
the unexpected, thus so suddenly bestowed on him, 
was benignant or poignant to his spirit. The words 
were so sweet, so gentle, how could they be at the same 
time so full of pain ? He felt that they would have been 
altogether gentle and sweet if they had winged into his 
memory a few days ago,—before Lily had jested about 
entering a convent. Was it the fact of his having played 
so long with that phrase caused it to have recaptured all 
its first ominousness ? Disguise it as he would, Lily's 
soul was a nun-like soul ; and for such a soul to stay 
in the world is to run the risk of losing its gift of spiritual 
joyousness (and, afar off in his thoughts, hastening on in 
the midst of wild-eyed men was a figure with out¬ 
stretched neck and head—the extreme type of what that 
loss means to the human soul). He stood still and his 
thoughts stood still. 

The spirit of quiet desperation was setting up his 
tabernacle in the heart of Martin Cloyne. 
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He resumed his journey, a different man from him who 
had left bis doorway only ten minutes before. He went 
on a few steps and was suddenly aware that a man was 
standing quite still on the grass, a little away from the 
path ■, he was gazing across the lake exactly as he himself 
had been doing a moment ago. There are nervous 
diseases where the afflicted see themselves in characteristic 
attitudes. But this was not himself, Martin Cloync, for 
something in the towering bulk of the 6gure made him 
glance up at it and pause and ejaculat e^: 

" Stevie! " 

Martin ! ” 

“ Well, well, well 1 ” 

" Sh 1 " said Stevie, as if he had been conversing with 
the spirit world, “ look, tlie moon is just about to rise,” 
he trailed a hand through the air like a magician. 

Martin saw an ^anescent haze playing above tl\c 
southern hilb : 

” Botheration to you and your moon,” he said. 

" Look now,” said Stevie, making excusatory g estures 
with his hands, " 'twas too late.” 

” Too late, after you coming up ! what time is it now ? 
Half-eleven." 

” It looks like the hour before dawn,” Stevie answered, 
with that luxurious, swooning^ftness of voice so common 
in Cork people, " what a place to live in 1 ” 

" Walk 1 ” said Martin, making to finish his round. 

” This way,” said Stevie, facing in the other direction ; 
and for all that Martin could say he would not alter his 
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course. He persisted in making straight for the city. 
Of Ned Connell he had heard nothing since yesterday. 

'' I have not gone near him,” he said. 

" Neither have I." 

" But you ought to.” 

” I ? " 

“ Yes—he’ll be sulking in his piece of a garden, burning 
weeds, weeds ” (he was contemptuous of everything 
that had to do with agriculture). *' Clerks always sulk 
—not like us—you would yourself.” 

” Look, Steve, come on in and have something.” 

” No,—thanks—some other time.” 

" Did you see Ring lately ? ” They had skirted Crota- 
morc and come back to the realms of gaslamps; 
Martin could see Stevie’s face grow stem at his question. 

” Him—the. muck-rake 1 ” He blew through his Ups. 

” What’s up ? ” said Martin, not understanding. 

“ He’s alter finding out why Frank Bresnan drowned 
himself.” 

Martin’s neck and-scalp went icily cold ; he could 
think for the moment of nothing else. Stevie knew 
that he was with a man who would make no further 
inquiries. He went on : 

” He was engaged to be married . . . girl in Limerick 
... a good, simple, stupid girl.” 

•' Frank ? ” 

“You knew him, how disgusted with himself with 
life he had become ; you can imagine his sudden desire 
to make a great change; he would choose out someone 
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very simple, too simple, shallow—and then—I’m sure 
that's how it happened. But look—these books . . . 
these books ... I have one of them here." He thrust 
a book into Martin’s hands. 

"Oh, thanks.” 

Martin did not catch half of what Stevie had been 
saying. 

" Have a look at it. I have several more. That’s 
the best I've seen yet on the subject. So long, old man, 
lovely night ? " 

" So long! ” Martin did not now care how soon he 
went. He quickly made for his door. 

His table-lamp awaited him. Beneath its shade he 
undid,the. twine and paper that were about the book. 
It was a treatise on " Practical Plane and Solid Geo¬ 
metry.” He untied the Uttle parcel with feverish 
haste; he read the title and straight forgot it, 
" drowned himself,” " drowned hintsclf ” was pulsing 
m his brain—as if he had not more than guessed as much 
long before 1 There arc so many people in the world 
who feel it almost wrong to come up against plain state¬ 
ments of fact! Sensitive ^uuls, they do not help the 
world to progress, but they almost make progress worth 
while. They test -it: a- world that would provide them 
with, ^.suitable medijim £o£.-working ini—what a world 
it would be I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Lily Bresnan had chosen the world for her por¬ 
tion. she looked down on the darkening city valley and for 
the first time realised it as the world in little. WTten 
Martin Cloyne gave himself up to the " undisputed 
lordship ” of Love, he realised for the first time some¬ 
thing of that other, darker side of life where the un¬ 
disputed lord, while often wearing the trappings of love, 
is none other than Ix)ve's enemy. Their souls, Lily’s 
as well as Martin’s, were being deepened and streng¬ 
thened by their new, broader vision of life. And the 
probation of neither had been without the sense of pain. 
But what of Finnbarr ? 

Brooding on his secret thought of being yet a priest, 
stripping himself, one by one, of every little pleasure 
unworthy of it, as he thought, haunting quiet churches 
in the more remote parts of the city and suburbs, where 
no one that he knew would sec him at his prayers, learning 
for the first time what meditation meant, living, if it may 
without profanity be thus stated, so familiarly with God 
that he would sometimes grow weak with fear lest the 
figure on the Crucifix should bend down to him (as he had 
seen in a picture), all unworthy as he was, and for no 
purpose that he could imagine, unless, perhaps, to_^de 
him for his timidity in making his choice known—the 
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boy’s soul was being changed so much, through and 
through, that it seemed to be almost in danger of being 
strangled in a tide of new thoughts and emotions. 
What was happening in his young soul seemed to have 
but slight kinship with the changes which were taking 
place in the maturer souls of Lily and Martin. Theirs 
were growing in depth and strength; his tvas being 
transformed in its every cell, so to speak ; liis were the 
pains of a new birth, theirs of growth. 

The rooming of Christmas Eve was bright and pearly— 
a north-west morning. Succeeding a period of that 
moist, warm weather so frequent in Cork winters, it came 
like a tonic to the boy’s healthy frame. It gave him 
sudden courage: 

" Lily,” he said, at breakfast, " I'd like to be a priest.” 
He was glad when she answered that she had thought 
as much ; he had feared that she would say that he 
knew very well (as he often thought he did !) he,Jiad no 
Viication, and so end the matter. Instead of this he 
found her encouraging him to speak. Surely God w’as 
very good ! When he hinted, with evident reluctance, 
at the great expense he would be as a student for so many 
years, she told him with a smile that hejmist-not begin 
-to pry into family affairs, that she wouldn’t allow him. 

How happy he was all that day 1 His feet danced along 
the ground. He thought people looked at him, as they 
do at a person who is light in the head. And the weather 
was 80 fine and bright 1 He rejoiced in it; it allowed 
him to visit Wilton Chapel, across the Lee valley ; and 
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here he went to Confession. And it was only this morn¬ 
ing, too, that the weather had cleared up ; how fortu¬ 
nately ! for who likes a dirty Christmas ? He rejoiced in 
the changing skies, now full of bright, if ragged, clouds, 
and then blue and opalescent, clear as a boy’s eye. 

With joy he looked at the country people, seated in their 
carts, entering or leaving the city. What pleasant, rosy 
faces they had, women as well as men I And it was 
like music to notice the poorer people of the city dragging 
obstrepermis bundles of holly under one arm and a 
supply of groceries under the other ; in spite of the keen 
wind there was sweat on their foreheads. But the large 
Christmas candles, <vhite or coloured, sticking out from 
under their shawls at impossible angles or standing erect 
in their arms, as if ready for lighting—these, most of all, 
he loved to see, for they represented Christmas on the 
religious side, as the groceries and holly did on the social 
side. 

He spent the afternoon walking about the busy streets 
in the centre of the city. It was pleasant to see the 
children going from shop to shop, crowding against the 
windows; pleasant also to hear the old-time greetings 
passing from mouth to mouth, though he thought the 
people might think a little more of what they meant; 
it was hardly right to be so ; and it was horrible 

to hear slang.wd comic phrases used in mockery of the 
greetings. He was already a priest: his eyes disapproved 
of this levity. And another thing: wasn’t there too 
much business in these streets ? 'Twould be like London 
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soon, even like Paris where, he was sure, Christmas as a 
religious festival had become quite forgotten ! Everywhere 
was business, men and women rushing from shop to shop, 
from street to street. 

Amid the crowd he noticed many priests and monks ; 
they, too, seemed business-like and anxious, they rushed 
about as eagerly as the common lay people. (If he had 
followed them into the bookshops he would have seen 
them purchasing ” Imitations ” and odd volumes of 
Newman as presents for boys “ who had faces like St. 
Aloysius ” and girls *' who would surely yet wear the 
veil ”). But when the twilight fell and the arc-lamps 
glared, he saw flushcjd and .babbling faces that shocked 
and disheartened him. He said : “ I think I am doing 
right in trying to become a priest.” 

Once in his progress he caught sight of Lily and 
Minnie Ryan hastening together through the crowds. 
Each had some parcels in her arms—too small for him 
to offer his services. And only a few minutes after^vards 
he came on them again, but this time they were standing, 
laughing, and Martin Cloyne \vas speaking to them. 
And, said Finnbarr in his simple way, as he detou r^d-to- 
avoid them, ” It would be very nice if Lily and Martin 
were married.” 

When he began to feel tired, he crossed the bridge and 
went along the Sand Quay towards home. He turned into 
St. Mary’s Church. It was one of his favourite churches. 
He loved the Dominicans. Their white and black robes 
were beautiful; and the large classic building seemed to 
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Ro well with them ; both reminded him of Italy. ^Vhen- 
ever he saw one of the priests moving about in long robes 
and noiseless slippers, he somehow thought of certain 
Italian cloisters he had seen in pictures. This evening 
the place seemed more than usually quiet and restful ; 
there was no one stirring. And only very few lights had 
been lit. just enough to make a low-lying ^vilight. When 
his eyes had become accustomed to the dim light, he saw 
that a lay-brother and an altar-boy were building up the 
crib in a distant comer. He stole towards them, 
stealthily almost, and went into a seat near which there was 
nojetjiUight; here he could, unseen, gaze on their peace¬ 
ful labours. Was it not beautiful to be able to look on 
at such a scene after so uselessly tiring oneself with the 
noisy traffic of the streets ? 

They had built up the rocky cave—a stagy structure. 
Within it the wooden maeger lay awaiting its Guest. 
Straw had been strewn upon the floor, and the brother 
was now trailing ivy wreaths over the ” rocks.” Looking 
on, Finnbarr forgot his prayers ; he would love just now 
to be called on to help in the simple work ! 

The figures of the ox and ass were brought and put 
iit the background, where only their heads, their nostrils 
rather, were visible. Then the St. Joseph, with his tra¬ 
velling-staff still in his hand, was placed on the left 
near the entrance of the cave ; and farther in, almost 
opposite his eyes, they put the Virgin Mother, clad in 
blue and red, and with her face bent upon tlie manger. 
The Shepherds, one of whom was kneeling on one knee, 
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a Iamb on his shoulder, were placed in a group at the right 
near the entrance, as if they had only just discovered the 
cave. 

Carrying out their task, neither brother nor altar-boy 
spoke ; everj’thing was being done as it had been done 
last year and for many years. But Finnbarr presently 
knew that they had almost finished, for they stood back 
and looked at their work, and whispered, and moved a 
figure to the right or left or front; and finally, satisfied 
with the effect, turned and went away, taking some tools 
and refuse in their hands. And the Bambino had not 
been placed in the cradle. 

Finnbarr waited and waited in the hope that they 
would complete the scene. But they did not return. 
And now at last his thoughts went to the reality and his 
heart overflowed with love. How useless to try to_trace 
^e_3vindmgs. of hie simple thoughts, when it was the 
inj!xpr<^ible bloom of the thoughts that was, so to speak, 
their worth ! 

He had once heard a Missioner say in a sermon that 
the blessed souls of the just bum before the throne of 
God like flames that no winds touch. He had not under¬ 
stood ; but now as he came down the church after his 
vigil the saying came back on him and he partly realised 
what the preacher meant. How wonderful it was: 
Souls burning away for ever, absorbed in one thought! 
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II. 

With the fall of dusk the streets were becoming more 
and more crowded ; and in the glare of the shops many 
of the faces showed hot and angry or imudling and 
wicked ; but it was little the boy saw or heard as he made 
his way home. He would not have his inner vision 
dimmed by the world. 

He was surprised to see light streaming out from the 
door of his house ; there was light in his father's room 
also. He hastened in and reached the threshold in time 
to see Lily mounting the stairs. Wondering whether he 
should not have followed or at least called to her, he 
entered the kitchen. He at once felt that something had 
happened. Old Mary, bellows on knee, was blowing 
the fire with rapid, inefiectual puffs, and Ben Mulcahy, 
standing near by, was speaking at her in vain ; iiUeat on 
her task she paid him no attention. Finnbarr stood still 
to catch his words : " No more than a child can I under¬ 
stand it, no more than a child : thwe_hejxaa-halc"and 
hearty-like, and all of a sudden, he says, ' Ben,' he says, 
'I’m shivering with the cold .... I'm shivering with 
the cold, Ben,' he says, like that. ' Well, John Bresnan,’ 

I made answer, jovial-like, ‘ 'tisn’t for want of a fire,’ 

I says, just like that." 

Finnbarr stirred and the old man saw him. He gave 
no sign of recognition, however, for they had not been 
friends since the night Finnbarr let the glass jug fall on 
the flags ; a word had not since passed between them, 
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nothing only glaring, hate-filled looks, as far as Finnbarr 
was concerned, for he regarded the old man as his father s 
cvij^genius. Now he was glaring at him in such a way that 
Ben proceeded only after an effort: ‘ Tisn t in ^\ant 
of a fire,’ says I. Yerra, with that, he turns a quare look 

on me and down he drops.” 

Mary rainrped th e pipe of the bellows into the fire and 
xakedJt_vigorously ; she, too, detested the man. From 
his words and from Mary’s action, Finnbarr took it 
that Ben Mulcahy had once again brought his father 
home in an insensible condition—a nice thought for 
Christmas 1 

" Is my father sick, Mary ? ” he asked. 

'Sh, child," she said, " 'tis nothing at all.” 

"Was he with him?” He indicated Ben Mulcahy 
with an angry nod. For answer she poked the fire again 
with the pipe of the bellows, answer enough. 

'* You'd better go home,” said Finnbarr, facing the 
man, fixing him with fiery eyes ; his voice had such 
sudden fury in it that the old woman turned to look at 
him, the bellows across her lap. Mulcahy. blinked, and 

a weak stnile flitted along his lips. 

” You’d better go home,” Finnbarr blurted out again, 
this time in a voice hardly more than audible, so husky 
it was, for the dark blood that had come up into the 
crimson cheeks and set them on fire had thickened his 
tongue and dried it. 

Again old Mulcahy’s hkig«-b*SSnd. eyes glimmered at 
him, again the silent smile ran to and fro along his lips. 
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Tiut. for all that, he turned, as if to go out ; he would 

take his time though, he would go slowly ; Finnbarr, 

with one stride, stepped to the back door (it gave directly 

on the open air), u nlatche d it and held it for the old man 

to pass through. So one would open, and hold open, a 

door for a dog. And so old Mulcahy took the action into 
his brain : 


111 not go at all now,” he ra pped ou t, throwing him¬ 
self on a chair, angrily shaking his head, silently repeating : 

I II not. '* I II not.” Only half aware that he had 
insulted the old man, Finnbarr in a moment was on top 
of him. his strong hands gripping his shoulders ; in 
another moment he had flung him out; he heard him 
flp^£cring on the gravel. He shut the door quietly, 
even gently, for already he had begun to be ashamed of 
himself ; in his hands the old man’s body had felt like 
a bundle of rather loose bones. Ho rror was pn.m^ mg 
on him, he thought he must scream out ; struggling with 
himself he looked piteously at the old woman, indeed like 
one bereft of both reason and will. 

’■ Go up and tell Lily the fire is red," she said, seeing 
that he was beside himself with shame. He continued to 
stare at her, he had not understood her. 

” Go up and tell your sister the fire is red." 

” Mary, Mary 1 ” he muttered, almost crj’ing. still 
staring at her. She repeated her former words, adding : 

" Go on up, Finn.” 

He suddenly began to shiver violently ; he shook him¬ 
self; then, quickly, lightly, nervously, as though his 
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limbs were rebellious, he went up stairs. He could hardly 
speak when Lily turned. 

“ The fire is red 1 ” he gasped out, clenching his teeth 

“ You’re out of breath.” She thought that he had only 
then come in and run up the stairs. He stepped to the 
bedside. 

” What is it ? ” he asked in a whisper. 

*' I don't know ; 'tisn’t a fit.” 

” Our Father Who art in heaven,” he began involun¬ 
tarily praying under his breath. 

He saw his father lying on his back, not asleep, for the 
lids quivered every other moment and the fingers of his 
right hand tremblingly touched his cheeks or brow ; the 
big face was flushed, and seemed burning with heat; and 
his breath was short and rapid. 

Perhaps from the look of the eyes or that motion of the 
hand, which had control in it in spite of the shivering, 
Finnbarr knew that it was not what he had imagined. 

*' Father,” he said, in a voice that trembled with love. 
For answer, the old man moved his head a little and 
placed his hand on his side near the heart. He had hardly 
spoken at all ; in like maimer he had answered Lily. 

” Run down and get some hot milk,” his sister said. 
Her father’s one desire was for something to drink, and, 
in some visiting of shame, he had refused spirits. Relieved 
that he could be of use, Finnbarr descended to the kitchen, 
swiftly, silently. When he went up again he saw a greater 
anxiety in Lily’s face. His father had begun to rave. 

*' 'Tis like some sort of fever,” she said ; they bent 
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over the bed. As gently as they could, they turned him 
so that he might lie on his right side ; but that position 
he would not. perhaps could not, keep ; for in less than a 
minute he again lay on his back. It was a sign that Lily 
did not like, and Finnbarr saw that she understood more 
than he did. 

" Am I better get Dr. Walsh ? ” he said. 

“ I think you are. What time is it ? ” 

" Half-past ten.*’ 

" ’Tisn’t so late.” 

” I wonder what is it ? ” he said, referring to the 
illness. 

” I hope ’tisn't pneumonia,” she answered. 

The boy went weak with fear. His father was a heavy 
man, and he had always heard that pneumonia was 
fatal to heavy people. He snatched his cap and was 
off. 

He threw himself on the city. Swifter in action than 
in thought, as he flung himself do^vn the hill, he sent 
men and women flying right and left with his strong 
shoulders. He found North Gate Bridge surging with 
people : some drunken coal-porters were in a fight: 
great big men, he could see their clenched fists above 
the heads : yet crowd or no crowd over North Gate 
Bridge lay his way. A rush of people pinned him 
against the railing, and he caught his cap only in the 
nick of time to prevent its falling in the river. With 
the cap crushed in his hand he pushed, almost fought 
his way through the crowd. WTien he emerged he shook 
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himself like a dog and thought of the incident no more. 
He drove ahead. 

Numerous were the drunken faces, hot and red, in the 
Main Street; and loud and coarse were the voices, but 
he made no reflection on what he saw or heard. And he 
went the faster for his single mind. 

Having reached the South Mall, and received Dr. 
Walsh’s promise to go to Fair Hill as soon as possible, 
Finnbarr turned for home. 

It was now that thought began to stir. A-troop* of 
reflectKmfr-assailed—him, his relations with his father 
their battle-cry. In his heart he had rebelled against 
him, often and often ; he had not loved him, he had not 
pretended that he did ; when he got home of an evening 
he liked to hear that he had gone to bed. The feeling 
that he had for his father—was it hate ? He wresUed with 
the thought, and overthrew it, or at least hid it away behind 
a hundred other thoughts. The incidents of the day 
crowded back on him, he knew not why : his declaration 
to Lily at the breakfast table, his journey to Wilton Chapel 
for Confession, his return to dinner, his wandering in the 
streets afterwards, his avoiding of Lily and Minnie Ryan 
and Martin, then his rest in the church while the crib was 
being built, and then the lighted doorway and a bundle 
of bones in his hands 1 After being at Confession, passion 
had seized him and done with him as it would. It was 
shameful. He could not receive the Eucharist in the 

morning. His father would die ! 

The thought of his pronen^ to ^ t s- of p assion he 
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did not wrestle with ; he was defeated beforehand. He 
tried to put it away from him ; he knew that it would 
return. He felt excused for not facing it now ; but a 
day would come when his mind would be free to consider 
it; and that day he dreaded. He rushed up the hill at 
such a rate that his heart jumped in his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

On Christmas Day Martin decided to hear the High 
Mass in one of the larger churches down in the city, 
where it would be sung with full ceremonial. 

When Mass was over he rose and joined the stream of 
people coming down the central passage. The incense 
was still floating about the building and the organ was 
thundering out a march of triumph. He had only gone a 
few steps when be caught sight of Ring a few paces before 
him. Remembering that Ring had discovered why Frank 
Dresnan had committed suicide, he feared that if he 
entered into conversation with him the talk would some¬ 
how or other slip round to the discovery. That he did 
not want. Without a moment's thought, he dropped on 
his knees in one of the beaches and remained there until 
the church had emptied itself. When he came into the 
open air Ring was nowhere in sight. And a friendship 
had been severed I 

On the Parade he met Finnbarr and was at once told of 
John Bresnan’s sudden illness. 

" Pneumonia," he repeated after Finnbarr, and there 
was alarm in his voice. 

" Lily suspected it herself, and Dr. Walsh said there 
was no doubt about it." 
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Martin did not know what to say. Finnbarr spoke 
again : 

“ I'm going over to see him now ...” 

'■ To Dr. Walsh ? " 

” Yes, he said to call and tell him how he was getting 

> I 

on. 

'' His temperature is high ? ” 

” Lily says 'tis,—very high, and he's raving.” 

Together they went to Dr. Walsh’s. He was out, 
gone to Fair Hill it was thought. They faced for Fair 
Hill. 

” Is there any hope, do you think ? ” said Finnbarr, 
a boy’s question. 

” Oh, nonsense,” Martin replied, though indeed he 
had very little hope himself; he knew that the life the old 
man had lived would tell against him. 

They found Lily with eyes red from weeping: Dr. 
Walsh, finding her father’s temperature still higher, 
had ordered him to hospital; the following day he was to 
be removed. Martin endeavoured to persuade her that 
the doctor was right; and his voice deepened, for, as he 
comforted her, he noticed how the night’s watching and 
anxiety had left their mark on her appearance. 

” What's to be done,” she said, ” that I couldn’t do ? ” 

Martin found the heavy-featured man still lying on his 
back, consumed with heat, it seemed. He had not slept 
during the night; he was but half-conscious ; and every 
now and then he was attacked by a short, dry cough. 
When Martin was told that he had been ordere d alco holic 
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stimulants he knew that his life was rising in judgment 
against him. Next day he was removed to the North 
Infirmary. From fever he went into delirium ; and the 
care of the doctors was to keep the heart from failing. 
The fo^o^ving morning when bells and factory-horns 
were calling to labour, and the workingmen, after their 
scanty holidays, were again heard hastening down the 
hilly streets towards the city—their rough boots sounding 
cheerily on the flags—John Bresnan’s temperature fell 
with a rush, l\i9 face went ashy pale, a cold sweat came out, 
a questioning look came into his eyes, was this relief or 
, . . ? there was a moment's pause . . . and his heart 
stopped beating. 

John Bresnan lay alone in the Cathedral a long night; 
after which he was taken wesuvard to the nig ged^s emetery 
on the hilltop and laid with the son be had adored. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In the clear, cold air, as the silent group stood about the 
grave, licaring in spite of themselves tlie scraping of the 
shovels and the thudding of the earth, many an eye was 
wandering over the Lee valley far below. There along 
the bases of wooded hillsides the silver-bright, beautiful 
river traced its vvay in gentle windings._ 

Martin’s gaze was seemingly on it too, but not a glimpse 
of river or wood did he see ; it was Lily's eyes he was 
looking at and thinking about. For there had come 
a change in them that created foiehoding. in hjm. 
Usually her face was warm and gentle, a nun’s face ; now 
it was cold, such a face as any heart would give pitv to, 
yet forbear to offer-it, not knowing how it would be 
received. Ot\ the deck of a liner, in a hospital ward, in a 
railway carriage, such faces are to be seen ; the faces of 
those who have to dare a future they had thought about, 
but not with certainty. Upon them an aspect of stillness 
seems to be ever deepening into far-away abstraction. 
There is one phrase to describe the look—(juiet des¬ 
peration. 

A curious image Martin’s thought found for it: if, 
after a few days of ice, a rapid thaw sets in, the W’aters of 
the Lough gleam w’ith a peculiar cryatalline-lustre, ac¬ 
counted for, perhaps, by the large sheets of ice that still 
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remain undissolved below the surface, reflecting the 
light. Once you know the cause there is a double coldness 
in the gleam. This chilly lustre was what Martin saw 
in Lily’s eyes ; because of it he noticed neither wood nor 
river in the valley below. 

And the grave having been shaped, and the silent 
prayer said, when he stood speaking to her through the 
carriage-window, Finnbarr came and joined them and 
asked her if such-and-such had been attended to and 
■' No,” she answered, ” but Mr. Cloyne will see to it.” 
And when a few moments later she restored the old 
word Martin instead of the new word Mr. she might 
as well not have done so, for one word was the same as 
the other ; the ice was below the surface all the time; 
very noticeably so when driving off she put her hand in 
Martin’s with no warmth of pressure in the clasp. 

Stevie Galvin joined him where the little bohereen from 
the graveyard meets the main road. Together now they 
went down a narrow, high-walled laneway beneath dark 
trees, and emerged on the Lee Road. In silence, or 
almost in silence, they walked ; for the few remarks 
Stevie was making about how lovely a day it was for a 
walk round Carrigrohane and how pleasant it would be to 
have a gun on yotir shoulder and a pointer at your heels, 
hardly broke the silence, uncontradicted, unanswered as 
they were, or answered only by sucH words as stemm ed ■- 
rather than helped the flow of speech. Suddenly Martin 
said: ' . 

” A wonder Ned Connell wasn’t there ? ” 
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Stevie looked surprised ; he could never understand 
how people could be so unobservant: 

” Ned was there,” he said. 

*' He was not,” Martin answered, quietly positive. 

" Oh. but he was.” 

” I didn’t sec him.” 

He didn't want you to see him.” 

Then M.irtin \vas told how Ned had been reemploycJ 
I)y his old master and again dismissed ; leakage, it sccmec, 
had been going on for a long time. 

” You know,” said Stevie, ” it always does in such 
places ; where there are thousands and thousands of 
bottles, who could prevent it ?—’Tis only an excuse, he 
wants to get rid of him.” 

Stevie was launched ; given such a theme, what social 
question might not be touched on ? Was it not true that 
commerce, which was the grandiloquent wav of saying 
barter, which was the economist’s way of saying haggling 
—the word used on the Coal Quay—well, was it not true 
that ha gg ling narrowed the soul, struck therefore at the 
roots of Life ; whereas lesser crimes like anarchy struck 
merely at the roots of Society ? Haggling was a more 
de spica ble passion than gambling, because its blood was 
cold. To indulge his passion the gambler puts his acres 
in pawn ; commercialism pledges courage, freedom— 
all the manly virtues. Take old Hyland : He ^^'as a 
philanthropist .... because he couldn’t help it; not 
to him the credit; it was nature made him philanthropic ; 
in doing so nature was simply making an effort to win 
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back to the normal: and in vain ; for, though he should 
spill his whole wine cellar upon the thirsty coalporters 
on the jetties, he could not recover the spirit of charity. 
Giving away is not always charity. If old Hyland hadn’t, 
he wouldn’t give away ; but the spirit of charity surely 
must be above, must be independent of the physical ; 
it is a gr a ce beyo n d the lu stre of gold; thousands of 
pounds cannot purchase such graciousness; Hyland 
might give his whole wealth..away and not know the 
glow of generosity—as the slum-dwellers surely 
know it when the one box-iron does service for the 
whole lane ! 

They came along the river-bank, one voice, quick, 
rich, staccato in its utterance, flinging out a fusilade of 
words ; the other hardly answering at all. And it was not 
that Martin was interested in the landscape, in the rocks 
and woodland, in the swift river, or in the odd horseman 
passing along the road, for it was Stevie who noticed all 
these, whose eyes lingered on them in spite of the headlong 
current of his speech. It was his gift to make his own of 
everything. 

When they had parted, Stevie as he went along alone, 
said to himself: “ I never thought 'twould come to my 
turn to pour a flood of nonsense into Martin Cloyne's 
ear without being answered ; anyway he won’t remember 
a word of it." 

He stealthily pulled out a postcard on which was a pic¬ 
ture of the four-mast barque, the Pinestar—^ curious 
name that Stevie found poetry in. Seventeen sails he 
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counted, all sun-white against an ink-black, stormv sky. 
The picture was supposed to be a photograph, but Stevie 
knew that the background had bccn^akcd ; he was not 
troubled about that—it was easily done ; but he hoped 
the waves were real—they splashed so bravely up into the 
shro\ids. 

This picture he had intended to show to Martin—it had 
come with a letter from his brother that morning—and 
to tell him at the same time the good news that had come 
with it: how his brother had left the ss. Cygnei 
and had signed on in the Pinestar for the sake of 
additional practice in navigation. He had been now almost 
four years at sea and was ready to stand his first examin¬ 
ation ; sailing-ship practice, though not ncccssar}’, was 
advantageous ; there was not much in the way of navi- 
ejatioh to be learned on board a steamship. All this the 
letter mentioned as of great importance ; it evidently 
seemed a casual thing to the writer that the voyage 
beginning at Monte Video was to finish at Queenstown 

the port of Cork. 

Stevie was excited ; he did not deny it to himself; 
another w'ould have noticed it in his eyes, which shone 
with the nrtiyity n f imaglaaHnn His 

brother's would not be an ordinary home-coming; 
it would mean lasting reconciliation between them or 
enmity for ever ; and Stevie, at the first glance, would 
know which it was to be. He trembled to think of the 
meeting. If Phil put out his hand—Oh, Son of God 1 
If he did not .... What Stevie feared was that he 
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himself would change, would grow wild on the instant, 
would fly into a rage, would return scorn for scorn ; and 
when he thought—a moment’s vision—of how his great 
love would become, if it changed at all, bitter, bitter hate, 
he shuddered in advance for Phil’s sake—curious ! he 
shuddered to think of himself as victor ! 

For the first time he longed to speak of his quarrel, 
of the separation with his brother that had followed it, 
to someone who would understand, that is to say, to 
Martin Cloyne. He had never spoken of it as yet to 
anyone. And the funeral seemed to offer a good oppor¬ 
tunity for doing this. Martin would be walking home 
alone ; he would accompany him ; he would show him 
the postcard ; he would talk of his brother’s home¬ 
coming. Well, he had had his walk and his talk and had 
not got beyond capital and labour, and commerce and 
" soul ” I 

It was half Martin’s fault ; he had been quite sullen ; 
the reason why he himself had rattled on as he did. He 
must only wait now for a better opportunity —or since he 
had not spoken his secret, since circumstances had 
prevented its being told, perhaps it was better not 
told at all ! Let us wait until the Pineslar, a flight of 
wings, will have entered triumphantly between forts 
Camden and Carlisle into the haven of Cork. Then 
Martin Cloyne’s eyes will stand in his head with wonder 
to know that Phil Galvin is again walking in the streets 
of Cork I and that —“ Great God in Heaven 1 ” muttered 
Stevie, as he rushed fiercely along, a choking sens ation 
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in-liis throat, fic had not yet quite reached the threshold 
of quiet, on this side of which threshold the \vinds are 
shifty, blow hot and cold, sometimes in storm, with 
thunderclaps and lightning. 


THE THRESHOLD OF QUIET. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

After the funeral when Martin parted from Stevie he 
felt almost like giving way to tears : Lily’s eyes were 
still before him—crystal-like, cold, sad, a comfortless 
vision and his hand had not forgotten her touch. \et, 
dim in his consciousness was an idea that Lily now mjre 
than ever needed a protector, and that the time lor 
frank speaking had come ; but this idea he made no effort 
to realise : in the first place, his native sensitiveness pre¬ 
vented him *, in the second, all reasoning was in vain in 
the light of those eyes, of that handshake. He could not 
understand what they meant; he could feel their aloofness 
—that there was a fixed idea behind them. To speak 
now would be to take an unfair advantage ; Lily had 
been stricken by a double blow—her brothers death, 
her father’s death : he must wait until she had re¬ 
covered. Wistfully he saw the city getting^4>ack into its 
rut of routine after the Christmas holidays. The streets 
were quiet, swept by light winds ; business was at a 
stand-still, the shops empty, the clerks at play behind 
the counters. Presently they would begin to prepare for 
the usual stock-taking; then they would be busy 
enough. Profits and losses would be reckoned up—how 
little worth th e fuss and flurr y of it all seemed to 
Martin Cloyne when he remembered Lily s eyes. 

A stillness descended on him, influencing his every 
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word and action. His warehouse was stock-taking as well 
as the others ; he astonished one of the younger men who 
asked him to value some goods by answering, It doesn’t 
matter.” Nor did it improve matters when, waking up, 
he said, What is it ? The older men threw a sidc-cye 
on him, and said to one another that there must be 
sickness in the house at the Lough. Home trouble comes 
out that way in these quiet, home-keeping feIlo%vs. Martin 
had the appearance of one who lives in the midst of some 
undeclared an.xiety. And this stillness held him day after 
day. a reflex of the desperate quietness that was like a 
glare in Lily’s eyes. 

One night he suddenly thought how Stevie Galvin 
had said that Ned Connell had again been dismissed. He 
had just lain down in bed ; with difficulty he prevented 
himself from rising to write to Ned at once ; he certainly 
would do so the first thing in the morning. It was a daring 
resolve, he felt, but was it not wrong to shut himself up 
in his own thoughts as he was doing ? He needed some 
experience, interest, shock that would remove him from, 
or fortify him against, the petulance that was more and 
more taking possession of liim. For instance, a few 
nights before when he was reading, or trying to read, in 
his silent sitting-room, his mother, thinking him lonely, 
entered and, knitting in hand, quietly took her place at 
the otlier side of the fire. There they sat. He felt her 
eyes upon him ; he had of late often caught her staring 
at him like that. Not a w’ord of welcome, not one of the 
hundred simple inquiries about the household that he 
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might have asked came to his lips. Indeed he was glad 
when, perceiving that her presence only disturbed him, 
she rose and quitted the room. When she had gone, 
he remained quite still and did not turn a page of his 
book for half an hour. It was an unpleasant self- 
examination he gave way to. And to-night the self-same 
thing had happened again, only with a new note of anguish 
added. Sitting in that silent way, his mother had ven¬ 
tured to say, after first rejecting goodness only knows how 
many openings : “ I think that poor boy of the Kellys’ 
is drinking again ”—an unlucky sentence in spite of the 
careful choosing, for nothing could Martin find to reply 
to it except: 

'' We shouldn’t be minding other people’s business.” 
There was a silence between them after that. 

Yes, certainly he would write to Ned Connell the next 
morning. Ned needed help ; and to have something to 
think about would do himself all the good in the world ; 
with which reflection he turned over in the bed and drew 
up the clothes. 

Next morning before he sat to his breakfast he WTote 
a short note and on his way to business posted it. Me 
reaped the fruits of his daring : all day long his thoughts 
busied themselves with such questions as would Ned 
guess what he wanted him for ? (he wished to find out 
once for all whether he would risk a new start in America.) 
Would he come at all if he did, or would he come in such 
a sullen humour as would make people mind their own 
business ? 
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The evening turned wild and wet, and as he hurried 
home he thought that Ned would not be likely to come 
up that night at any rate. Perhaps he was glad : it meant 
a day s respite. '' Where the greater malady is fixed the 
lesser is scarce felt. ’ Martin had made himself a lesser 
malady—his care for Ned Connell, as his own sorrow 
was the greater—a thing we all do in our griefs, for who 
has not watched a cork at rest between the crests of two 
waves ? Between the two waves named Greater Malady 
and Lesser Malady would we rest. That night then, 
Martin, sitting alone, listening to the blustering winds, 
heard at intervals the calling of the water-birds from the 
brown reeds ; and if peace had not quite returned to him 
his voice was certainly less irritable and his features more 
composed than they had been for the past week. 

By the next night the weather, though still boistcrotjs, 
had improved so much that he should look elsewhere for 
an excuse if again Ned failed to come. He waited from 
hour to hour, almost from moment to moment, as he had 
done the previous night, only more nervously. At last he 
heard a knocking at the door ; it was gladsome and loud, 
and going to open it he wondered whether it could be 
Ned ; when he heard Stevie Galvin's voice he thought 
he might have guessed as much. 

II. 

He was glad to sec him. Between the t\vo wave 
crests the cork had found another cork to keep it company, 
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one much more buoyant. Stevie opened on him at once 
indeed, as if he had come on purpose. 

" You're a nice chap." 

" Howso ? What's up now ? ’’ said Martin, quietly. 

" I told you Ned Connell was idle ? ’’ 

Marlin did not deny it. 

" You might have kept it to yourself,” Stevie went on, 

" I didn’t ask you to do so, I didn't think it necessary. 

" What do you mean ? 

” You wrote to him ? ” 

Again Martin made no denial. 

“ And you told him I said he was on the rocks again. 

” Oh, no, Stevie, no—no such thing.” 

" You didn’t ? Why the man came to me, leaping and 

prancing about the place.” 

” I made no mention of you.” 

But you referred to idleness, and he guessed who 
told you. Why, the man was mad; Morrisons Quay 
saw him and fled ! ” Ending in a flourish, Stevie began 
to pace the little room, greatly to Martin’s annoyance; 
theatricality he could never sUnd, least of all in his pre¬ 
sent mood, and he thought to stop it by putting Stevie on 

his defence : , „ 

■* And then," he said, without the least emphasis, you 

tNVo calmed off and discussed me ? ^ 

No sooner had he spoken than he was conscious of 
having confessed all the self-pity with which he had been 
solacing himself during his lonely vigils. Great God, 
his sufferings would soon cry aloud! He glanced up 
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ncrxously at Stevie ; he, however, had resumed in the 
self-same tone of light and mocking raillery. Martin 
comforted himself that Stevie had read nothing into his 
weakling outburst ; if he had he would not be using this 
jesting tone. Thank God, oh thank God ! But if Martin 
had glanced up one moment sooner he might have noticed 
a strange contradiction between Stevie’s voice and eyes. 

“ Discuss you, ... of course we did . . raked you 
fore and aft. Ned said he might be a bit of a softy . . 
and I said he might. Ned said for all that he might be 
allowed to manage his own affairs . . . and I said ’t^vas 
his duty, his " bounden ’’ duty was what I said. He 
said if the Lord didn i make us all cc^ually clever there 
was re.ason for it . . , and 1 said without doubt—for 
why ? ” 

Looking up and finding Stevie in an attitude very sug¬ 
gestive of an eighteenth-century- orator, all-*uavity, all 
supplcnc^, Martin could not help envisaging Stevie’s 
conflict with Ned over his own letter : he smiled to think 
of it: under the jester’s influence he was becoming 
humanused—the jester’s office ! 

" Stevie,” he said, ” I asked him to come up—that is 
all was in the letter.” 

The jester made many motions : " Even as a govern¬ 
ment department, you asked him to report himself; 

‘ Are you one of the unemployed ? Since when ? Of 
frequent occurrence ? Present income, if any ? A 
diagram may be enclosed with answer.’—Are we a people 
to be governed thus ? ” said the eighteenth-century 
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orator from the Irish House of Parliament. Martin 
told him he hadn’t the least idea of what he was 
driving at. 

“ Can the truth be expressed in Yes and No ? Can 
one accept gifts and charities w'ith the same face as one 

accepts receipts for bills paid ? Go round. 

diplomacy does . . . ambassadors and embassies . . . 
orders and stars . . . the meanest of us ask them . . . 
in gilt paper embossed.” Every word he spoke was 
embossed tvith a gilt-paper flourish. 

” Do you speak like that to Ned Connell ? ” said Martin, 

a wintry gleam in his eye. 

“ Do you know, Martin,” he said, dropping the orator 
and becoming himself, ” I love to be with Ned Connell, 
but I despise myself aftertvards, for I’m the livingest 
liar in my speech with him—I can't be myself—and yet 

he says I’m the only man who understands him . . . ima¬ 
gine that ! No one else understands him . . . his mind 
is too subtle 1 ” 

“ Could anyone misunderstand Ned ? ” said Martin 

” He says you do; he says everybody does. 

” I ? ” 

" What did you put in that letter ? ” 

Martin found something ominous in Stevie s voice, 
and failing to recall the words, his fears increased : 

” I just asked him to call up.” 

Stevie replied in a voice that he tried his best to soften. 

" Please call up to-morrow evening if you can : and 
we'll try to fix things up.” 
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'■ That’s not what I wrote ! ” Martin flung his head 
up in wild surprise. 

I saw the letter,” said Stevie, quietly. 

Martin gave his head an angry little toss to learn that 

e laa^l escaped him. He began 
to think that he had been suffering more than he knew ; 
his actions had best interpreted his thoughts, as our 
actions nearly always do. 

Reproving him, Stevie had grown severe ; but now that 
it was over (why he had undertaken it at all he did not 
know) he caught himself gazing at Martin as if he had met 
him for the first time and was gauging his character. He 
could perceive a yearning in his face ; if it were anybody 
else but Martin Cloync he would have thought it a 
hunger for sympathy. Had he done right, he thotjght, 
in recalling the curious letter ? Martin’s inability to 
remember his words, and now his silence under attack, as 
it were, were busy with Stevie’s thoughts. He recollected 
also how silent, desolate-looking, Martin had been at 
tlie funeral. The death of the old man—what could 
it have to do with Martin > That Lily and he were 
lovers was evident; under the circumstances it was 
easy to imagine people saying that the father’s removal 
might be all for the better. He could not, therefore, 
understand the reason for Martin's state of depression ; 
Martin was not himself—a solution of the problem 
unworthy of a master of Solid Geometry—an imaginative 
science, if ever there was one. 

As Martin made no effort to resume the conversation, 
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Stevie drew out his pocket-book and put the Pinestar 
before him ; Martin looked at it with cold eyes. 

" The Pinestar," he read, in an unfeeling voice. 

“ Four-mast barque,” said Stevie. 

” Castcl and Bottini, Caleta Bueno,” Martin read the 
name of the firm of photographers. 

” Caleta Wayno, the sailors often pronounce it,” said 
Stevie. A lot Martin cared ; nevertheless the remark 
drew from him a smile, withered and faint, it was so 
characteristic of Stevie. 

In a minute Stevie had told him about his brother s 
changing to the Pinestar and how he was due at Queens¬ 
town in a few weeks' time—” for orders, you know. 
He, too, mentioned Queenstown as if the name were of 
no more importance than that of any other seaport. 

'* You can’t learn navigation in a steam-ship ; useless 
to try ; books cannot take the place of a good old windbag. 
I wrote to him to say that I thought he had done right— 
don't you think he has ? ” 

Martin said he thought he had. Stevie tapped the 
picture with a pencil-top. 

“ In that ... he has already gone round the Horn . .. 
sailors call it Cape Stiff ... I could write a book merely 
to think about it . . . and all Phil sa)rs is . . . twas 
freezing cold . . . snow on the mountains ... no such 
thing as getting the heat in you, even in your watch below 
. . . that's all ... no mention of Vanderdecken 
Van Straaten I should have said . . ■ *Tis I should have 
gone to sea, because . . 
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All at once he stopped, and Martin turned slowly 
towards him. 

'■ By the way,” he resumed, in a different tone, ” that 
boy. Finnbarr Bresnan . . . he’s growing a fine boy . . 
a fine boy . 

Martin felt his blood tingle at the very name of Lily’s 
brother. 

” Was it you said,” Stevie continued, ” he was going 
to be a priest ? ” 

■■Yes.” 

” Never ! ” Stevie spoke convincingly, and Martin’s 
eyes grew sharp for the first time that night. ” A boy 
that's to be a priest . . . down the jetties on a winter’s 
day . . . staring at tlie figure-head of the Thisllcdo-vn 
as (here he rose and flourished his hand, for a great vision 
had come to him) as Pygmalion stared at Galatea ... a 
priest . . . never 1 ” 

” Oh yes, he will,” Martin asserted, quietly. 

” You'll find that boy at sea before the summer’s 
over,” said Stevie. 

It was when he had risen to take his leave that Martin 
told him what his intentions were with regard to Ned. 

” The very place for him,” said Stevie, ” people like 
me come croppers in America, I know that . . . the 
people with one thought . . . it is they succeed. yVmerica 
will be a great nation yet: they arc starting at simplicity— 
witness their use of tall language I ” 

As he went towards the door, Martin again delayed 
him. " One moment,” he said, and he hurriedly wrote 
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a short note to his uncle, giving him some particulars of 
Ned’s trouble; and this he handed to Stevie as though 
distrustful of himself. 

" Read it,” he said. 

Stevie read it, re-read it, and began to re-read it again. 

” Isn’t it all right ? ” Martin asked. 

'Tis," said Stevie, " but a bit dry, don't you think ? " 
he raised his eyebrows, ” damn it, he's an old man ! ” 
He handed the letter back. 

Martin saw the truth of the remark ; he took his letter 
and addcd.a.postscript saying that he would write in a few 
days in a less business-like strain. 

" Will that do ? " 

'' ’Twill,” said Stevie, " am I to post it ? " 

” Yes,” said Martin, feeling a slight touch of such 
heroism as he had felt when he sent off the note to Ned 
Connell. He was taking risks in thus writing to his uncle. 
He didn't know whether the offer he had made still held. 

They opened the door. The moon was flooding the 
Lough, and the walls of the houses in Crotamore were 
white a light, keen wind blew across the water. Button¬ 
ing his coat Stevie said, the moonlight, the fresh air, 
already affecting him : 

" Think of her on a night like this." Not without 
difficulty did Martin guess that he was speaking of his 
brother’s ship. ” A great wide sea around her, and she 
one thing from pamairt' to water line . . . trim and 
taut . . . like a flower in the night . . . swaying . . 
a dusky rose I . . . light and shadow . . 
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He nvisted his hand at the wrist ; it was now in lighl. 
and then in shadow. 

" Don't forget that letter,” said Martin. 

” No fear,” said Stevie, beginning again at the task of 
buttoning his huge overcoat. He breathed deeply, 
moonlight and air, and spoke in a strange voice : 

'* Do you know, Martin, in a ship all night long the 
time-keeper strikes a bell every half-hour, then he goes 
forward to see how the lights burn and whether the 
look-out is awake on the fo'c'sle head, he is usually 
asleep, you know ; then he comes aft again, and sings out 
in a sort of chant (and Stevie chanted it softly in a rich, 
mellow voice that had great distance in its lengthened 
vowels), ‘ Lights burn brightly ; all's well 1' ’* 

There was great silence after the soft wail, for that is 
what it was. Then he whispered, half to'himsclf, 
leaving pauses for the imagination: 

” . the towering canvass aloft 1 . . . the tiny 

lights burning beneath, glow worms I . . . the bell-notes 
. . . klang 1 klang! klang ! . . . then the old seaman’s 
voice dying off . . . and then . . . Good God, what 
am I talking about I . . . good night, old man, good 
night.” 

He lurched off. Martin came in, quenched his lamp, 
lit his candle and. as he flung away the charred match, 
'* Lights burn brightly, all’s well,” he said, and for a 
second a little smile trembled dong his lips. 
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^ CHAPTER XXIV. 

His father’s death prevented Finnbarr from brooding 
over the fit of passion that overwhelmed him on Christ¬ 
mas Eve, causing him to fling old Ben Mulc.ihy through 
the doorway. In the uneventful days that followed the 
funeral, he kept himself by an effort of will from thinking 
about it; but some day, well he knew it, the hido^ousness 
of his sin would be revealed to him : it was his dread of 
what might result from the revelation that made him 
wish that day to delay its coming. Thus avoiding his 
clear duty, as he conceived this strict examination of 
conscience to be, he grew moody and silent. He had 
laid down a rule of life some time before and to it he still 
rjgidly fldhrrrftfl. finding it no more difficult than formerly. 
He had, however, grown accustomed to adorn it with tiny 
charities and little extra devotional practices—a weekly 
copper to a blind man who kept his station on Pope’s 
Quay, attendance at Benediction in the Reparation 
Convent every Friday evening, and such like—and it was 
these, curiously enough, that became more and more 
difficult of fulfilment while he postponed the considera¬ 
tion of his fall. Such, he felt, were for more perfect 
souls than his. They grew irksome, until at last when¬ 
ever he engaged in them a voice seemed to whisper 
" hypocrite " in his ear. And formerly he used to ex- 
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pericnce such a glowing sense of peace from their fulfil¬ 
ment ! lie found himself often thinking of that night 
when his father bolted the door on him unwittingly, he 
recalled how at that moment it seemed as if he was plainly 
invited to put into practice the thought he had so long 
indulged, the thought of running off to sea ; but then he 
recalled too the vision of his sister seeking for him in the 
empty kitchen, candle in hand, her hair falling about her. 
He had done right in resisting the temptation (yet even as 
he now justified himself with^somc degree of unction, 
shimmering visions of ships and sailors and far lands 
rose before him, a certain sense of freedom and adventure 
tempted him, and this feeling seemed daily to grow more 
powerful). 

Beginning to feel that the " makings of a priest ” were 
not in him, the breath of morning had no longer any 
freshness in his nostrils. He thought he had decided for 
ever what he was to be ; now his days passed in livelong 
doubt. After all he had been too hasty ; first, in making 
up his mind ; secondly, in telling Lily about it. The next 
moment he told himself once more that this trouble may 
have been sent to try him. Thus v eering fro m one 
point to the other, his days passed in utter weariness. 

A chance meeting with one who had been a school 
companion came to the rescue. It was a windy day ; he 
had been for a long walk out the Douglas Road and round 
the ring of Blackrock. When he came to the water he saw 
that the tide was in. Under the strong vsind the wide 
stretch of Lough Mahon, with its white-topped waves and 
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screaming seabirds, was a grand sight. He was sorry 
there was no ship to look at. But the loneliness of the road, 
the tossing, whistling trees about him, the swish of the 
water, the swooping birds were enough, they went through 
and through him, and his naturally adventurous blood 
tingled with strange desires. As for the boisterpus 
^nd—it was magniheent; he played with it ; he win¬ 
nowed it through his fingers ; then he flung himself 
against it, letting it support his weight; he found when 
he threw his head, open-mouthed, upwards, it nearly 
choked him, and this action he repeated till he was tired. 
Then he put his hands in his coat pockets and rolled about, 
sailor fashion ; and association brought back to him some 
chanties he had begun to forget. Before he knew where 
he was, he was lilting 'under his breath Slorniic s Gone, 
the Good Old Man —a pumping chanty ; and as he sang 
it a running-commentary passed through his mind. 

Stormie’s gone, the good old man. 

To my aye, Storm along ! 

Oh Stormie’s gone, that good old man. 

Aye 1 aye I aye I Mister Storm along I 

" Not gone yet, old man, not likely—whew I ” and 
he blinked his eyes. 

They dug his grave with a silver spade. 

To my aye, Storm along 1 

His shroud of finest silk was made, 

Aye ! aye 1 aye ! Mister Storm along! 
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What a queer old song it is ! 

They lowered him with a golden chain, 

To my aye, Storm along ! 

Their cheeks were wet and not with rain, 

Aye ! aye ! aye ! Mister Storm along ! ^ 

” The next is better, though the ' golden chain ’ is 
nice I" 

He was a sailor, bold and true. 

To my aye, Storm along ! 

A good old skipper to his crew. 

Aye ! aye ! aye ! Mister Storm along 1 

" That’s fine ! '* 

He lies low in an earthen bed. 

To my aye. Storm along ! 

Our hearts are sore, our eyes are red. 

Aye 1 aye ! aye ! Mister Storm along ! 

Here there was no comment—the '' earthen bed ” in 
Curraghkippane came back to him, and that was comment 
enough ; yet, feeling that it was weakness to allow the 
association, he forced himself to hnish the song, hurrj'ing 
through the remaining verses, however, trying to say 
them, without realising the words : 

He's moored at last and furled his sail. 

To my aye, Storm along ! 

No danger now from week or gale 1 
Aye ! aye 1 aye I Mister Storm along ! 
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Old Storm has heard an angel call, 

To my aye, Storm along I 
So sing his dirge now, one and all, 

Aye I aye 1 aye 1 Mister Storm along ! 

He had begun the song without thinking of its theme : 
now the colour of his thoughts changed, the joy went out 
of the wind. In a saddened mood he made his way up 
the deserted Marina, where the trees, flinging their arms 
about, were making a great noise. Yet in spite of the 
wind and his quietened feelings, he could not help linger¬ 
ing about the ships at the jetties ; the wind was singing 
in their shrouds. 

II. 

He crossed through the city and coming to the Church 
of the Dominicans went in to pray before the Blessed 
Sacrament for his father's soul. The church doors were 
heavy and he had difficulty in managing them in the great 
wind. In that far comer where he had seen the lay- 
brother and the altar-boy build up the Crib was a lighted 
star ; beneath it he could see the gilded crowns of the 
Wise Kings, for Twelfth Day was past and the Shep¬ 
herds had been taken away from the Crib. He was 
disturbed to see it burning there so calmly and steadily. 
As he gazed, he heard the winds outside roaring in the 
pillars of the portico. He tried to control his thoughts, 
to keep on thinking ofjhe-rapture, he had known while 
watching the^uiet work in that far corner on Christmas 
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Eve ; but that day seemed ven’ far away now, and he 
seemed to have changed very much since. He could not 
concentrate on his prayers ; “ A good old skipper to his 
crew ” the winds were singing outside. 

As he struggled beUveen chanties and prayers, he saw 
a young, clerical-looking figure coming down the aisle, 
and, though the church was almost dark, he recognised it 
for his old-time friend Tim Ahernc. He let him pass ; 
then he rose quickly and overtook him descending the 
steps outside the church. Going along the quays,— 
they held their heads down to the wind and collided 
against each other, laughing for doing so. When they 
got as far as the North Mall, a sharp rain began to fall and 
they took shelter in one of the deep doorways common 
in that district. The student began to speak of May- 
nooth. He told Finnbarr about the Junior House and the 
Senior House. Then he described the professors, clerical 
and lay, lingering on their fads, and telling how the 
students took advantage of them. For instance: A 
clerical professor had branched off one day from his sub¬ 
ject warmly to recommend devotion to St. Pancras : when 
he finished, up jumps a lad named Moloney—a great 
fellow at Church History'—and asks whether it wasn’t 
true that it was just 1,600 years since the boy-saint 
suffered martyrdom, and whether it wouldn’t be a good 
thing to get a free day—^just one day after 1,600 years— 
to honour his memory ? 

" And did ye get the day ? ’* 

'• We did, boy 1" 
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He spoke of many other incidents, slight in themselves, 
yet eloquent of the guarded life that goes on day after day 
in the College. And Finnbarr, realising that life, longed 
to be within its walls. But soon Aherne began to tell of 
the other side—of the fears, the anxieties, the strict 
rules. He told of students he knew who had got three 
“ cats," that is, he explained, notice to quit the House; 
and the faults committed seemed to be very venial indeed 
—breaches of discipline—small things, far different from 
giving way to such a fit of passion as caused one to do the 
most dreadful things. From this, Aherne went on to 
tell of the sense of unworthiness that swoops down on one, 
unexpectedly, overwhelmingly, and just at the moment, 
perhaps, when an important step is about to be taken. 
He gave instances of boys who had entered with reputa¬ 
tions for brilliancy failing at their examinations. 

" Why ? " asked Finnbarr. 

" Couldn’t study ; couldn't concentrate their minds on 
the work owing to conscientious scruples." 

Finnbarr’s imagination bad never pictured such diffi¬ 
culties. 

" It is not an uncommon thing," Tim went on, ‘ to 
have their health break down " 

Finnbarr nodded ; he did not know what to say ; the 
vision of Maynooth as a place full of high spirits and 
innocent gaiety was gone. 

Aherne began to give some idea of the various degrees 
in the student's career. One ceremony made Finn forget 
all the rest; the description was graphic, and his mind 
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could seize it. A year before otrdinalion, sometimes 
only a few days before, at a certain phrase in the rites, 
the students, who are grouped about the Altar, are sup¬ 
posed to take a step forward ; it is their visible entrance 
into God's ministry. 

" Look, Finn, as that moment draws near, as they wait 
for the word that calls on them to take that step, they 
turn all colours, they go as white as chalk, or green, or 
blaze up like fire ; and their knees tremble so that they 
find themselves hardly able to move ; and the whole con¬ 
gregation wails in breathless silence, not an eyelid wink¬ 
ing . . . .” 

" They all step forward ? ” 

No, not all.” And here the student stopped ; 
perhaps he had terrified himself as well as Finnbarr, for 
he himself had yet to take that forward step, or, perhaps, 
he had begun to doubt whether it was right for him to talk 
in the free \vay he had been doing. ” Dear ! ” said Finn¬ 
barr ; to this simple word he had reduced all his boyish 
expletives. 

At once it flashed into his mind that while he had 
often pictured himself as a priest, he had never thought 
of himself as a student. The idea came to him that he 
had been only da.Uying^vith-the-matter. He did not 
tell Tim Aheme of his desire to be a priest. 

There is a passage in the ” Imitation ” which Finnbarr 
almost knew by heart, for he had often lingered over it, 
wondering if he understood it aright: ” For I am the 
Judge and I know all the thoughts of men. I know how 
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everything has come to pass ; I know who has done the 
wrong and who has borne it. I permitted the thing ; 
it happened only because I allowed it that the thoughts 
of many hearts might be revealed.” 

As he went up the wind-swept hill, he grew nervous to 
think that the thought of his heart was being revealed to 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

When a magic phrase falls, as if by chance, from a 
poet's lips, it must surely often happen that he sends his 
thoughts backwards over the many curious experiences, 
observations, reflections, feelings that have gone to its 
making. Martin’s cry, “ Then you tw’o sat down and 
discussed me,” although no magic phrase, caused him to 
review in some such manner, not the outer world, hut the 
changes in himself that had made the cry possible. And 
as if that cry of itself was not index enough to these changes, 
it called up other voices to confirm its evidence. Martin 
saw that he had been living in a dream or trance ; the 
outside world had become as nothing, an annoying shadow 
ever beside him. And dreaming, he had become callous j 
he hadjsnapped at his aged mother, he had written a cruel 
letter to Ned Connell; even when half-awakened from 
the dream, he had written a stodgy letter to his uncle, an 
old man, and he could not, without Stevie’s aid, see that 
it was so. 

All cruel people live in an atmosphere of self-pity : 
this he now saw ; and he came to the conclusion that we 
should judge of our own state of mind by our actions, 
not by our thoughts ; that, in fact, we should do with 
ourselves as we do with others, of whose intentions wc 
take such little account. He would now shake himself 
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free of dreams, he would play the man. He argued his 
mind into a state of rigidity, and this he mistook for self- 
control. And he experienced that luke-warm joy we all 
feel in having gathered a few crabbed philosophic fruits 
from wintry boughs. 

All that day he was studiously pleasant to young and old. 
Inquiries he answered with fulness, and asked whether he 
could not do something further. At the little restaurant 
where he lunched he took the trouble to hand the cruet- 
stand to a neighbour whose table, he noticed, w'as un¬ 
supplied with one. After dinner he listened quite 
feenignly to a group of the younger clerks they were so 
happy !—speaking of an amateur opera performance 
that was to come off soon, how at the full-dress rehearsal 
they discovered that their Faust—“ the only man in Cork 
who could even attempt the part ”—had miserable legs, 
spindleshanks in fact, and how they had all gathered about 
him in despair, until the conductor, a short-sighted old 
German, who had been examining the legs through his 
glasses, suddenly started and began to leap around the 
room, poking the chorus in the ribs, shouting : Vadding ! 
vadding I vadding 1 ” After such a story, Martin thought 
it his duty to buy a ticket for the best seats. Later on, 
one of the office-boys asked him if Faust and the devil 
were the same person ; and to him Martin gave the ticket 
so that he might find out for himself. When six o clock 
struck he turned the key in his desk with the feelings of a 

man who had bravely done his duty. 

In a stilly peace he took his meal Somehow he could 
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not linger over it as he wished. He rose without a word 
and went to the sitting-room, as was his wont. He opened 
the door and found a bright fire burning before him and 
heard the clock ticking. For a moment the stillness and 
warmth of the room were as a child’s little hand drawing 
him in over the threshold ; but no sooner had he fastened 
the door behind him, entered on his domain, as it were, 

than the desolation of loneliness swept through him,_ 

tears gathered to his lids, heating them. Sudden was the 
assault, insidious ; self-pity was powerful over him once 
more ; it whispered in his ear that he was a stricken man, 
and that it was only a coarse sort of pride had bidden him 
to hide it. 

About to sit in his arm-chair, he paused : the fire 
seemed a snare ; the clock was the ruling deity of the place. 
How quiet his books were ! How well arranged ! That 
was newly come about. And the piano—the tick-tack 
of the clock mocked it 1 It was impossible for him to 
take possession of his kingdom to-night. That merciless 
pendulum seemed strong enough to beat his brain from 
side to side until it should become as insensible as a 
stone. With sudden decision he rose and went from 
the room. He took his overcoat from the stand and, 
calling to his mother tliat he might not be back till late, 
went out. 

The truth is, he was faced towards Fair Hill ; and it 
was somehow right that such a journey should be under¬ 
taken without thinking, at a rush, without perceiving 
where he was going. Anyway, Lily would not be at 
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home ; and he would return as he had gone, only the 
hours of leisure would have passed away—clear gam ! 


II. 

When he pushed Lily's gate open, it gave out the rising 
note with which he was now so familiar. On hearing it 
he paused ; the front of the house was dark : this and the 
fact that the creaking of the gate had not evidently been 
heard were as if fate were prepared to cover retreat. Would 
he turn and fly? He resisted the thought, however, and 
knocked. 

When he heard old Mary hobbling out the hall-way 
he knew that he was right in thinking that Lily would not 
be at home ; yet he did not fee! that sense of thankfulness 
he had thought for. Lily was not at home, but would 
return at any moment, was Mary’s statement. Of 
course Martin went in. 

He followed her into the large, old-fashioned kitchen. 
He would not stay long; he sat in the far-back part of 
the room away from the fire. There was a wall of pic¬ 
tures before his eyes: Daniel O’Connell, made up as if 
for a polar expedition; Robert Emmet, with epic scorn 
on his lips; poor Wolfe Tone, with a stubborn neck. 
Then there were a lmana cs from the grocers family pic¬ 
tures, children riding on dogback, kittens and blue dishes, 
ladies skating, their garments a whirl of scarlet. These 
he had time to observe, as also how the fire made a w'arm 
glow on the flags of the floor, for the old woman was 
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slow of speech and took no trouble to keep her eyes on him. 
He could observe at his leisure. She told him how Lily 
had not been well, and how she herself had got Minnie 
Ryan to come up an odd night after her work and take 
her out in the air ; because what use was it for her to be 
stopping inside and thinking about what couldn’t be 
helped ? Martin told her she had done quite right. 
“ And Minnie Ryan,” the old woman continued, '' was 
the best hand in the world for doing the like of that, she 
was so jolly in herself.” Martin answered that he knew 
as much. 

” A great girl; and what could we do without her, for 
Cod knows, tis the quiet house this is now, and no mis¬ 
take, and no wonder at all for Minnie to call it the convent.” 

Martin suddenly drew his eyes from the pictures and, 
-scanning the restful-looking head of the old woman, won¬ 
dered if she had any motive in speaking as she did. ” For 
there we are,” she went on, ” wan for the sake of the other, 
without a tittle out of any of us.” 

At that moment the latch was lifted and a voice, full of 
bright music, filled the room : 

” Mary—here, I've brought Sister Angelina back to 
you.” A figure entered, all laughter—Minnie Ryan 
herself; her gloved hand gestured freely as she spoke. 
A moment's sudden pause: then another and wilder 
torrent of laughter; she could find no other way of 
covering her confusion before the unexpected visitor. 
She was ruddy with health, a soft, square face, with frank, 
dark eyes, a laughing, ^U-lipped mouth, a large rounded 
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chin. Martin could not help noticing how the room had 
suddenly become filled wth talk, laughter, life. 

“ Well, now. Sister Paulina, I'U be off." 

Lily looked at her with offended eyes, and Martin rose 
as if to accompany her. Minnie’s voice refused him : 

“ Not at all ... Oh law ! ... As if I wouldn’t come 
up Granabraher at twelve o’clock at night, who would I 
meet ? A soldier . . . I'd twist the neck of him . . . 
wouldn’t I, Mary ? " 

She caught the old woman by the shoulder and planted 
her in a chair with playful roughness. 

*' You would, you would, and two of them." 

" Well, good night now, me ' Enfant de Marie.’ Is 
that right, Mr. Cloyne ?" she asked, turning to Martin, 
who guessed that she referred to her way of pronouncing 
the French. 

" You’re one yourself, you know," said Lily, making a 
feeble -countercharge ; but her few words were no match 
for Minnie Ryan's headlong speech. 

" And what did Father Mercer say ? ‘A quare wan, 
you’re a quare wan.' He’s from Dublin, you know, 
Mr. Cloyne." 

" Wait till I see him," said Lily. 

*' You can tell him, oh you can tell him—the lovely 
man, Sister Sylvestina t Good night, Mr. Cloyne.' 

The radiant girl passed out into the night, and straight¬ 
way the room became still and silent. But Martin did not 
mind ; he was noticing that LUy, in her heavy winter 
clothes, with her kindled cheeks was looking very beau- 
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tiful ; her eyes had almost entirely regained their soft 
look of peacefulness, that crj'stalHne gleam of icy waters 
was gone ; and on entering she had pressed his hand, 
he thoiight, a little, ever so little, it was true, yet it felt 
so different from the cold touch of her fingers in the grave¬ 
yard. Therefore Minnie Ryan had not gone a moment 
too soon ; when, however, he saw Mary light a candle, 
he felt a certain coldness steal over him ; and when she 
bade them good-night and left them together alone he felt 
quite tongue-tied before her whom he loved. What 
had brought him up ? 

As if Minnie Ryan’s frank behaviour needed explana¬ 
tion, Lily began to talk of her, describing her as the best 
girl in the world, the biggest-hearted, the noblest, one 
who had endured much and never shown it. No one 
knew how much she had suffered. Upbraided by the 
words, Martin could scarcely put in such little replies as 
would hide his awkwardness. He suddenly found that 
he was staring at Lily, examining her almost iinpudently, 
now her brow, now her eyes, then her lips. He had 
hungered for the sight of her ; as he shook himself back 
to the restraint of reverence, he flushed to think she had 
noticed him, for, looking at the clock, she rose and said : 

“ Queer, how Finnbarr isn’t in." 

She busied herself with the fire and Martin could only 
catch a glimpse of her face. Mechanically he looked at 
his watch and rose: 

" ’Tis a fine night," he said, " why shouldn’t he be 
out ? ” 
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" I'm sorry I didn't send him to the Seminary when it 
re-opened after Christmas ; a half-session itself would be 
to his advantage ; sometimes I think he’s backward. 

She still spoke over her shoulder. 

“ He hasn’t changed his mind ? ” he asked. 

'* No—why do you say that ? ” She turned towards 
him, as if she thought that he knew more of Finnbarr 
than she. 

“ You had a right to send him to the Seminary ; but 
. . . still . . . sometimes 1 think he won’t be a priest.” 

“ Whv not ? ” she said, with a touch of restrained alarm 
in her voice. 

" I don’t know ; I may be wrong; he would make a 
very earnest priest, I'm sure of that.” 

” Why, Martin,” it was the first time she had said his 
name that night. ” is it the way you wish him not to be¬ 
come a priest ? ” 

She smiled at him gently. 

” What makes you say that ? ” he said, fencing. 

" It looks like it; have you any ...” They heard 
steps on the gravel outside the window. 

“ Thcr he is now,” she broke her sentence to say. 


III. 

Finnbarr entered, glowing from his climb up the hill ; 
Martin saw that his eyes were blazing and that he was 
surprised to see him. 

'* You’re late, Finn," said Lily 
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" What time is it ? 'Tisn’t so late, the streets arc full.” 
They were looking at him and he resented it. Martin 
thought to come to his aid. 

'■ The night is so fine the people are all in the streets.” 

" But ’tisn’t so late,” he said again, ” ten o’clock isn't 
late.” He sat down carelessly at the kitchen table, his 
hand stretched far across it, playing with his cap, a strong 
hand. 

” ’Tisn't,” said Martin, ” only it seems late in winter 
time.” 

“Is Mary gone upstairs?” Finnbarr tried to turn 
the talk. 

" Tell me, Finn,” said Martin, as with an inspiration, 
” how is the Thistledown getting on ? ” 

Finnbarr started, and Lily stared from one to the 
other ; she did not quite catch what Martin had said. 

” Who told you,” said Finnbarr, quickly; his head 
swung up, his eyes blazed. 

” Told me what ? ” It seemed to the boy that Martin 
knew ever^'thing, that he was laying a trap. 

” That I . . . was on board ? ” He jerked out the 
words. 

” On board ? . . . On board what ? What are you 
saying. Finn ?" Lily gasped at him, her eyes staring. 

" Lil,” Finnbarr replied, in a changed voice, " I'm 
going to sea.” He drew in the cap across the table, as if 
he would put it on his head, rise, and go off. 

” You're not,” she said, straining towards him, her 
eyes glaring. 
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With difficulty Martin kept his seat; he wanted to 

rise ; he was sorry for being present. 

” I am ... and I must get your permission. Lily.” 

" Martin ” said Lily, in a husky voice, turning right 

away from Finnbarr, '' did you know ? 

“ No . . . only Stevie Galvin told me he saw Finn 

looking at the Thistledown one day last week. 

“ Every day,” Finn put in, with a little laconic smile. 

“ What did you tell me on Christmas Eve, Finn ? ” 
Lily asked him, gravely. 

" I’m sorry,” he said, in a certain manly way that dis¬ 
armed them, " it can't be helped ; the examinations are 
very hard .... but it isn’t that . . I was speaking 

to Tim Aherne.” 

“ You had no right to listen to him.” 

" I’m very glad I listened to him ... I didn’t know 
what I was about.” His tone told of the discomfort of 
self-examination. 

He had spoken so earnestly that neither Lily nor Martin 

cared to dwell further on the point. 

“ But thisea,”’said Martin,” isn’t there anything else ?” 
” Was that made for clerking ? " The hand he held out 
was short and thick-set, very strong, and there were tar 

stains on it. 

” Oh, that’s all nonsense,” said Martin, taking no 
notice of the hand. As if he had been struck, the boy 
flar ed up. c heeks and eyes, he could stand anything except 
being told that he was silly. There was quite a moment’s 
pause ; then in turn he struck at Martin by looking away 
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from him and speaking to Lily ; he would just show that 
Martin Cloyne didn’t count in this affair : 

I think you had better let me have my way,” was 
all he said. 

I lis mediocrity had once again made him wise : though 
he could not, by way of reasoning, justify his choice, yet 
he bail no (bubt but that what he was doing was right 
and that it would be wrong for anyone to thwart him. 
'I'lic tone of his voice asked that people should take him 
at his word—why shouldn’t they ? 

Martin looked at Lily and behold ! her eyes were again 
frozen ; to sec them threw him back into the hopeless 
dream he had been trying all that day to throw off. 

” Finn,” she said, in a voice that was as cold as her 
eyes, " we must talk about it.” 

■' Ver)’ well,” said Finn, heartlessly, as Martin thought, 
in a tone that left no doubt as to the result. Martin could 
stay seated no longer ; he saw that Lily could scarcely 
speak. 

” Finn,” he said, ” you mustn’t be in a hurry ; you can 
go to sea at any time ; wait for the summer.” He did 
not quite know what he was saying ; he wanted to get 
out of the house ; he had stayed too long. As he spoke 
he peered around, wondering where he had put his stick. 
When the boy fetched it from a comer, ” Wait for the 
summer, Finn,” he said again, quite foolishly. 

■' I'll have to get used to all sorts of weather,” said 
Finnbarr, with a smile, as he shook hands. 

Martin did not know what the boy had said, " Do, 
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like a good boy," he rejoined, as if he had suddenly become 
an old man. He was conscious that Lily hardly knew 
what was going on either, or where she was. Her hand 
was frozen, and he made no effort to hold it. 

“ I’ll call up again," he said. 

" Do, please," she replied from far away. 

As he flung down the hill, not knowing from what he 
fled, the ground seemed to fail beneath his feet. Through 
the deserted city he rushed. Shadows passed him ; he 
took no notice. Over the bridges he went ; through 
wide spaces of useless electric light, around dark corners. 
But as he cUmbed up Barrack Street, nearing home, he 
heard a boisterous tramp, tramp, tramp of feet, and the 
loud, coarse music of a mejodeon ..coming towards 
him. At the steepest and narrowest part of the old 
hillside street they swung by him, a crowd of young men 
and women, two by two, boy and girl, and every girl had 
stretched her shawl about her companion’s neck. And 
amongst them was a crutch, which stubbed the ground, 
all out of tune with the rhythmic music and feet. Rapidly, 
boisterously they swung down the hill; he saw their 
raised heads and laughing lips in the light of a gaslamp ; 
and he knew that he would never forget their high- 
spirited. careless features. His senses had suddenly 
become all activity. He felt that the coarse, free expres¬ 
sions on the bright faces, as they went by, were being 
8 <^red,on his memory ; yet as they went on and their 
"niusic came fainter and fainter up from among the walls 
of the sunken city, he gave them pity rather than blamo— 
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there was not one of them but would be quiet enough 
yet ! And farther up the hill he came on the lane that 
had sent them forth : a wedding was evidently in progress ; 
there was singing and music, a sense of merry excitement. 
The processionists were an offshoot of it, a rocket, rather ; 
they would encircle the city with their tramping music, 
they would wake up the sleepy-heads, and come back 
with great tales of where they had gone. They might 
as well: one thing was certain : they would be quiet 
enough yet. Martin Cloyne promised them that. These, 
too, for all their merriment, would reach tliat silent 
threshold I 

He had not grown much calmer in his journey across 
the city ; he still felt like a man who has escaped, for a 
moment, some great, undetermined danger: whatever 
life comes to fill such a tense moment, the more reckless 
it is, the more surely do we recognise it for life. 
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CHAPTER XX\T. 

*' You're not well, Lily,” said Father Cummins, when 
he entered the waiting-room of his convent and found 
Lily Bresnan before him. She looked at liim with shining 
eyes : 

“ I’m perfectly well,” she said, with a little start, his 
opening w’as so unexpected. 

" You’re pale.” 

" When W’as I rosy ? ” she answered, trying to smile. 

” Well, then,” he said, seating himself, ” will I have to 
say you’re very pale ? My poor girl, you re worrying, 
what is it ? ” As already mentioned, he had but little 
faith in finesse. 

” Finnbarr wants to go to sea.” 

The priest looked at her sharply, with surprise rather 
than shock ; she could track his thoughts, she half- 
guessed his very words. 

” 'Tis a hard life,” he said, " the sea, but it may be the 
Will of God." 

*' I thought he’d be a priest." 

” Finnbarr I" 

” Yes.” 

I never did." 

" Why not ? " 

" He hadn’t that look." 
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'' I know of nothing against him, Father, " she said, 
a little stung at the hard answer of the priest. 

■■ I'm sure there is nothing against him,” he said, in a 
more tender voice. 

lie tapped a rhythm on the table and stared through 
the nm lUoncd windo ws downwards on the darkening city ; 
for a moment he seemed" to have forgotten her presence, 
but suddenly he swung round and caught her looking at 
him with eyes full of anguish. 

” \Vhcn is he going away ? ” he asked. 

Immediately ; he has made up his mind ; Uicre’s no 
changing him." 

" Has he got a place ? " 

" Yes, he was talking to the captain of a ship—a steamer, 
the Thistledown from Glasgow, I believe, and he wants 
to go with him." 

After a moment’s pause he said : 

" Docs she—the Thistledown —belong to any Line ? " 

" Yes—the Weir-Stephens Line.” 

" Oh, that’s a very good company.” 

“ So I hear, but . . the sea . . . seamen . . . the 

rough life ? ” 

He laughed : 

” Somebody must go to sea ; there’s less danger every 
•lay ; and the men are better off. Anyway I’m not going 
«o say a word against the sea, my father was a sea-captain.” 
He looked at her. 

They were both silent for a moment, and when he spoke 
again, it was with deliberation, almost mth solemnity : 
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" ’Tis for no man to say the Will of God is in tliis more 
than in that, but, Lily, when Finnbarr goes from you . . 

He said no more. And her voice was stifled with 
ieeling as she answered ; 

“ Father, I know what you would say. I st.ayed in the 
world for my father's sake, for Finnbarr’s sake, and now 
one is gone and the other is going from me. Do you 
think I haven’t thought of that ? Do you think I haven’t 
been asking myself w’hat difference my staying in the 
world made to my father ? . . . And now Finnbarr’s 
choice.” She was speaking almost iaCDherently, ” I said 
we have only reason to guide us . . . we must do as best 
we can by that light ... I have felt, so often, I w'as 
called. But then—to enter a convent seemed like choos¬ 
ing . . . peace ! And 1 stayed in the world because I 
thought ’twas best. But God is taking Finn from me 
... to show how little it matters . my staying in the 
world.” 

She was looking wildly at the priest; her face had be¬ 
come l ivid , the pores in the flesh were open, her mouth 
gaped, hot breaths went from her across the table. 

” You have suffered, my poor girl,” he said. 

She threw down her eyes ; she raised them again ; 
he saw that she was struggling with sobs ; she whispered— 
only one word—the name of a little seaport in west 
Cork—a tiny place that lies crushed in between the 
foldings of many hills, from the feet of which an estuary 
zigzags between gorse-clad slopes out to the Atlantic. 
Above its clustered, white-walled cottages, on a lift of 
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ground, in a zone of dark trees—a remnant of the great 
forests that once covered all the rolling hills inland—gleam 
the limc-stone buildings of a Mercy Convent ; it seems 
a toy, so clean-cut and shapely are its plinths and tiny 
buttresses against the background of rugged hills. Look¬ 
ing upwards from a ship’s deck in the cstuaiA’, the open 
garden of the nuns appears to gaze over the tree-tops out 
to sea ; but it is not so, for those stilly figures that walk 
to and fro on the white-shelled garden walks catch the 
flash of the sea only behind dark trunks, beneath dark 
foliage, an illusive gleam. 

" Kilvirra,” she whispered. 

“ Kilvirra," he repeated, and stretching his hand he 
patted hers gently, " I believe you are doing right." 

" When my father died, I resisted still for Finnbarr's 
sake, now it is all over." 

" I believe you are doing right,” he said again. The 
words were commonplace enough, but something in the 
tone of them made her search his face. 

" You believed I was doing wrong ? ” 

■' I thought you were doing wrong ; 1 was not quite 
sure, one is . • 

" I gave you great pain," she said. 

He smiled to soften his answer : 

" Great anxiety . . . for a certain reason." 

'■ May I ask ? ” 

" Your brother, Frank, wished you to be a nun; 
somehow he thought you were called to it ” 

She scrutinised lllltT: 
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“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ He told me so . . . more than once.” 

” That was why you asked me ? ” 

“ That was why I asked you.” 

She rose slowly ; and as she did so the world fell away 
from her, and no power on earth could henceforth prevail 
on her to draw its hopes and fears about her again as 
yestuEfi^ worthy of her soul. How her face shone ! 

Beyond the mullioned window, the city lay in the 
distance, one grey mass, background hills and clustered 
buildings the same dull hue, here and there a pale lamp 
already alight; but as she looked at it, some clouds in the 
west divided, and a gush of livid light struck suddenly 
against its roof-ridges, gables, and steeples ; for a moment 
the countless windows Uvinkled and the buildings shone, 
sharply detached from the hills. 

” Kilvirra,” the girl's lips murmured, as she gazed at the 
fleeting gleam; and Father Cummins thought it a 
natural thing for her to say ; he had no idea that she spoke 
it to the city, challenging it. 

” Kilvirra,” he repeated, ” a sweet spot.” 

When she had gone, he walked to and fro, with swift 
firm steps, on a terrace that looked over the whole valley, 
city and river. You would say his one purpose w^ to 
keep himself from growing chilly in the persistent wind ; 
so strong and rugged his frame, so weather-rough his 
features, you would never guess that he was trying once 
apai p to fathom mirfftai w. and that his thoughts 

were now with the living and then with the dead. Back 
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and forward he went, ever more lusQL-m_iiis-etride, it 
seemed ; but suddenly he stopped ; black night was 
around him and the breeze was sharp and cutting, yet it 
was not on these his thoughts were set : “ May Eternal 
IJght shine upon him," he said, and then : " Lord 
Jesus, grant that this girl’s sacrifice is not made in vain." 
Then he bent his head beneath an unlighted little arched 
doonvay, and his feet crunched the gravel no more. 
Everywhere was night. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Finnbarr after all did not sail from Cork in the Thistle¬ 
down : it was not so easy as that to get into the Weir- 
Stephens Line. First he had to make application to the 
head office in Glasgow ; a sheet of inquiries was sent him 
in return ; then he had to go through an eye-sight test in 
Queenstown ; of this the only result he heard was an 
intimation from Glasgow that Hamilton and Ledbury 
were the company’s tailors, with whom he should get 
into communication about his cadet's uniform. In the 
meantime the Thistledown had sailed. A few days 
afterwards, however, he got a wire requesting him to join 
the ship in Liverpool. It was therefore at the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Station that Lily and 
Martin saw him off. It had been arranged that he should 
stay that night in Dublin with an uncle, and cross to 
Liverpool the next day. 

Quite .s tol i d -he seemed. Martin caught him once 
looking at him with wondering eyes and tightened lips; 
but that glance was not necessary to show how the lad 
was repressing his feelings : the crimson, heightened in 
his cheeks, spoke of it plainly enough. 

Martin could understand his desire to hide his emotion ; 
the surprising thing was his success; because of it one 
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could not help hoping for great things. In Lily, Martin 
could find no trace of struggle : she was sad and made no 
effort to hide it. Neither would she try to hide it, he 
felt, if she broke down ; of this, however, there was no 
sign. At the end he heard her speaking words of en¬ 
couragement in through the carriage window, telling Finn 
to have no fear, that God was on the sea as well as on 
the land, that she would pray for him always ; quite 
quickly she was speaking, and Martin could see that 
Finnbarr was wondering at her. The hand-shaking was 
over almost before they knew, and the train was moving 
into the tunnel. 

To Martin there seemed something unreal in the fare¬ 
well ; yet Lily did not appear to be th any sort of stupoiv- 
Coming up King Street towards the city she told him how 
she would trust Finnbarr any\vhere ; that she had no 
fear of him ; that as he liked the sea he would probably 
succeed at it, and that the prospects, as Father Cummins 
said, were improving. Of course Martin seconded her 
hopes, but he Nvas thinking how very different the farewell 
was from what he had expected. He pictured the hurried 
hand-shaking over and over again ; and he could not but 
think, more and more, how unreal it had been. He 
lacked the clue that would give him to understand it: 
he did not know that now Lily looked on Finn’s departure 
as an act straight from the Hand of God ! 

Suddenly she began to speak of Minnie Ryan, and 
Martin noticed that her voice, for the first time, had grown 
nervous, warm, as it were. This he thought more momen- 
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tous than what she was saying. His every thought seemed 
now set to discover if he could understand her. She spoke 
on and on, and he answered in tiny monosyllables. To 
watch them, to hear them, one might think that it was he 
who had said good-bye to his dearest friend, and that her 
part was to drive the memory of it from his mind. Cut 
how earnest she tvas, thus singing the praises of her girl- 
companion ; Martin could not understand. Agitation had 
come into her uneventful life, a succession of strokes had 
unsettled her will ; it explained her change from torpor . - 
to.excit ability ; likely she would change back again. Rer 
spirit was at unrest; .its decisions, if intense, were tem¬ 
porary. From this thought he gathered hope : he would 
take nothing as settled. 

Of Minnie Ryan she continued still to speak ; that girl, 
indeed, she said, was one who had suffered deeply, yet 
given no sign ; she worked for her people, kept them from 
scattering ; in spite of the work no one ever saw her out 
of temper. 

“ If you were struck down sick, Martin, I would send 
her to you, and you would learn to know her.” 

What a queer thing to say, Martin thought; what he 
said aloud was : 

“ You still go out together in the night time ? ” 

" She makes me, wet or cold, 'tis all the same. She 
laughs all the way ; we step into muddy pools and splash 
all our dresses, and she doesn't mind one bit.” 

" She has all that look." 

" She's better than she looks. I think she makes a 
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bad impression on people at the beginning : she’s so frank 
and careless about what she savs.” 

She came into the house that night I was above like 
a March wind.” 

Didn't she ? Like a Aiarch wind, indeed.” 

And so they went through the mid-day wintry streets, 
she leaning towards him, uttcH y ob livious of the passers- 
by, and he stealing glances at her, wondering at her 
nervous earnestness, thinking whetlier this flow of words 
was not an cfTort to cover away her anxiety about Finnbarr. 
Definitely he decided for himself that her lummous-eyes 
(not cold now) and her chilly fingers (he glanced at the 
black gloves) could not be taken as indicative of anything 
permanent. 

At their parting almost the last words she said to him 
were : ” I'll take Minnie up to the Lough some night; 
I'm sure your mother . . . 

" Oh you ought . . . you ought . . why not take a 
walk there as well as elsewhere—the Lough air, you 
know . . .” The words had a touch of the old-time 
Martin in them, and she answered the mood. 

” Well, a flying visit, a passing breath, a mouthful of 
it can't kill us, bad and all as it is.” 

They shook hands and went their ways, she to the lonely 
house on the hill ; he to his office, where among the young 
men, merry'-hearted with their talk of dogs and boxing 
and musical mishaps, he moved about with even greater 
gentleness than before ; for gentleness is the badge of all 
that tribe whose endeavour it is to keep on good terms 
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with Fate ; it is as if they feared that that deity might 
hasten his stroke if they took to playing with mortals 
lower than themselves a part even remotely resembling 
his. 


II. 

The next night Martin hurried home from his work 
and took up watch in his room, but no one came. On the 
night after came Stevie and Ned Connell, the latter with 
the air of a boy caught truanting. Not for them had 
Martin held his post, watching and waiting, so that when 
Stevie Galvin explained how they could not possibly 
delay, he did not even ask them why. They found him 
more than usually wUCfint. Stevie made endeavour to 
explain that Ned had come seeking revenge ; a very 
humorous explanation he intended it to be, but as, without 
a word from Martin, it went on, Stevie was astonished 
to think that it must appear quite serious, so blunderingly 
was he carrying it out. Ned’s part was to thank Martin 
for his offer with regard to America and to accept it; 
but Stevie gave him no opportunity ; he accepted the 
offer for him, and, to Ned's idea, gave Martin to under¬ 
stand that he was lucky in finding a person ready to cross 
the Atlantic on such a wild-goose chase. Ned eventually, 
however, succeeded in blurting out that Stevie was a 
busybody ; and Stevie replied that Ned might know 
something about beagles but that he knew nothing of 
Life. Then Ned said to Martin, as if there was no one 
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else in the room, that Stevie Galvin thought himself a 
sort of dens cx machina ; whereupon Stevie rose and 
told Martin, as if there was no one else in the room, that 
Ned Connell was not the simple man they took him 
for. that he had a decent acquaintance with the classics, 
but that he took a pleasure in hiding it. Of course Ned 
was no match for his opponent in warfare like this ; after 
a few bouts all he could say was that he knew he’d set 
Stevie " off ” ; later on he was content to sit still, gazing 
from Martin to Stevie and from Stevie to Martin. 

They were a trio, curious, not so much in themselves 
as for what Circumstance, “ the unspiritual god,” the 
" miscreator ” had made of them. And yet tliey walked 
the streets and people did not sec that any wan d had 
touched them. There was Martin, wishing the others 
gone, yet at the same time telling himself that Lily would 
not come that night to take their place, there was no chance 
of it, and that, after all they were his best friends, however 
much he failed just now to realise it, his best friends, and 
good fellows, the best in the world. There was Ned 
Connell, restraining himself from saying to Martin, 
like a boy after getting his first position, “ I’ll do my 
best, sir ”—a man who seldom spoke any thought that 
did not ease his heart. There \vas Stevie Galvin, feeling 
that he was much below the others in stability of char¬ 
acter, but that, at the same time, he had something in 
him that they had not—a man who spoke a thousand 
thoughts, never one that eased his heart. 

In spite of the visitors’ hurry to go, and Martin’s wish 
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to have them gone, they all three lingered at the doorway 
in the frosty air ; and indeed it was with difficulty that 
Martin restrained himself from bringing them back 
again into the warm room ; for it was now certain that 
no one would come and, moreover, he had got somewhat 
into the mood of their talk. They went at last. Stevie 
making elaborate farewells in the American language, as 
befitted the occasion. 


III. 

On the third night Martin had his reward ; and at the 
last moment, as it seemed ; for, it being some weeks 
since he had had a good night's sleep, as he sat, still at his 
post, before the fire, his thoughts began to wander, and his 
eyes to close, when suddenly a fine peal of laughter woke 
him, set him on his feet, brought him to the door, and to 
the hands of the hvo girls. And it was so late that he had 
given up hope of their coming—as in an 
outburst of frankness he ^told them. 

Minnie could not cease from laughing. Like many 
people in Cork she had never seen the Lough, and now, 
in the darkness, could make no guess at its size or 
appearance ; she could catch the gleam of water where it 
touched the shore ; beyond was darkness, impenetrable, 
wide and high : miraculously, she declared, they had 
escaped drowning—Lily was going straight to her doom 
when she heard the waves and saw the foam. 

" There is foam," said Martin. 
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•■And waves, too." she replied, "But what is over 
tiiere ? " 

They faced the darkness. 

Martin said that no one knew what was over there 
at night; there was a serpent in the Lough; 
he came out by night ; once he attacked a man 
over there, and the man’s bones were gathered 
up in the morning, so at least the people 
say. Martin himself had often heard singing above the 

waters ; it came from the palace beneath tlie waves_ 

everybody knew that. Yes. she had heard that right 
cnough-thc story, not the singing. They turned their 
backs on it and entered the house ; under persuasion 
they sat down, refusing to remove their hats and coats, 
however ; they could slay only a few minutes. Martin's 
mother joined them, and getting interested in Minnie 
Ryan, the little gathering split in two : while Lily told 
Martin that Finnbarr would be sailing out of Liverpool 
that night on his first voyage, he could hear lus mother go 
^ hlack_fi^f laughter " ; and somehow the un¬ 
expectedness and strength of the laugh brought it home 
to his mind that his house was certainly not a house of 
mirth. When last had he heard his mother laugh out 
with such heartiness ? Answering Lily that it was a 
lovely night for beginning a voyage, he saw that her 
eyes were fixed on his mother and Minnie, and, looking 
in the same direction himself, he saw that their heads, 
in the eagerness of their talk, had come close together 
In silence Lily and himself watched tliem ; presently 
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he saw Minnie’s gloved Bngers touch his mother sharply 
on the lap to emphasise some point in her story, whereupon 
his mother’s grey head swung up quite vigorously m the 
air and another laughing outburst followed. 

" Isn’t she a great girl ? ” Lily whispered. They soop 
rose to go ; but sat down again when Martin made pre¬ 
paration to accompany them—that was not nominated in 
the bond. Of course there followed much argument, 
much laughter ; but in the end he had to give in ; he bade 
them good-night at the gate, leaving them to the tender 

mercies of the waves. 


4 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

When Lily and her companion had gone. Martin found 
h>s mother full of Minnie Ryan : she was a sweet girl, 
a dashing girl, and had a u-ay with her ; she was a big- 
hearted girl, anyone could sec that, and she had promised 
to come again. What did Martin care 1 He was rcHcct- 
ing that in spite of the gladness that had filled the place 
during the visit of the girls. Lily had been only a spectator, 
very silent and passive. He had been happy himself, at 
least excited, but wherefore ? What had happened to 
resolve his doubts ?—to lessen his great fear that Lily 
was drawing away from him ? Nothing : she had spoken 
no word the recollection of which would yet bring him 
ease. And her handshake at the door had been the 
merest formality. And didn’t it seem that she had 
something to say to him and yet could not say it ? He 
would not deceive himself; she had kept his attention 
riveted on Minnie Ryan, as if she feared he might begin 
to question herself ? ^Vhy, his waiting for them ^vas 
preferable to this aftermath. What was he to do now ? 

How cheerless the prospect! And there was no reason 
why It should change. And love had come to him so 
sweet and gentle that he had wondered at it. as one does 
at the soft balm of a spring morning ; he had felt, time and 
again, in those days before Christmas that nothing less 
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than gro\vth was taking place in his soul ; he had felt as 
if he were standing momentarily on the yerge_of great 
discoveries,—in himself, in the world—mankind, after 
all, might be found to be a humorous, lovesome family, 
infinitely interesting, full of light as well as shade ; and 
as for himself, it might yet be known that he, too, queer 
fellow as he was, did not entirely lack the Promethean 
touch, the spirit that creates ;—was, perhaps, a poet! Hut 
how far away from him now was that sense of trembling 
on the verge of new realisation of himself, of the world 1 
He could hardly conceive such a condition of mind. He 
had come back to the dead level of cold prose. Dear God ! 
to be conscious of the lovelessncss of human traffic, of the 
conventionality that accepts it as just and right—natural I 
Business I Business 1 Business—and no well of forgetful¬ 
ness to drink of at the day’s end, no spirit-song of res¬ 
toration, no embrace of rest! 

" An embrace of rest," " A spirit-song of restoration, 

" A well of forgetfulness,"—phrases like these that he 
had made himself in his days of high hope, that, anyway, 
had floated into his brain, came about his ears to plague 
him—at the moment of creation they seemed dim and 
ineffectual to express what he felt: now they had become 
precious, not alone for the memories they ensluined, but 
for their own sake—he would remember them for ever, 
and not one could be added to their number—they were 
inspired. They were precious—but as cold as relics. 

And the days went by ; and still no change, except 
that his quiet room became more and more intolerable, 
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and the country road, winter and all as it was, more and 
more inviting. It had become his sovereign remedy. 
Once again he would try it ; he opened the hall-door ; 
he heard footsteps ceasing at the little gate. 

" Did you hear me coming ? ” It was Stevie Galvin’s 
voice. 

There was an immense black night behind him, as he 
stood muffled up at the door. 

" No . . . yes . . . come in . . .” 

Me could not say whether he was glad or sorry to see 
Stevie ; his company, anyway, would be in Uie way of 
respite ; and for many days he had been going from one 
respite to another ; they seemed to have become neces¬ 
sary—a craving. 

'■ Sit down, Stevie ... no ... not there . . . here." 


II 

Stevie noticed (he noticed everything!) the forced 
tone in which Martin had spoken ; it made him scan his 
features—they hung dead, and the eyes were cold ; to 
Stevie’s more than sensitive imagination the man was 
-Itaggard -and unwell. He thought to play the physician, 
his physic, bright talk.—Alas for the brightness of 
Stevie’s talk while gazing on checks that were pale and 
lips iliat were cqflsti:aiiied.and.pensivc : he was one of 
those whose conversation, wtlj^^ly, reflects the atmos¬ 
phere of the room they speak in, of the landscape through 
which they pass ; and to-night, least of all, was he in such 
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temper as might resist his natural weakness, for he, too. 
trying to live on good terms with Fate, had become more 
than usually sensitive to those deeper and more subtle 
influences which pass, not on the wings of speech, from 
soul to sou! ; in plain fact he had come to Martin Cloyne's 
because he knew of no other place where his own present 
mood of gentleness might not be broken in upon and 
shattered. 

He told Martin that Ned Connell had got a cable from 
Uncle Rohan and that there were but three words in it: 
“ Come next boat.” 

” I shouldn’t tell; I promised Ned I wouldn’t.” 

” Why not ? " said Martin. 

“ He thinks 'tis his duty to give thanks. I'm sure he’s 
preparing a vote of thanks in the best Carrigduv style ; 
for the love of goodness, Martin, have a gramophone 
ready, I'd love to hear him at it ; and he’s after for¬ 
bidding me to come.” 

Gaily he began, but Martin's pale face, with its signs 
of anxiety and loss of sleep, began to have its effects, to 
colour, to uncolour, rather, his thronging thoughts, to 
filch from them every trace of warmtli and glow. Martin 
answered that he knew his uncle would take to the idea 
of Ned's going to him—” You know he’s more . . . 
rrdnlent fhr had to search for the word) of Ireland . . 
of the Ireland of certain people, than you or I.” 

" The Ireland of simple people ? " said Stevie, " of the 
newspaper ? ” 

Martin kept his silence; he had drawn on a dis- 
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cussion, the last thing he wished. And in the silence 
Martin's heedless eyes, the very silence itself, were worlt- 
in g^main on Stevie’s thoughts ; more and more pale they 
grew. He began hopelessly to speak of the idea so 
prevalent in Cork, that there was nothing for idleness 
except emigration—it was a disease-germ in the body- 
politic ; " Look, I was thinking the other night that only 
two of us remain .... Uvo out of twenty-five . . . . 
there were twenty-five in our class at school—I remember 
them all ! ” 

“ And Ring ? " said Martin. 

" He’s off.” 

'' Gone ? ” said Martin, quietly. 

" No . . . going . . . Canada . . . sensible fellow . . , 
lay you five to one he has a hundred pounds . . two 

hundred pounds, behind him.” 

Martin refused t o wage r ; he seemed to be calling up 
old faces, but in a spirit of listlessness. 

” Of course some of them arc dead,” Stevie went on, 
” but . . . wait now . . . Buenos Ayres, San Francisco, 
two there . . . New York, Butte City, the Klondykc, 
South Africa, New Zealand, the three Cassidys are there, 
heard that lately, Melbourne . . . there you are, eleven 
. . . the others ? lost sheep . . . not in Cork . . . How 
are we to preserve . . . our sense of historic tradition, 
if that goes on ? ” 

He finished with a gesture, became a figure on a pedes¬ 
tal. But Martin let both words and gesture die. 

" This city,” Stevie’s voice continued, settling down 
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into a plainl^ejsail^" has become for me, a city of dead 
houses . . . Yorick skulls every one of them ... I pass 
them by ... the lighted windotvs arc a mockery . . . 

He spoke of certain streets, certain gathering places 
they knew of old, how, in certain moods, he feared to 
pass them by. 

Morbid words, very few of them Martin would have 
uken a short time ago from anyone ; now they made a 
soft, lulling music, which he accepted ; and Stevie s 
voice enriched it, for, daring for once to speak aloud liis 
innermost thoughts, its. timbre had become warm and 
deep. Urged by forces he could not understand, he 

continued : 

“ And yet . . . the streets have a sort of life in tltem 
. . . frivolous . . . musical comedy stuff ■ • • 
tating ! ... no sense of dignified sorrow for what it has 
lost ... for what it loses day by day . . . As for the 
caravanserai gypsy temperament it has gained instead 


Here a few cinders clattered from the fire, and, at the 
sudden disturbance, Martin started ; he had been far 
away in the midst of soothing images, detached, meaning¬ 
less as a whole, but solacing as they came and went. He 
made no remark, however, and Stevie, glad of his silence, 
rounded his thought in a strange timidity of tone ; ^ 

"^f one ‘could^raw apart . . 'and speak . . of 

these things 

There he stayed, and Martin gave him no help ; 

. aess_8ealcdjii3jips_:.j)ut Stevie had to continue : 
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" I'll keep him at home,” he said, with deep earnestness, 
almost to himself. It might have been a different man, 
so entirely changed was the tone. 

'■ What do you mean ? ” said Martin, with some sur¬ 
prise. 

I'll try, anyway.” 

Hasn't he a wife and three children ? ” 

” Not Ned at all . . . Phil.” 

” Oh,” said Martin, and he looked away from him, 
Stevie had spoken his brother’s name so strangely. What 
he had seen made him forget his own trouble : Stevie’s 
eyes were fixed and dilated, as if some powerful 
were at work in his system ; Ump-«nd-bcoken he looked, 
unable to struggle with his emotion, but his eyes were 
fiercely alive. And all, or, at least, most of this, if Martin 
only knew it, was the reflex of his own haggard face as he 
stared at the fire. But he took it that the thought of his 
brother had been behind all this cheerless, he adlong rig - 
tparolc- of Stevie’s, as of course in a way it was. And 
so he was glad he had not slfitomcd-it. 

“ If he’d consent, Martin,” Stevie’s voice changed 
its tone again, " I'd take a house up here ... I want 
a bit of garden . . . we’d be together ... the three of 
us . . . we’d separate for work ... a few hours . . . 
at nightfall we’d come up out of the city ... get together 
again . . .” 

Martin felt himself growing chilly ; it entered in on 
him that Stevie’s thoughts in spite of their uncertainty, 
their vagueness, were not without direction and aim; 
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whatever it was, why was he included in this idjilic—life. 
Stevie was planning out for those days when his brotlier 
would have come home ? He turned towards the stooping 
earnest figure and his gaze was a mixture of question and 
pity. But he smiled as best he could : 

“ I’d be very glad,” he said, with some softness, 
'‘though I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

Was Stevie listening to him at all ? Had he heard him ? 
Why was he staring at him witlr those terrible eyes ? 
What was he going to say now ? 

" Martin,” he said, ” the inevitable, we must bow to it.” 
The words needed explanation, but Martin did not dare to 
ask it: 

" We must,” he whispered ; and he stretched for a 
book, and withdrew his hand again—empty. Then he 
heard : 

“ Kilvirra .... it is a place to dream about.” 

At the name, which conveyed no definite idea to his 
brain, Martin felt'the on the crown and back of his 
head ctinklo-up, as^ a death-cold hand had been laid on 
his skull. 

” Kilvirra ? " he said, " Kilvirra ? " He snatched at 
the word lest he should faint away. 

” Kilvirra Convent—there she'll be ... As sweet 
a spot . . . .” 

Stevie’s voice faded into silence, and his eyes stared at 
the fire. 

Then the truth flashed on Martin ; yet, except for one 
cold shiver that took him from head to heels, he gave no 
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sign ; for in spite of what he had suffered in the sleepless 
nights, all his years of restraint came loyally to his aid ; 
still gazing before him he looked as if he had heard a 
pathetic story, and was now making his reflections, perhaps 
repeating certain of its phrases, such as *' ’Tis there she’ll 
be.” 

His simple pose, his silence, his seeming calmness were 
as dcyms 3 jid--elftrions to Stevie’s imagination ; his 
thoughts circled the world. He began to speak in a de¬ 
tached voice that made no claim on his companion’s 
attention, and, while he spoke, he jabbed fierce ly at the 
fire with a poker. He seemed to have his lesson by heart, 
though it was full of pauses. 

' It teaches God and it proves God, does sacrifice. 
It cannot be but for our comfort . . . whatever we may 
think or say . . . it is comfort in the end . . . ^\^len 
we suffer because ... of another’s sacrifice .... 
isn’t it true . . . that we must have some share in the 
.... sacrifice ... in the reward ? (He jabbed at the 
fire). The Cistercians are the most blessed of all . . 
they know that peace is not to be won except by violence 
... it is all true. I often think of the Thibetan monks 
. . . they go out into rock-built tombs (He was heaping 
up the embers at one side of the grate, bending over it, 
taking no notice of Martin) ... not even the light of 
day enters . . . food is put to them on a ledge ... and 
a skinnv hand draws it in . . . one day the food remains 

to 

untouched . . . and the birds carry it off. 

Martin heard only the rhythm of the words—a distant 
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sea or low wind. He was watching the poker arranging, 
re-arranging the glowing coals. Stevie’s head was bent, 
his sun-coloured flesh, his golden hair shining in the 
firelight ; only half-conscious of where he was, the 
deepest thoughts of his experience were rioting within 
him, and his thoughts were always beset \nth images. He 
was speaking phrases he had made years ago, and mingling 
with them phrases that leaped into his mind as he spoke. 

" To do that ... to go away into silence like monks 
. . . . like Cistercians or Thibetan monks ... is to 
rouse yourself to activity ! to live ! . . . What is it } 
Isn't it to deny yourself footh old, on any of the lower 
levels of life ? To deny yourself three points of the 
compass . . . isn’t that to progress ? ” 

He was speaking almost to himself; his questions did 
not ask for answers ; neither did they get any, for Martin s 
fingers had gone to his lips, were pressing them against 
his teeth, and his head and whole body were moving, 
almost imperceptibly, back and forwards, as to a slow 
pulse. Far away in his mind the word Kilvirra was still 
echoing, and he himself was answering it No 1 No I but 
answering it in silence and to a monotonous rhythm. 

'Tisto-know freedom,” the voice in the room went 
on, anyone listening outside the window would have 
thought he read from a book, ” for the mind^^^^.Ipog. as 
it has any doubts, is like a chainedZbifiT;—43ui_doubt- 
away and it cannot help—flying-^’ Then the thoughts 
h«>p'an tn sur ge up tnQ_r apidly fpr the . was 

Speaking them t ” They alone live . . . those who 
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choose living death . . . when we come to die we’ll all 
know that we too . . . might have lived I . . . Life 
shouldn't be a fever . . . Saint Ignatius ... he was 
a Biscayan, too ... he would correspond to one of our 
Milesians .... went into a cave in the flower of youth 
. . . . I can understand it . . . But the lepers ! . . . 
the lepers I When the authorities found one .... 
they sang the death Mass over him . . . covered with a 
pall he \vas and candles were lighted around him . . . 
and he, still living, he was waked ! . . . I have often 
pictured it, flat on his back, his eyes staring at the vaulted 
roof .... and he still alive ! Libera nos, Domine . . . 
they sang, and then he rose from the bier, . . . 
a dead man, and they gave him a cloak, . . . 
hooded, with a red cross on the shoulder . . . 
and a staff . . . and a pair of clappers . . . St. Lazarus’s 
rattle they called them . . . and they shut the city gates 
on him . . . and often and often the dead man’s wife 
would rise up from her children and follow him into the 
wilderness. I saw a painting once ...” 

There the voice ceased, and the pulse in Martin’s 
brain was disturbed. He began to hope that Stevie would 
not begin again : silence was better : far better : his 
desire for it suddenly became passionate and, Stevie 
making some stir as if about to speak again, he could not 
restrain himself from saying : 

" Steve . . . look at the time it is! ” 

It was long after midnight. Stevie rose and stared at 
the clock, but he had no power to see it. 
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" If I could only get him to stay at home,” he said, 
his eves burning against the clock, “ if I could . . . we'd 
have great talks . . . we wouldn’t mind anyone, or 
anything, outside our own little world ... I could live 
in a cave to think of the tilings I have seen done in this 
city.” 

Because of the stupor in his brain, Martin could not 
realise anything except that Stevie was strangely excited 
and of one reason only could he think : 

'■ When will Phil be home, did you say ? ” His voice 
was cold in comparison with Stevie’s burning, husky, 
half-incoherent words. 

” Eight days ; perhaps less ; the wind is sou’-west, 
day and night." 

They were at the door ; their hands met; and Martin 
had a curious consciousness that his soul after all was 
stronger than Stevie's ; he groped-for some kindly thing 
to say : 

" Sou’west—that’s the wind to bring him ? ** 

" Yes." 

" Then the lights bum brightly," he said. " What arc 
you ner\'Ous about ? ” and his voice was almost his own 
natural voice. 

They had reversed roles : Martin had become the 
comforter. Hopelessly Stevie shook his head and, turning, 
l urched a way into the darkness, as though he should 
begin muttering to himself before he had gone a dozen 
steps. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

As if it were the one thing needed Martin got into bed 
that night ; so we take to it when we are threatened with 
a heavy illness. And, covering himself, his thoughts 
came to a standstill, as if to see whether he should get 
worse or better. The moments passed, the minutes, and 
he still seemed to wait. He set up no fight ; hft..glewed 
with no anger; he lay quite still, as if he feared that he 
should faint the next moment. 

Sometimes, indeed, recollections of old days surprised 
him : voices called through h edgerows : “ Lily, Lily,” 
or " Martin, Martin, look at this 1 ” or ” Hurry, Martin, 
Frank is calling us.” At other times it was visions of an 
impossible future that shone out before him, bright and 
vivid : a little music at the day’s end, her fingers touching 
the keys ; or simply a sense of warmth, peace, a wind 
against the window making her presence at the hearth- 
side wonderfully sweet. Then he would suddenly shake 
his head, as one rattles a dice box to change the numbers, 
and whisper to himself, “ Surely you knew these things 
could never be.” 

But still these visions and recollections shone out when- 
ever the half-sleep ijf exhaustion trembjed cm the edge of 
real sleep ; as his bodily eyes grew dark his inner eyes 
would open: the details of the vision would clear and 
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clear until focus was achieved ; then his spirit, whether 
for pain or ecstacy (who could say ?) at what it saw, struck 
his whole being once more into wakefulness, brain and 
limbs, and “ Oh God,” he whispered, in a choking voice, 
and, again tossing his head angrily, would constrain his 
eyes to gaze wide-open at the darkness, forcing his tlioughts 
at the same time to keep that narrow line which divides 
past and future. For here only was safety ; he decreed, 
therefore, that his soul should glance neither to right nor 
left ; he forbade it recollection, he forbade it vision ; and 
what then remained for it but the sense of waiting ? 

But what struggle to keep this decree inviolate, every 
human thought, every instinct, striving against it, nothing 
except the manly restraint of his past years upholding it! 
Yet, again and again, when the stupor of half-sleep 
clouded his will, his spirit would escape, harking away 
for a moment to old times and places, or recapturing that 
future he had dreamed for himself in timid yet very 
intimate visions. Past, future, to either of which sleep 
would cruelly lead him, had suddenly become regions 
of pain. Every feature of the past was lit up with anguish , 
recollected incident, word, thought—they burned through 
his being like flame itself ; and the future was all deso¬ 
lation. Yet he felt that it was the present, ahvays a tyrant 
to intrpspectlvesnuls, that had thus changed past and future 
into places so ha1f»fn| that he could not look on them with¬ 
out dread. Inasmuch as it appeared, however, that the 
present could wound him only-by virtue of some strange^ 
vetn i t exercised over past and future, he maintained his 
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strugf^Ie against bringing either past or future into being ; 
and by this means he seemed to be able to disarm the 
present of its power ; almost to be able to annil^ilate it, 
until nothing would remain except that vague sense of 
waiting. What discoveries he was making! Another 
time he would have re-scanned them, ordered them ; 
now he feared to do so, lest he should find that there was 
an untnjth somewhere at the foundation of the idea that 
the present can wound us in the mind only through past 
and future, as if these were its two hands or its weapons. 
Tntc or not true, the thing for him to do was to keep a 
blank mind ; above all not to look backwards or for* 
wards. 

Mercifully, as it seemed, the rain splashed, sharply, 
violently, against his window; he heard the wind begin 
to rush along the ground. What he was waiting for 
seemed to have come : listening to the driving by of wind 
and rain it was easier to deny audience to past and future ; 
the present had assumed being, had now an existence of 
its owm, an objective existence. He remembered that the 
flame of his candle had been tortured by draughts while 
he undressed ; now the wind was strong, rising to a 
storm ; when had it begun ? It was a south-west gale ; 
but was there not something of the north-west in this 
fitful violence ? Ah, now it was gone, that fitfulness ; a 
steady, solid, onward-driving hurricane this was, im¬ 
possible to think of as tvithout purpose. 

He remembered how, passing over South Gate Bridge 
that day, he had noticed the river in spate, foamy, and 
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brown with the earth of tom banks, full of field debris, 
making a great noise as it rushed through the narrow 
arches ; and how, where the foam ceased just beyond the 
arches, the brown-green water looked like a seal s snout 
as it rose up now here, now there, to look over the quay 
wall. To-morrow there would be floods in the centre 
of the city. How long was it since the big flood came down 
the Blackpool valley and people had to be rescued in boats ? 
It was a Christmas Day, he remembered, and Frank and 
Lily . . . Ah, there was the past seeking to make good 
its entrance! How obliquely-it-had stolen up to the 
doors o£his-eonsdousntss t To listen to the pelti ng rain, 
ever beginning anew, as it seemed ; to listen to the wind, 
ever growing stronger, on this must he concentrate. 
Luckily the storm was insistent ; it sounded like a never- 
ending column of artillery prancing, galloping, jolting, 
rolling, rushing, flying across bridge after bridge, through 
gorge after gorge, from destruction or towards destruction. 

Was this the Lough he heard ? Could its water make such 
a [icaocnpc lound ? Were the water-birds screaming ? 
To-morrow there would be great flocks of seagulls and 
gannet on the shores ; the water-hens would come out 
to catch the shining worms ; around the shores would be 
a belt of lake-wrack, water-plants and broken reeds. 

become afraid of sleep : as with fiery swords, its gates 
were perilous with dreams. Quite still he lay, with his 
brows drawn down, determined to keep his thoughts in 
the narrow path his decree had marked out for them. 
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Sometimes he moved his lips : he tried to recall bits of 
sea-poems, bits of storm lyrics ; then again he made 
calculations as to the speed of great gales, telling himself 
that their speed is not nearly what people imagine. And 
each operation, in its turn, seemed the one thing needed. 

Vet in spite of all his care, of,the tUllbUiiil spuifiiTg' 
of his jaded brain, his whole being, craving sleep and 
forgetfulness, would crawl, softly at first, in mere play¬ 
fulness, as it were, towards the gates of sleep ; would 
have almost passed them—the air within was all balm 
—when once again a fiery sword, all light and pain, would 
flash from a concealed scabbard and “ Oh God ” would 
again tell of his soul's latest adventure to the howling 
winds. 

It could not endure for ever. After a long stare at 
the darkness—he had almost ceased to hear the storm— 
his lids fell, lifted, fell . . . suddenly he sprang almost 
from the bed, “ God ! God ! God ! ” he said, all in a 
breath, like a man being flayed. And he sat up, with his 
hands against his face, and the tears ran through his 
fingers. 

On the north side of the city is a railway cutting, spanned 
by a stone bridge, along the parapet of which runs n rhnm«_ 
fcoitLcoping; to walk along this coping, the rails thirty 
feet below, was one of the tests of heroism among the boys 
of the district. Though he knew he w'as not made for 
daring deeds, Martin Cloyne wotild do it, had his feet 
on the coping, was hanging on with his finger-tips to the 
parapet above him, when a voice called : “ You mustn’t, 
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ISIartin, Frank says you mustn’t.” In the dream Martin 
Cloyne was neither boy nor man, he was simply Martin 
Cloyne ; but Frank Bresnan was a beautiful boy, a hero, 
who had just performed the deed, and Lily Bresnan was 
a little girl. He saw the little girl’s face, it stared at him, 
the eyes wide with earnestness ; and her voice was in his 
very ears ! The voice seemed infinitely nearer than the 
staring eyes. It was the sound of it that had caused his 
very body tn nrl up hkf 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

When he rose the next morning, the rain had ceased, 

but the Shaving himself ^^^th limp 

^ers he could see the flocks of seagulls around the shore ; 
they seemed very conscious of the storm, alert, impatient; 
unlike the sleek, black-coated ^vater.hens leisurely break¬ 
fasting among them. He remembered how he had given 
a thought to them in the dead of night, surely long ago. 

Across and beyond the Lough, the ground falls away 
to low-lying meadowlands, through which, under taogksL 

boughs, Dicaadcis a high-banked stream. Martin thS^ht” 

how depressing it would be along that stream to-day 
under the dripping branches, through the sodden grass • 
the office, with its bright fire and sense of companionship’ 
was surely preferable. A needless discussion ; his soul 
was pursuing the toct^ of the night. 

He had scarcely reached the office when the rain started 
again. The force of the storm had not lessened • yet 
people began to laugh at it. In fact it made the whole day 
interesting. People s ca n te d -thg-conVentions ; tb.>y 
libcriica, forgot the use of counters, walked inside them to 
shake their hats in the fire. One of the clerks invented 
wedges of blotting-paper to keep the windows from 
rattling, he spoke all day of the Patent Office. At the top 
of the house in a lumber room, a door banged at intervals. 
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as if people were walking about in the drcan.' region, and 
none of the clerks would climb up to fasten it : they said 
they were afraid. And which of them was without a story ! 
A slate had sailed through the air and burst like a shell 
at this man's feet : he was to die in his bed after all ; 
another had seen some old houses at the comer of White 
Street tumble down, quite gently, he said, not like what 
you'd expect. 

At dinner-time it was reported that a steamer was 
ashore at Curragh Bay ; but it was agreed that if there 
was to be " a good wreck ” it would be at the other side 
of the Harbour, the western side. 

To Martin, the storm, somehow, seemed pxavidential; 
it furnished copy, as it were ; and of this copy his brain 
made the most. But towards six o'clock a sense of dread 
came over him ; seeing, however, that the rain had 
ceased, he suddenly made up his mind to a course of action 
that would make the dreaded hours bet^veen his home¬ 
going and bed-time as full of interest as the day had been. 
He thought of visiting Lily. 

He would say nothing unless she, with a word or look, 
encouraged him. Then he would say whatever came to 
him. What was the use of planning and plotting ? 
Whoever saw it come to anything ? 

He washed and dressed, and after dining set off for Fair 
Hill. He seemed to have the whole city to himself, so 
empty and'desolate it was. Before he had got well into 
it a heavy downpour overtook him. It did not occur 
to him to take shelter ; he pushed on beneath the wind- 
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perished gas-jets and made to climb the Rock Steps. 
Sinning water was running over their edges. It was here 
he noticed that the rain had gone right through his coat; 
he could feel wetness about his back, and against his knees. 

ct he held on ; he had an aim : if he kept up a good pace 

he would not catch cold. Up Blarney Street, up Grana- 

braher, up the unlightcd lane through a noisy down- 

rushing stream, “Tramp, tramp, along the land they 

rode ; splash, splash along the sea," he whispered, as he 

swished through it. One would think he had a dauntless 
heart. 

At last he stood at the wicket in the roar of the trees. 
He seemed to hear it all of a sudden. He paused with his 
hand on the wet iron. He was both warm and cold : his 
forehead had hot sweat on it. and the water in his boots 
was lukewarm,- but his knees felt the sodd en clothes cold 
against th>^. " I'm drenched," he said, a nd a Inmp 
cami^into his throat, as if he acknowledged defeat: turning 
on his heels, he made down the lane. His fear was that 
someone would call him back ; how could he e.xplain 
himself ? Lily would think he had gone mad. Through 
the moving branches he had seen a lighted window, her 
window. He almost fell as he ran from it. 

He was soon again in a glow of heat; to maintain the 
glow became the one thing needed. He rushed through 
the streets, his head dow'n j he swept round comers, 
gripping his hat. 

Ah, Martin, said his mother, admitting him, “ this 
is too good a thing." 
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” I’m drenched,” he said, looking down at himself; 
he stood in a pool of water on the kitchen tiles. 

” And Stevie was looking for you.” 

” Stevie was here ? ” His head s^vung up in surprise. 
Sudden light came into his eyes. 

" Yes.” 

” Did he say anything—what he wanted ? ” 

” No, he ran away immediately.” 

” Did he say anything about his brother’s ship ? ” 

” He said ’twould be all right—'twould be at sea.” 

" At sea ? " 

*' In the open sea—something like that.” 

" Why didn’t you make him come in ? ” 

*'IIe wouldn't come in for me.” 

“ Make some tea quickly.” 

He went to his room and rubbed himself down, as if 
he were an athlete. How providential was Stevie’s 
coming! He would take advantage of it. He changed 
his clothes. He came down glowing all over, not a bit 
exhausted. He gulped the tea down and felt still better. 
Then clad in a heavy, old coat he faced the storm once 
more. He shook his head at it. No, it wouldn’t con¬ 
quer him 1 

11 . 

The wind swept him along Father Mathew’s Quay and 
whirled him around the corner into Stevie's doorway. No 
sooner had he knocked than he heard him racing down 
the stairs. 
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" Somehow I knew you’d come,” he said, and Martin 
fc!t glad that he had come. An effort had been made to 
tidy up tlie room in preparation for Phil’s home-coming : 
the toys were washed and dressed and on their best 
behaviour ; the camera, which usually leaned like a 
drunken man in the corner, stood upright on its three 
legs, ready for action, the stereoscope was bright, the 
typewriter in its case, the lathe in its laaize, the gun 
shone from stock to muzzle, the keys of the piano had 
been whitened. 

Though the night, indoors, was not cold, the fire had 
been stacked- with coal, and Stevie, on bringing Martin 
in, stabbed it in a dozen places to make it blaze. 

“ There I ” he said, when he had got a raging flame 
flying up the chimney. 

Somehow I knew you’d come,” he said again, turning 
from his labours. 

” I was out when you called ; what do you think of it ?” 
said Martin, taking his handkerchief from his brow and 
fluttering it towards the window, as if it were a flag. Me 
felt himself in the midst of an adventure, and just then an 
adventure seemed the greatest good fortune. 

” Haw 1 ” said Stevie, still stoking, blinking his eyes. 

” What do you think of it ? ” 

” Great 1 It began at ttventy past one.” 

” Was that the time ? ” Martin’s voice was colder ; 
he remembered how he had welcomed the first splash 
of rain. 

" And it’s as game as ever; whew, hear him ! The 
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ould divil ! ” Stevie continued. A volley of smoke 
gushed out and smothered the stoker. " 0\v, ow, ow,” 
he imitated the roar in the chimney. 

“ I knew he’d do it,” he said, rubbing his eyes, and then, 
” Isn’t it like grand music ? ” His lips were apart, his 
ears listening to the howling outside. 

These two men at the top of the high old house, 
listening to the storm, neither of them seemed able to 
keep the one position for a moment, or to follow up any 
train of thought. They moved about, Martin from toy 
to toy, while Stevie built, and wrecked, and built the fire 
again: 

” Did you see the corner over, White Street ? ” he 
asked. 

'' Oh, someone said some houses are after falling there. 

” The front walls. I met old Ned Casey ; he was on 
the third floor.” 

” When it fell ? ” 

” His \vifc was handing him a cup of tea—I don’t 
believe a word of it—bringing it across the room ; he 
says he took it from her, and saw her no more. He was 
always a good hand at a yarn.” 

" But the wife ? " 

” Oh, she's in the Infirmary right enough, a broken 
leg—Ha ! hear that! ” 

They listened ; the storm seemed to be making a final, 
desperate assault on mankind and his dwellings. They 
stared through a window into the darkness. 

" What a difference a few gazzas make ? *' From some 
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old lumber-room of his mind Stevie unwittingly fetched 
up the boys' word for gas-lamps. 

■' Tis nearly as bad as the Lough," said Martin ; there 
was a great width of darkness beyond the river, where the 
gas-lamps had been blown out. 

He turned away, and, taking up the stereoscope, began 
to look at some pictures of the Holy Land ; there were 
soft-featured, shy-looking peasants in the foreground, 
sparse vegetation, and in the back, stony hillsides, every 
stone standing out quite plainly from a pool of black 
shadow. Stevie came and bent over him t 

" No good," he said, removing the pictures. “ Look 
at that.” Of course it was a ship ; four masts she had, and 
many sails set. The white, full-bellied sails, the sharp 
lines of the rigging, the shining spars, made a splendid 


picture. 

" Very fine," said Martin. 

Stevie moved his pencil over the picture destroying the 
illusion : 


" The royab," he said. 

" The royals," Martin repeated. 

"The upper topgallantsail." 

" The upper topgallantsail." 

" The lower topgallantsail." 

" The lower topgallantsail." 

" The upper topsail." 

" The upper topsail." 

" The lower topsail.” 

“ The lower topsail." Martin spoke almost to himself. 
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" The brails.” 

" These ? " 

“ No—here,—see, three of them.” 

" The brails ? ” 

" Yes.” 

” The brails,” the word was registered: 

” The futtock shrouds, the vangs.” 

” Curious word, the vangs ? ” 

” Yes—Dutch.” 

And so, in a spirit of unhopeful earnestness, the lesson 
went on, Martin going even so far as, unaided, to recapi- 
tiUate it. With the present tense in the objective mood 
they thought to defeat all the other tenses in the subjective 
mood ! 

At last Martin put away the instrument and pictures, 
his eyes were tired ; Stevie drew back to his chair before 
the fire ; and their ears were again free to take in the roar 
of the wind. Stevie's brain, vacant for a moment, filled 
with the storm ; he saw yard-arms stabbii^ yeasty waves, 
and sail-cloth in dancing shreds or wisped like wet rags 
about the masts. 

” Think of them, Martin,” he said, and Martin knew 
by the rasping tones in h is voice that Stevie could stniggle 
no more against his thought. " up on the yards in that- 
Uvice as high as this house or near it—Good God ! . . 

their feet on a swinging rope, their chests against the yard 

. . like this,” he hurriedly spraddled h is chair and 
stooped over the back. ” look, there's the sail, bellied out 
beneath their hands, stiff as a board, or flaking about with 
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pimshots . . . they grab at it (he grabbed at the air over 
the chair-back), grip it, and it shakes free from them ; they 
dig at it, they fight it, cursing it, and their nails split and 
blood bursts out ; and the sail flings itself up backwards, 
like a poisoned dog, and strikes them in the face, blinds 
them, stuns., them ; and they hold on to something, 
anything, or fall ... on the decks if they're lucky . . .” 

He tried to calm himself; he dropped his head on the 
chair-back. Martin could not look at him ; heglufidhis 
cx?S to a book and saw the word ” and ’’ in every line 
right down the page. 

" The poor devils . . . they work first with one hand, 
one for themselves and one for the ship . . . that’s what 
they say . . . but they forget that when the sail bests 
them . . . and they grab with both hands . . . their 
own weight on the swinging rope to steady them—that's 
all.” 

He was silent for a moment and Martin, though con¬ 
scious of a whirling brain, could find nothing to say. 

” Sometimes they think they’ve got free from the hull— 
that masts, yards, sails and all are driving along, wreckage 
in mid-air . . . and no wonder! ” 

He struggled with himself, and when he spoke again 
it was to explain what he had forgotten : 

” When they do get a grip of the sail, they drag and 
drag till they get an edging of it over the yard, they grip 
that with their chests, then they grab again, and get 
another fold, and so on.” He made a weak little gesture. 
How long would they be aloft ? ” said Martin. 
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“ Two hours . . . three hours . . . four hours . . . 
Hear that! I'll make you a cup of tea ? ” 

Martin consented : somehow he could drink any 
amount of cups of tea. It was after midnight, but this 
did not prevent Stevie from racing up and down stairs 
and rummagin g in cupboards. Bending over the fire 
at his task he stood up every second moment and jerked 
out a few words at Martin—cursing the ship-owners 
for starving their men or explaining Board of Trade re¬ 
gulations. He did all the talking, Martin was whirled 
along. He tried to believe that Stevie's flinging out at 
Fate was a bold and manly thing ; it was a thing he knew 
himself could never do, however insolent Fate might be. 
His eyes rested on Stevie as he moved about the room : 
given such huge limbs, such glowing eyes, a struggle with 
Fate did not seem absurd ; in comparison he felt himself 
frigid and timid—one that should not complain for being 
pushe3~asi3e or, rather, overlooked. 

'■ There ! ” said Stevie, replacing the teapot on the hob, 
having poured out the tea, “ you grunting boar ! ” for the 
storm with its smoke-volleys had been quite evidently 
against him. 

Eating and drinking tO Lthe tune of su ch- impre<^a <^iQnft| — 
Martin felt as if in a ship's cabin. He made quite a good 
meal, as one does on a pic-nic where a hundred short¬ 
comings are recompensed for b)uthe-iiuvell^i uf tilings. 
At the end he pushed back his chair, and both men looked 
as if they had conquered Fate. 

" You must keep him at home,” said Martin, without a 
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doubt that it could be done. Stevie, too, was rising from 
his chair ; he paused in the act to replv ; Splash I fell 
a drop of water on the piano-top, splash ! again ; and 
Stevie could do nothing but stare in that direction. It 
was as if a third person had spoken. Above the piano 
in the ceiling they saw a zig-zag crack, and this and all 
about it had become dark and discoloured. Splash! 
splash 1 fell the drops, quicker and quicker, they formed 
along the crack, ran to its extremity, and fell. 

" That never happened before,” said Stevie, still 
staring blankly. His voice startled Martin ; it chilled 
him. He went and put the empty teapot to catch the 
drops, wondering what Stevie was thinking of. 

” Come on out,” said Stevie, in the same dull, loncles » 
voice— *' quick—don’t mind anything." He was grabbing 
Martin by the sleeve. 

” Well, I must be going,” said Martin, trying to keep 
his head, " ’tis after one o’clock.” 

” I'll go with you," said Stevie, " won’t I ? ” Martin 
looked at him with astonishment. 

” Steady, Stevie, steady,” he whispered in a low earnest 
voice. 

The teapot was half full before they were ready to go. 

” We'd better shift it,” said Martin, laying a hand to 
the piano. They did so, working feverishly ; it seemed 
their energies were being pitted against the storm, and 
there was need for great haste. 

" Leave it there. Come on out," said Stevie, suddenly 
stopping. 
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" It looks queer,” said Martin ; the piano stood anyway 
in the middle of the floor, and the whole place appeared 
upset and uncomfortable. Stevie put a bucket under the 
falling drops, noisily, almost flinging it there. When the 
lamp was quenched the disturbed room in the glow of the 
fire seemed a place they had never seen before. 

They jj^ant ngnimt ibo -.form and fought their way 
from corner to corner. They held on to each other, 
speaking quite eagerly. Martin made straight for home, 
and, as if it did not matter where he went, Stevie kept by 
his side. What were they speaking about ? In the 
darkness of the night, ba ttered ag ainst by wind and rain, 
Stevie found strength to tell Martin the story of his 
quarrel with his brother, and how even now he trembled 
to think of his home-coming. " You’ll have to come in,’ 
said Martin, when they reached the Lough, and the voice 
was so tender, even for Martin Cloyne, always the soul of 
gentleness, that Stevie went in, fearing neither the lamp¬ 
light nor the silence. Martin made him a bed on the 
sofa—hardly worth his while, for it did not want many 
hours to the winter dawn when they said good-night and 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The story that Stevie told Martin iiv-hintft- and g a sps 
and broken phrases as they went through the wild night 
was so simple that Martin had heard it to an end long 
before they reached the Lough. 

Stevie’s brother, Phil, was known to his old companions 
in Cork as " Lally ”—for what reason none ever knew. 
Hastening home from the theatre one night, now four 
years ago, Stevie called into a bar and chanced there to 
overhear a circle of young men having great sport over 
Lally's infatuation for a girl ten years, twenty years some 
of them held, older than himself. A bright, merry fellow, 
with a good dash of the devil in him, Lally was known far 
and wide among the young men of the city, a circumstance 
to make piquant t he details of his love>making ; and these 
details had apparently become public property. This was 
ne\vs to Stevie ; the love-making he had already heard of 
from the girl herself. He counselled her to gentle mea¬ 
sures ; Lally was but a boy ; he would presently begin 
to be ashamed of himself, to wonder how it had happened. 
But evidently he had not yet begun to be ashamed of 
himself; when would he begin ? The young men's 
chatter rankled in Stevie's brain ; and the annoyance had 
not time to cool before he reached home. The sight of 
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Lally sitting disconsolately on the edge of the bed .fanned 
it-to temper 

“ You young fool," he burst out, without preface. 
With staring eyes Phil looked at him,—with wondering, 
staring eyes, for the girl had told him as much only half- 
an-hour previously ; and sitting there on the bed he had 
been thinking of her words, examining himself, a tor¬ 
turing occupation. 

“ Do you hear me, you young fool,—the whole city is 
talking about you." 

" Lxjrd God if I am . . " and Phil sprang at him 
like a cat, and struck him once and twice and three times 
about the face. It was some minutes before Stevie 
could get him into his hands ; then he took him all of a 
heap to the street door and flung him out, bolted the door, 
and went slowly to bed. Two hours afterwards he rose 
and went about the city looking for him. Four hours 
after that, the dawn came up the river ; and the empty 
streets, blank and expectant^ seemed to stare at him, as he 
shot hither and thither through them. When he came 
home at last, it was with his head held erect on a stiff 
neck, very proud-Iooking, for as he went along Twill 
be all right,” he kept whispering to himself, and tossed 

his head. 

Since that night he had never seen his brother. A 
few days after the quarrel he heard that he was in Dublin ; 
later he knew that he had gone to Belfast; from that to 
Glasgow he traced him ; then he was lost. After a year 
of silence came a letter from Monte Video—the boy was 
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sailoring. And letters followed from all the ports of the 
world, short, formal letters, very cold, all except one, the 
letter from Rio. 

Look, Martin,” Stevie said, at the end of the story, 
” I’m sure. I’m perfectly sure that he had made up his 
mind to tell me everything ... if I had only waited . . . 
I think, you know . . . that the . . . fit, the infatuation 
. . . was passing away . . . that he was stniggHng . . • 
struggling to maintain it . . . you know what I mean . . . 
and that a word from me. . . .” 

Martin said it would be all right, he would be home 
presently, he would have come to see things in a differcht 
light. 

"Two words . . . if I had only waited . , . two words 
... if I had only seen him the next day . . . 

Of one particular he left Martin in ignorance—the 
girl’s name ; and Martin being the man he was. hardly 
noticed the omission. 

How dull and p al l i fl .a I nnk ^is on the streets and on the 
men and women using them, if we are buried in our own 
thoughts I But suddenly our eyes o^en, and life is 
around us, vivid and panting. A look, a gesture, a cry 
wll have pierced our im^nation. 

To Martin, Stevie’s story was such a cry. The facts 
were so human, so simple, it would have come home to 
him at any time ; knowing the actors in it, as he did, the 
story came poignantly, home to him : it served to thrust 
his own trouble into the background—almost aasuaged-it. 
There was Stevie, one who had greatly suffered, sleeping 
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below stairs—or was he sleeping ? It may be that he was 
sitting on the edge of the sofa thinking he heard Phil's 
voice in the winds ! “ Fool ” was the word he flung at 

his brother, and his brother sprang at him like a cat—the 
one-act drama became clearer and clearer to Martin : 
it was as if he had created it. “ How little I know of 
life 1 ” he said ; and fancying that he heard someone 
stir below stairs he sat up and listened. But the winds 
still bellowed, and gusts of rain splashed fiercely at the 
window panes. 

II. 

All the night the storm did not cease to howl, sweeping 
up from the sea across the almost treeless land. Nor did 
it cease with the coming of the dawn. A cheerless picture 
the L^ugh was to Martin’s eyes, with its seagulls, water- 
hens, muddied waters, and desolate brink. He wondered 
what Stevie would think of it. He came downstairs. 
There was no sign of Stevie. Martin looked blankly 
at the empty bed. " Just like him,” he said, beginning 
to think there was now no reason why he should inform 
his mother that Stevie had spent the night under their 
roof. He pitied Stevie's having to go back to his disturbed 
room ; he made up his mind to find him out at the end of 
the day. 

The rain had ceased, but the winds were still moist; 
it was not an unpleasant wind, not cold ; wjthoiiLstiRgtng. 
it whipped the blood up into peoples dieeks, and they 
became as merry as their looks. Hardly a person entered 
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the office wthout a bright word. One said the city 
after its drenching was the colour of an owl ; it certainly 
was not sunny-looking. Another said the river had 
become so “ big in itself ” that the bridges across it looked 
like straps on the point of breaking. 

That day Martin Cloyne, though he wrestled with him¬ 
self. was even less inclined than before to take any interest 
in the life around him ; and as evening came on he drew 
apart, became more and more still. Stevie's story had 
begun to lose its unity ; other memories began first to 
touch it, then to cluster about it, finally to hide it. He 
could hardly believe that it was only a matter of hours 
since he had heard it for the first time. And the fading 
of Stevie’s trouble meant the awakening of his own. But 
that too had lost unity, had become clouded with old fears, 
old memories : somehow it did not seem so terrible a 
thing that Lily should be a nun. He could go to see 
her—a soothing thought. In the midst of his work, 
when it was most trying and unpleasant, he could, by an 
effort of will, picture her walking to and fro on sheltered 
terraces beneath rustling trees. Such a picture, no 
creation of his fancy, either, could not be but as alalisman 
to save him from gloom. With such a vision to fall back 
upon, he was richer than most men. 

Thoughts like these, loose and vague, came over him 
like a dulling music ; quite well, however, he knew that 
he Nvas not realising them. They came to him with such 
a far-away charm, not dangerous to his peace, that-it 
wfinM hnttalj^fn denyjhcm entrance. Martin 
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saw Lily walking in quiet paths, the most perfect nun that 
ever told a gpsary ; and he experienced a strange delight, 
entirely intellectual it seemed, to note the clearness of the 
details of the picture. The storm without, the banging- 
doors, the merry clerks passing hither and thither, were 
powerless to destroy the vision. He heard the ever- 
changing talk : " For a good wreck give me Brow Head 
or the Three Castles Head or inside the Seven Heads in 
Dunworley Bay.” 

” Do any of you know Ballybranigan ? ” 

Some of them guessed and were wrong. 

” Not at all; 'tis only a little beyond Power Head ; 
where the Helga was \vrecked. I and another chap went 
to see her—the queerest day I ever had. We got to 
Aghada by the boat; it was a wild day at the start; then 
it grew showery, then it poured. We thought we had 
nothing to do but to climb up the hill and cross a strip 
of land to the sea. Sure, 'tis six miles dead. We went 
through Ballinrostig and never met a soul; we got to 
Ballybranigan—a couple of houses, and there wasn't 
a human soul anywhere. 'Tis all a dead land, you know. 
Well, we got to the coast; there we saw, perched on a rock, 
a queer-looking monster—a big, black head, lots of 
legs ; and the rain was pelting. What was it ? The man 
from the Herald photographing the wreck I Such an 
object I We held the legs of the camera for him ; we 
sprawled after him from place to place. He said a car was 
due to take him back to Aghada. We waited—blue with 
the cold. It never came, that car. We had to tramp 
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it back again—drenched ; and the old boat took several 
hours to get to Passage.” 

Every word of it Martin heard ; yet all the time he saw 
a nun walking in a garden where no storms ever came. 

*' Mr. Cloyne is wanted.” 

” Martin, you're wanted.” 

■■ Who ? Where ? ” 

” Outside, a woman.” They tittered. Martin went 
to an outer office, where there W’as a counter at which 
people were interviewed. He found Mrs. Long, Stevie's 
landlady, awaiting him. She spoke in a whisper, as pea¬ 
sants always do when they find themselves in strange 
surroundings. 

” Did you see Stevie at all, sir ? ” 

” Didn't he go home ? He spent the night at my place.” 

” There's no trace of him anywhere ; Kia rn«)m is al l 
-tossed.” 

" Where is he working ? " 

” He’s not there : he didn’t go in at all to-day ; ’twas 
the first place I went to.” 

Martin came outside the counter, his p enh^ndle touch¬ 
ing his forehead : 

'■ He's a queer fellow. I haven’t a notion where he 
could be." 

"Are ye after seeing the Echo, sir?” She put the 
paper into his hand. He saw in bold type " Wreck on the 
Cork Coast: Big Ship Lost.” The paragraph, which 
was only ten lines long, stood alone in the late news 
column. 
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“ When dawn broke this morning in Ballymachus 
it was seen that a big ship had been spitted on the 
rocks during the night. She is thought to be the 
Pincstar, due in a few days at Queenstown from 
Monte Video. She lies in under the rocks, and, in 
the present state of the sea, is unapproachable. 
Ballymachus b about four miles from Kinsale.” 

That was all. Having read it, Martin seemed to have 
seen but two words : Pincstar and Ballymachus. Of the 
latter name he had never heard. " Four miles from 
Kinsale "—that phrase was registered also. 

“That’s his brother’s ship, you know,” said Mrs. 
Long, thinking he had read the news in a heartlessly cold 
way, for, a64ws-w5nf'was, he had given no sign. 

" I know,” was his answer, and then he said : Wait 
now, and I'll be with you. When did this paper come 

out ? " 

" Half-past four.*’ 

Martin looked again at the paragraph, and thought 
bitter things of the correspondent who had given it to 
the world with no mention whether or not the ship s 
boats were gone. 

As he left the office with Mrs. Long she said : Stevie 
is getting very queer lately ; he do be walking about all 

night.” 

“ Walking about where ? ” Martin questioned, looking 
at her, remembering Ned Connell’s story of the Man from 
Rio. 
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" His room, I mean ; in his stocking-vamps." 

He went straight to the Railway Station on Albert 
Quay. Mrs. Long w'alked beside him. Together they 
^c a nn ed the few people who were waiting to get to Kinsale 
by the last train ; there was no sign of Stevie. 

" He has probably gone by an earlier train," said 
Martin, and shaking hands with the motherly old woman 
he took a ticket for Kinsale. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The train was almost empty, Martin was alone in the 
carriage. In his mind there wa^_a_certain~ glinuncr of 
satisfaction at his having thrown himself, at a moment’s 
notice, into this lonely train, bound for a lonely land, of 
wliich he knew nothing except the name, where the sea 
was battering a four-mast ship to pieces on the rocks. 

In the city the storm seemed to have spent its force ; 
but here along the hillside, up which the train W’as \yea_riedly 
dragging itself, the winds rusiied by, boisterous and 
umlefeated. There was a mcdley^-of noises. All that 
Stevie had been dinning into his ears the previous night 
of ships, and seamen, and the struggle it needs to furl 
sail-cloth in a high wind came back to liim in snatches, 
the pictures fiercely real : in the rush and roar of storm 
and rain it was easy to hear shrieks of drowning men ; 
the difficult thing was to remember that the wreck had 
been accomplished, that the end was come. 

As soon as he found his imagination hemming riotous 
he would curb_it„with.one word, Ballymachus. Where 
would it be ? Right or left of Kinsale Harbour ? He 
pictured a little fishing hamlet, with lime-white walls 
and torrcd_lQofs, sheltered behind a scar of rock—a 
place where old sea-nets would be used to keep the fowl 
from straying. 
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The journev was broken at four or five little stations, 
for none of which there seemed excuse. Each was lit 
with a few oil-lamps, and in each the station-master and 
the ovcr-prown boy who helped him, crawled about in 
the darkness like automaton s, silent and uninterested. 
It seemed to Martin that the train was being run solely 
for his benefit. Bct^vecn Cork and Kinsale, a distance 
of fourteen miles, there is not a comfortably-sized 
hamlet, not to speak of village or town ; it is all a 
dead land—a typical Irish landscape, uninhabited, unused 
—mournful, brooding, vast in its features, Hs .iimuspliui c 
intolerant of pettiness or prettiness. In the se.a of dark¬ 
ness, miles away from one another, were the single lights 
of farmhouses ; and it was impossible to think of them as 
being centres of life and cheerfulness. Martin pictured 
these lamps as glimmering on old, grey-headed mothers 
at their long prayers. Rosaries and Litanies—lonely 
women, whose sons and daughters were scattered to the 
four winds of the world. 

Kinsale was reached after a journey of nearly two hours ; 
in a moment the few people who came by the train had 
left the station. Martin inquired whether anybody ans¬ 
wering to Stevie's description had arrived that day from 
Cork. No stranger at all had come to Kinsale that day. 
Then he inquired as to the direction of Ballymachus. 
They pointed towards the left, a hilly road ; it went no¬ 
where except to Ballymachus ; he couldn’t miss it, unless 
he walked into the sea. Could he get a car r Yes, in 
the town. 
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Down the steep hill he went and came on the dim-lit, 
quaint, old town, with its tiny, narrow streets, its sharp 
corners, its houses rising one over the other on ihe steep 
hillside. He had some tea and hot cake in an hotel, and 
while he sat at the table the daughter of the house, a little 
girl who affected an English accent, told him how a body 
had been that day recovered from the wreck. 

” Only one ? " 

" Only one.” 

” Dead ? " 

'' Yes, they found him_ pinned to the deck by a broken 
spar.” 

" Young or old ? ” 

” Middle-aged ; they say he must have been a foreigner 
—he had ear-rings in his ears.” 

The car was ready ; outside the window he heard the 
driver call the horse ^jcaubogoe. 

” Is it to Mr. Forster’s place you’d be going, sir ? '* 
Martin was asked, as the driver helped his horse up the 
hill. 

" No—I'll stay in Ballymachus.” 

” And where now in Ballymachus would you be 
thinking of stopping ? ” the thin old voice was full of 
surprise. 

” It doesn’t matter ; any place at all.” 

" Are they expecting you ? ” 

” Isn't there a public house there ? ” 

The old man pulled up his horse's head and spoke 
to her in a ^''*'*^** • “ Would you now, would you, 
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whoa . . . you caubogue vou . . ” then he turned to 

Martin : 

■' Well,” he said with great deliberation, ” there's a 
public house wherever there's \yan wanting ; and there's 
many a public house where none at all is wanted, for fear 
any unfortunate person might escape the taste for the stuff; 
but a public house in Ballymachus would be the queer 

sight surely; maybe.Go on you caubogue 

you . . 

" Isn’t there a village there ? ” 

They were going now at a good pace ; they had reached 
the high ground. The man spoke aloud: there was 
the noise of the car and the so ugl^ of the wind to be 
overcome. 

'■ No ; there’s nothing there, nothing at all . . . you 
would, would you, would you now, you caubogue 
you . . 

" No houses ? " 

“ Oh—there's wan here and there along the road ; 
there, we passed a house now. I suppose 'tis at Mrs. 
Hartnett's they'd leave the poor sailor they got off of the 
ship to-day. 'Tis the nearest to the sea, anyway.” 

” What’s that ? ” said Martin, catching a flashing light 
far away to the right. 

■' That’s th’ Ould Head. ’Tis a great light, surely." 

" Where are we now ? ” 

" Where are you, is it ? You're up on the hills between 
Oyster Haven and Kinsale Harbour." 

As they drove along, Martin could catch the outline 
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of a wind-twisted tree here and there in the hedges ; far 
away on his right he could see the rolling hills, pitch-dark 
against a sky of flying clouds and timid stars. It was an 
ancient-looking land, vast, untouched of man, bare of 
trees, ataxk-. 

The driver having more talk for his horse than for his 
fare, Martin buried his chin in his collar, and sank his 
hands deep in his pockets, for the never-ceasing wind had 
chilled him through and through. To the tune of 

Would you now, would you, you caubogue you ” he 
must have dozed asleep, for when the driver suddenly 
pulled up his horse with a “ Here wc are, thanks be to 
God," Martin felt quite confused, as if in the midst of a 
crowd, 

II. 

Against the sky he caught the outlines of a couple of 
sheds—a few outhouses clustered about the white-walled 
dwelling ; and winking his eyes to clear them, he saw the 
door suddenly open and a stream of light flash out, lighting 
up sheds and farm-yard. Figures crowded the doorway, 
hesitating whether they should come forward. 

" Give me out the light, Jerry," he heard, and an elderly 
man in a loose flannel -jacket came heavily out the stony 
passage^his heavy-nailed boots seemed of stone also, 
they clattered so much. Martin did not know what to 
say ; he was not used to playing the principal part. The 
man with the lantern spoke to the driver : 

" 'Tis yourself I sec ? " 
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“ Tis then ; is there anyone else in Kinsale would 
bring his horse out here at this hour of the night. 
dangering life and limb. Have ye e’er a bucket of water ? 
Hould up, you cauboguc.” 

" Johnny,” said the man of the house, ” take her in.” 
he spoke carelessly, glancing at Martin under his brows ; 
then he changed his voice to gentleness : 

” Is it the wreck, sir, you come about ? ” 

Martin nodded ” Yes.” 

The peasant drew him aside to let the car turn ; the 
driver was leading the horse to a gateway where a young 
lad held a lantern. 

” A great sight of people come out already, but they 
went away again with the fall of night.” 

” Is the wreck far from this ? " 

“ Over the hill,” he lifted his lantern in the direction 
of the road, a dark ridge of land rising against the sky. 

" Would you be from Queenstown, sir ? ” 

" No, from Cork.” 

" Is it how you're after being sent dowm by some 
firum ? ” 

” No, but I knew one of the crew.” 

'* Oh Blessed Mother of God,” a woman’s voice wailed 
out with ujtrestTftined. cmntion. It was the man’s wife ; 
she had been standing apart, watching them ; now, coming 
nearer, she caught Martin by the hand, as if he were her 
own son. " What questioning you have,” she said to her 
husband, ” Come in, a.ghil,” she spoke as if to a little 
child," Come in, a ghil, and don’t mind him at all.’* 
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The man said : “ If you come this wav, you can see the 
poor fellow was got off to-day—the only wan.” 

Martin felt as if in a dream ; the novelty-of the place, 
the voices, the wild land, the lantern, the night, roused 
all his faculties ; yet he had a disturbing thought that, 
somehow, he was not fulfilling his purpose. Still holding 
his hand, the woman led him after her husband through 
the byre, where the beasts stirred as they passed; the 
place was warm and full of a drowsy odour ; in the beams 
from the lantern the hides of the beasts looked rich and 
silky ; Martin could not help noticing it, he had never 
been in such a place before. 

Su-su-su . . . su-su-su,” went the man’s voice, 
quieting the animals, moving them out of the way, his 
hand on their flanks. 

Sacred Heart, tis a terrible thing to have him lying 
there and no 3t all knowing him,” said the woman, 
as they passed from the byre into a shed, where there were 
farm implements and barrels stained with sulphate of 
copper. Two lighted lanterns hung from a j 

in his to il-twisted fing ers. Ho had been washed and 
shaved, but still .the face looked haggard and wild ; there 
were very dark shadows undej:. the prominent cheek bones. 
Martin thought of the man he had seen dragged to the 
Bridewell some time before. As he knelt on the straw- 
strewn floor, praying for the nameless soul,/‘ Oh 1 oh I 
oh.Imurmured-the. woman, her aprnn to her l ips, her 
whole body rocking .to -and-fro iiL.hci-Cjno.tion. 
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“ Herself done ever\-thing she could.” said the husband, 
leading the way back again through the disturbed 
animals. He turned at the door : 

” That's not your friend ? ” he said. 

'■ No,” said Martin. ” he wouldn't be half his age." 

” Cod help us,” said the man. 

They entered the kitchen. A few men were grouped 
about the fire, sitting on chairs and stools ; they rose 
iH«»btrosTVe1y and scattered themselves about the walls, 
curiously shy. Martin whispered to the woman, asking 
her if anyone of Stevie's appearance had come. She 
thought awhile. 

■' No then, there wasn’t, I'm sure there wasn’t. 
Johnny Tynan, you didn’t see e’er a man from Cork, 
a big man with sandy hair and his head down near his 
shoulders ? ” 

" No,” said the man addressed, taking his pipe from 
his lips, " I didn't, nor you, Tim ? ” he looked at 
another, as if to avoid speech. 

The men whispered. Stevie had not evidently come to 
Dallymachus. The driver entered the room ; and Martin 
remembered that he had made no arrangement with him. 
He whispered again to the woman : she told the driver 
that the gentleman would be staying for the night. 

Martin sat on the settle, and the woman made him tea ; 
and as he drank it, the men drew again into a circle about 
the fire. He was given a full account of the discovery 
of the wreck; and soon understood that they had but 
little hopes for the safety of the boats. After the journey 
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on the car through the strong sea-air, he could scarcely 
keep his eyes open. Yet aftenvards, curiously enough, 
he lay a long time awake in the little room to which he 
had been led ; perhaps it was because of the dismal wail 
of the wind around the lonely house, or his novel sut-. 
rouj^^gs, or the fact that through the tiny window he 
could see the outhouse where the unknown sailor lay, 
httle eh»nk«“of ^ight marked it out. He thought of the 
two lanterns hanging there, their light falling on the dead 
face, so marked with the hardship of the sea. 

He was almost glad that Stevie had not come. He was 
nervous and excited himself; he did not dare to picture 
how Stevie, who probably had gone to Queenstown, would 
feel in this wild, lonely land. In the next room, some vessel 
fell with a crash : he started up, and the sweat came out 
on his forehead. He listened, and heard again the 
TTipnonyipus hum of talk ; only for the picture he was 
able to make himself of the blazing fire and the group 
of watchers about it, he would certainly not have stayed 
where he was. 

He seemed but to have just sunk into sleep when he was 
awakened by a tapping at his door. 

*' We're going to have Mass ; the priest is here." 

*' Yes, thanks ; I'll be ready now." 

It was about nine in the morning. He quickly dressed. 
He found a pan of water on a chair ; he splashed himself 
and stepped softly into the next room. There was 
scarcely space for him ; the floor was dark with kneeling 
figures, men and women, many of the latter hidden in 
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the great lioodcd cloaks of the peasants. By way of con¬ 
trast. the vestments of the priest, the white altar, the 
wliitc wax of the tapers, though all of the homeliest mater¬ 
ials. seemed to have an ethereal touch about them. The 
priest himself was ascetic-looking, young and earnest; 
his sibilants came out sharp and distinct ; but except for 
his whispering the room was as silent as the shed where 
lay the dead man for whose soul the Sacrifice was being 
offered. T he whole scene appeared more solemn to 
Martin than any High Mass he had ever attended. A 
gleam of wintry sun came in through the little four-paned 
window and played over the sacred vessels and the white 
cloth ; it was like a harbinger of peace. Martin was 
farthest from the Altar ; he xvas kneeling by the door 
of the room in which he had slept. He faced an open 
door ; through it he could see the dull, grey-green, 
sodden fields rising up to the heav-y sky ; and not a sound 
of life entered from them. 

The hush was deepest, every head was bowed for the 
Consecration, when a change of light, falling on Martin, 
caused him to raise his eyes. Stevie Galvin’s figure! 
his head and shoulders dark against the sky, filled all 
the doorway ; he was staring in stupidly, as it seemed, 
on the kneeling crowd ; the Altar he could not see, but 
where he stood he must have heard the murmur of the 
Mass. That look of dulness, oCblank incomprehension, 
in Stevie's face went to Martin’s heart ; he wanted to cry 
out, to rush to him ; he saw that he needed care. 
" Stevie,” he whispered over the bowed heads; but, as 
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an unferocious animal might, the dull unmoving eyes in 
the doorway continued to stare, without a glimmer of 
interest, at the score of figures kneeling on the floor. 
At last Martin raised his hand, and Stevie gazed at it, as 
if it were a feature in itself, held up to be looked at. But 
in a moment he recognised Martin, almost without surprise, 
it seemed. Then he took the soft felt hat from his head 
and knelt slowly dowm, choosing, with some care, a place 
for his knees. And Martin felt that everytliing had been 
achieved. 

III. 

As soon as the Mass was finished the people, almost 
without a word, rose and scattered from the room. Out¬ 
side, the men lit their pipes and spoke in quiet voices. 
Without attracting attention Martin hurried out. He 
found Stevie standing apart, right in the middle of the 
road, a great, gloomy, sullen figure. The whispering 
peasants were peeping at him. Martin put out his hand. 

“ Won't you come in, Stevie,” he said. 

” Is he in there ? ” Stevie answered, quite petulantly ; 
his hand was limp, cold, clammy, the hand of one who had 
neither slept, nor eaten, nor washed. 

“ Not in the house ; come in, you’re cold.” 

” I'm all right ; let us get home ; I want to get away. 

*' Come in, Stevie ; you'll have to,” Martin urged in a 
whisper. 

” I couldn’t .... the crowd.” 

They're gone ; the house is empty.” 
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“ Come home, Martin.” 

*' Come in. Stevie ; the people have been ver>- kind ; 
I have been there all night.” 

wondering look, half-iaiiQ ^ectivfu grew slowly into 
Stevie’s face. 

'■ What do wc want here ? ” he said. 

A young lad opened the gate, and a high trap, the priest 
sitting alone in it, came out and drove rapidly awav. 

Witliout another word Martin led Stevie in, and seated 
him on the settle near the fire ; he saw him then put his 
elbow on the arm of the seat and lay his great head side¬ 
ways on his hand—utterly weary ; and in his eyes he saw 
the waters of the Lough when the sheets of ice float below 
the surface ! The face haggard and unshaven, the flesh 
porous, shining with cold sweat, the tongue tied for once— 
very unlike Stevie Galvin, indeed 1 

Martin got him some whiskey ; he sipped it slowly ; 
then, inverted, the glass hung from his fingers, and he 
neither spoke nor moved. The woman of the house stirred 
the fire, and removed the Altar ; it had been built up of 
a table and two chairs. She said : " If we wanst got the 
place tidy we could have a cup of tea, and goodness knows, 
there's not wan of us would refuse it; and 'tis the greatest 
pity in the world, so 'tis, that poor Father Kennedy 
couldn't stop without going to the Convent to-day, for 
he's a nice little man and 'tis kind for him.” 

Martin found himself helping her, putting a chair in 
Its place, or lifting the singing kettle from the fire ; the 
moving about prevented his staring at Stevie. 
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” There now,” she said, ” ’twasn’t so long, after all, 
though ’tis when you want a kettle to boil that it won’t 
boil at all for vou ! ” 

Having placed everything necessary’ on the table she 
went from the room. Martin set to widi vigour ; lie 
thought to encourage Stevie, who was showing no sign of 
appetite, sipping at the tea and not touching the eggs, 
which Martin had broken for him. 

” When did you come ? ” Martin questioned. 

” By the mail—three o'clock this morning.” 

” The mail only comes as far as the Junction.” 

” Yes, got a car.” 

” In the middle of the night ? ” 

” Yes, I roused them up ; they were very angry.” 

” Where have you been since ? ” 

He shook his head ; he couldn't bring himself to talk. 
Martin finished the meal in silence. When he saw that it 
was useless to remain any longer at the table he rose and 
went into the bedroom ; from the door he beckoned to 
Stevie ; he went in and, Martin having placed the water 
before him, splashe d his face. Martin expected him to 
break out at any moment in a torrent of words , but 
his spirit seemed dead within him : Fate had con¬ 
quered. 

“ When can we get home ? ” he said at last. 

” Half-past three,” Martin replied, and then added 

very timidly : ” Have you seen her ? 

" Yes." 

The word was so cheerless that Martin did not dare to 
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speak again, though he felt just then an overpowering 
desire to see the ship on the rocks. 

Returned to the kitchen, Stevie, again seated on the 

settle, began to nibble at die bread on his plate. Martin 

hoped that presently he would begin to eat freely ; as he 

glanced up at him he saw his eyes begin to close, then he 

hoped that sleep would overtake him. a better medicine 

than food. Stevie, all at once, however, roused himself 
and sail! : 

" You haven’t seen her ? " 

No.” 

■' \\'e have plenty of time.” and drawing the misshapen 

felt hat down on his head he rose quickly and faced for 
the coast. 

The road rose a little ; then the land fell away towards 
the .sea in nvo sloping fields, where barley had been 
reaped in the autumn. Through the grey-stubble they 
went, soon coming to a path that overhung the rocks • 
sheer down beneath them lay the ship, they looked down 
on her decks, as on a plan. Close in under the rocks 
broadside on. she stood perfectly upright on an even keel ! 
»t_svas^_lf_spme tremendous ocean-wave had lifted and 
spitted her immovably there for its foam-childr'^ to play 
with. Her sails, all except two, were gone ; her rigging 
a tangle, not a rope in its place ; her ensign, however, 
still floated at the peak of the gaff. All about her hull 
the foam was tossing and roaring ; an occasional comber 
leaped up between her and the rocks and fell crashing 
on her decks, hiding the whole huU in a snow-white yeast; 
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then she trembled right up to her topmasts through all 
her hundred filaments of rope and wood and steel. 

“ Their fault,” said Stevie, nodding his head towards 
the sea- A little to the left and less than a half-mile from 
the shore three rocky islets—the Sovereign Islands 
they are called—rose sheer from the water. It was easy 
to imagiae the ship's s hyin g at them, avoiding them, 
climbing the rocks in the end, as a frightened horse backs 
into a thorn-brake from a yelping dog. 

Between the bright look of the yard-arms and the white 
foam, Martin, as he gazed downwards, thought the sun 
shone, as in fact it did—a wandering gleam ; but raising 
his head and glancing out over the great sea the picture 
was .all ..sullcnness and untameable potver. It .was a 
uniform grey, inclined to purple ; it seemed to throw off 
whatever light fell on its moving surface ; its secrets were 
its own. There were not many foam-crests ' it was a 
rolling sea, baleful rather than angry. The breaking into 
foam along the rocks was only a local petulance ; the great 
ship seemed a tiny toy. To look on the sullen might of 
the great waste of waters was to be depressed. 

” Look at it,” said Stevie, with a fierceness that yet 
acknowledged its power. He growled just once. 

On either hand they could see the rock-bound coast, 
fringed with breakers, stretching away, mile after 
mile. 

” The Glenamara was wrecked there twenty years ago— 
I saw her.” 

They turned at the voice ; they saw a sMjaring“™““ 
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standing beside them ; his eyes were a frosty blue, his 
checks were as red as apples. 

" Yes,” said Stevie, coldly ; and straighttvay he began 
to ascend the path : he was no longer the Stevie that 
would sit at a watchman’s fire for hours to hear an old 
seaman’s yarn. 

They came back to the house. Martin went in ; Stevie 
awaited him on the road. 

'■ These people have been so kind,” said Martin, when 
he took his place by Stevie s side. They turned towards 
Kinsale ; and the little excitement that had come into 
Stevie s eyes at the sight of the wreck, died out, leaving 
him, as he had been all day, sullen and dull. In silence 
they walked and, in the station, Martin found himself 
obliged to steer Stevie about, as if he were an awkwardly 
made autnmatnr] 

As luck would have it, a spirited-looking boy got into 
their compartment and sat opposite them reading a boy’s 
journal, in which the paper \vas very thin and the print 
small and black. Absorbed in his story, he took no 
notice beyond glancing, without interest, at Stevie, when¬ 
ever he reached the end of a page and had to turn over_ 

no easy matter, the paper being the merest ^msy. Not a 
word spoke any of the three. Stevie lay h ulked into a 
corner, his chin deep in his breast, his mouth sullen, his 
eyes, the lids hardly moving, buried in the bright-faced 
boy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

After their journey through the unpeopled land, the 
lighted station in Cork seemed bright and busy. 

*' You’ll come to my place,” said Martin. 

Stevie had not heard him : his eyes were following a 
light-coloured tweed cap that shone in all parts of the 
platform ; their fellow traveller was seeking a friend, his 
head in the air. 

” You'll come to my place, Stevie ?" Martin said 
again 

“ Get a car, Martin, my head is splitting.” 

Martin looked along the line of cars ; he went towards 
one ; 

” Not that, not that,” said Stevie, ” a covered one.” 

So they got into one of those peculiar vehicles known 
in Cork as covered cars—stuffy, cushioned things. Stevie 
leaned back in its darkness and in silence they reached the 
Lough. As the horse swung round to the curbstone, 
Martin saw a figure come from the gate of his house and 
glide away. He knew it to be Ned Connell. He won¬ 
dered would he call out to him ; while he hesitated Ned 
had moved too far away. 

" You’d better get to bed quickly,” said Martin, when he 
had got Stevie seated on a stool before the kitchen fire. 
He saw he was going into a fever: his hands were cold 
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and clanimy, his brow flushed, and his eyes had begun 
to blaze. 

■■ Have you one to spare ? ” 

■' You'll take my one for the present—I'll manage 
somehow," 

'■ Have you paid the driver ? *’ said Martin's mother 
from the background with a sort of coldness, as if she 
begrudged the payment or thought it strange that Stevie 
should have been brought into the house. Martin covered 
her with a look and she turned quickly away. He'w^ 
to the front door ; there was Ned Connell talking to the 
jar\’ey. When the latter had driven off, Ned said ; 

" Where did you find him ? " 

" In Kinsale." 

" Does he know everything ? " 

Everything ? Martin did not quite know what the 
word meant. 

" Are you after seeing the Echo ? " 

^ No what is it ? " They were speaking in whispers. 

'* The coastguards in Oyster Haven have recovered 
one of the boats, bottom up." 

Martin said nothing ; but he felt a swifL desire to rush 
into the kitchen to see if Stevie were still there. 

" He’ll go to the devil now," said Ned. 

'* Stevie ? . . . nonsense." 

" You don't know—the things behind.** 

" I do." 

" About his brother ? ” 

" Yes." 
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“ You do ! . . . and Minnie Ryan ? *’ 

" Who ? What name ? ’* 

" Minnie Ryan ..." 

" Was that the girl, Phil . . . ? " 

" Yes . . . Minnie, and Phil, and Stevie . . , 

" What do you mean ? " 

" You should make him marry Minnie Ryan—even 
still she worships the ground he walks on, always did, 
always will." 

" You said Phil and Miss Ryan went together. I have 
never heard Stevie mention her at all." 

" You don't understand : Phil never knew at the time 
that there was anything between Stevie and Minnie Ryan.' 
" When he made love to her ? " 

" Had no idea of it.” 

" And Stevie and Miss Ryan used be together— 
even then ?" 

" In a queer way . , , you know Stevie's manner.” 

” But since Phil went, why, 'tis four years I " 

” Stevie hasn’t spoken a word to her ! " 

Tlien Martin understood what Lily meant when she 
spoke of Minnie Ryan as a girl who had suffered much. 
And he understood, too, why Stevie had not spoken a 
word to Minnie Ryan for four years—it was loyalty to his 
brother, to him who had struck him, who was now dead. 

” I’d better be going in,” he said. 

But Ned would say what he had come to say. 

'* Martin—the Carrigduv chaps . . . 

” Yes.” 
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" They’re after making me a presentation.” 

“ Yes . . . why not ? ” 

” We're going to have . . a sing-song to-night . . . 

at my place . . . what a night for it I ” 

'' Oh, it doesn’t matter ; what difference docs it make ?” 

” You won’t mind ? ” 

" I ?” 

” Well, so long, old man ; God knows, I don’t know 
whether 'tis on my head or my heels I’m standing. I’ll 
see you again.” 

Martin found Stevie in the act of going upstairs, and 
he was glad, for he feared that even a slight scrutiny of 
his face on Stevie's part would discover how much he had 
come to know. 

■' I’ll have to lie down, Martin—I’m tired ; I couldn't 
go home. I could never face that room of mine." His 
hand was on the handle of the door. ” I left here at 
seven yesterday morning, intending to go to work. I 
couldn’t. I walked . . . inland ... to Inniscarra. I 
sat in the public house ; the men had been spearing salmon 
all night. I kept saying to myself that everything would 
be all right. There I heard the news.” 

" Go upstairs, Stevie ; we can talk afterwards.” 

” Wait now, 1 want to tell you. I got to Kinsale in a 
car from the Junction. I said I’d walk the rest. I took 
a wrong turning. I walked to Ballinclashet, near Oyster 
Haven. Then I had to walk back to Kinsale. I was 
walking all night. That’s why I’m so tired. I’m after 
getting cold or something.” 
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Mrs. Cloyne entered ; and again Martin felt that some¬ 
thing had happened t q^ out; usually warm¬ 

hearted, ready to help anyone in distress, even a stranger, 
her face looked quite cold, almost severe. 

“ Everything is ready, the fire is lit,*’ she said. 

Martin got him to bed and sat by him for an hour ; he 
seemed to have grown calm ; he lay on his back with his 
eyes closed ; occasionally he moistened his lips with his 
tongue. After a little while Mrs. Cloyne tapped at the 
door, and Martin went down to take some food. His 
mother moved about in silence. The meal finished, he 
went into his little room, his room of books and armchair. 
It seemed strange to him, as if he had been a long time 
without seeing it. He was not well seated when his mother 
entered, a letter in her hand. He saw her lips tremble 
as she tried to speak ; he saw that he had misjudged her, 
that her severity had been an effort at self-control. What 
had happened ? He took the letter in silence i 
*' It came yesterday at half-past four.” 

She went from the room ; her heart yearned to stay ; 
but then Martin had never been communicative with re¬ 
gard to his private affairs. He knew Lily s writing, 
though he had never had a letter from her i 

Fair Hill. 

Dear Martin,— I hardly know how to say to 
you what I have to say. If you were different from 
what you are I could never find courage to say it. 
More than once I was on the point of telling you that 
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I had made up my mind to enter the Order of the 
Sisters of Mercy, but I failed to do so ; and I excused 
myself by saying that you would hear it from some 
other source, and that maybe after all that way would be 
the best. I thought that if you heard it you would 
come to see me. Since you have not come I fear that 
this letter will be for you the first news of my intention, 
and that you will hardly be able to pardon my coward¬ 
ice. ^Vhen I tell you that it was Frank’s wish that 
I should become a nun, you will understand that I 
must make the attempt; I could never again have 
peace if I didn’t. There are other reasons also. But 
what I most dread to tell you is that I leave Cork to¬ 
morrow for Kilvirra Convent. I have been in com¬ 
munication with the Reverend Mother for some time 
past and she wrote me yesterday to come at once. 
If you come up to see me to-night I should be very 
glad, indeed. I have had a letter from Finnbarr from 
New York. He seems to be getting on well, and says 
he will write soon to you, if you promise not to be too 
hard on his grammar and spelling. 

Lily. 

There was the letter Martin read. He felt that its 
contents concerned him intimately, but that there was 
something amongst them about grammar and spelling 
which should first be got rid of; and this he was unable 
to do. As if she had timed the reading of the letter, his 
mother glided into the room. 
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" Lily w’as here this morning.” 

” Yes—this letter came yesterday ? ” 

” Yes ; but Lily herself came this morning.” 

” Yes.” He couldn’t fit things into one another. 

” At eight o’clock, all the way.” 

” She thought I’d be going to work.” 

” Yes. She thought to find you here before you went. 
She didn't know anything about the wreck . . . She 

wanted to know could we take old Mary into the house ? ” 

” Why not ? ” He spoke with a certain sense of confi¬ 
dence. 

” .\nd could Finnbarr stay here whenever he comes 
home ? ” 

” Where else ? " 

Their voices, mother's and son’s, were like those of two 
lovers after a little quarrel, so gentle their speech ; but 
there was something unreal in Martin's, hig wrirdo •>Yrrr 
skimming the surface of^things. 

” And she said you should take care of Minnie Ryan 
for her.” 

Martin smiled: his mother did not evidently know 
everything; 

" Certainly.” 

She seemed to have no more to say. He said : 

'' When did Lily leave ? " 

" She left here about nine ; she was to catch the eleven- 
thirty train ” 

” To-day ? She went to-day 1 ” 

" Yes.” 
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Then Martin realised that Cork was empty ; and that 
the dark, bare, sodden hills he had been looking on that 
day, for Kilvirra is only a little farther to the west, were 
filled with a light—a clear light that would shine for ever. 
Fearing a certain cold sense of loneliness—no more than 
that it seemed—that appeared to be drawing near, to be 
going to creep over him, he went upstairs. Stevie stirred 
at his entrance. 

Is that Martin ? ” he said. 

“ Yes—are you feeling better ? ” 

" Yes.” And Martin seated himself at the fire with 
his back to Stevie's bed. 

No other word was spoken. It was a night of perfect 
stillness. Outside, the water-birds fluttered over the 
surface of the lake, and kenk, kenk,” *' kenk, kenk ” their 
cries entered at intervals the whole night long. The room 
was filled with quietness ; not with the quietness of 
peace, it may be, but then it b not the quietness of peace 
that leaves men’s souls gentle and deep and rich, even if 
just a little, a very little, pensive, not to say bitter. 
Bitter ! but when such souls quit our company it is the 
sweetness of their quiet spirits that remains like a 
fragrance in the air. 


THE END. 
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